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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 

OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF BUREAU OF 
LABOR STATISTICS. 

Hartford, December i, 1895. 

To His Excellency, O. Vincent Coffin, 

Governor of Connecticut, 

Sir : — In conformity with the provisions of law, I have the 
honor to present, herewith, the Eleventh Annual Report of 
this Bureau. 

Respectfully yours, 

Samuel B. Horne, Commissioner. 

William W. Ives, Clerk. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The Eleventh Annual Report of the Bureau treats of subjects 
which were thought to be of vital interest to the people, the 
question of Poor Relief being of sufficient importance as to 
warrant the investigation made. The matter of amount of expen- 
ditures for and number assisted, as "indigent," "insane," or 
"outside" poor, was often inquired for at the office of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, figures from which to secure deductions 
could not be had, such data not being in existence, save in form 
of the various town reports, which, in many cases, were so 
compiled as to make an accurate transcript impossible. 

It is not the purpose of the Bureau to advocate or recommend 
the enactment of laws relating to the subjects investigated by it, 
but to show the conditions as they exist, to which data, future 
legislators may refer for authoritative information on which to 
base their action with reference to the enactment of remedial or 
new legislation. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE BUREAU. 

Having early in the history of American productive industry 
become the seat of extensive factories, and having thus acquired 
a large operative population, both native and foreign, Connecticut 
some ten years ago discerned that the condition of this class was 
deserving of public attention, not only upon humanitarian grounds, 
but in the interest of the permanent good of the State itself. 
With characteristic intelligence and system, a Bureau of Labor 
Statistics was established, which has steadily progressed with its 
assigned work — investigating and exposing the needs of her 
working population. This year witnesses the publication of its 
eleventh annual report. The field of inquiry covered by this 
Bureau, has embraced all subjects relating to the condition of 
labor communities as they actually exist in the State — wages, 
(9) ' 
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hours of labor, savings and educational advantages, the statistics 
of manufactures and the subject of strikes, lockouts, arbitration, 
and their causing conditions. 

These statistics have been carefully collated and accurately 
analyzed, and published year after year, without political or class 
prejudice, and now constitute a series of statistical documents, 
increasing in value with each additional report, and recognized, 
not only at home but abroad, as standard authority on all subjects 
treated. 

Statistics are of such vital importance in shaping legislation, 
that a Bureau of Statistics is considered as necessary in a well- 
regulated State as the department of Insurance, Banking, Agri- 
culture, etc., and there can be no good reason advanced for not 
rendering the Commissioner sufficient aid, so that he may not be 
hampered in performing the important duties expected of him. 

"Statistics are the basis of the science of government, and 
legislation can never be any thing but a bungling succession of 
experiments until legislators are regularly furnished with the data 
on which to establish remedies, revenues and expenditures. The 
result of a single census are almost valueless for such a purpose, 
and it is only after the statistics have been collected and collated 
for a considerable term of years, that their scientific value to the 
legislator becomes obvious." — (Message to the Legislature of 
Colorado, by the Governor.) 

METHOD OF SECURING INFORMATION. 

This Bureau, during the earlier years of its existence, relied in 
a great measure upon what is known as the "blank system" for 
gathering information, and while this plan has not been attended 
with very satisfactory results, yet it has proved much more satis- 
factory in Connecticut than in many of the other States. This 
may be partially accounted for through the interest created in the 
work of the Bureau by the visits of Special Agents to different 
portions of the State, as well as by the sympathy and cordial 
support obtained of the Press. There are many persons, how- 
ever, who do not understand why the Commissioner should so 
inquisitively seek to be informed concerning matters that they 
consider to be " none of his business to know about; " some few 
absolutely refusing the desired information, others qualifying 
their refusal by informing the Bureau that they considered statis- 
tics such as could be obtained by the means at the command of 
the Bureau of no value; many expressing the opinion that 
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statisticians were apt to alter figures to suit their purpose, 
thereby rendering them worthless as authority for proper or true 
deduction. 

It can be truthfully said, that in every case of the receipt of 
replies of this nature, that the sender, when called upon by the 
Agent, and the scope and purpose of the inquiry explained, every 
possible aid was cheerfully rendered and further assistance than 
was expected or required offered. 

While the Commissioner's powers are limited, yet in the 
performance of the functions of the office, much good may be 
accomplished, and a mass of information gained and given in the 
interest and for the benefit of the thousands of wage-earners in 
the State. And to this end all the energies of the Bureau are 
directed. The information given to legislators has resulted in the 
consummation of wise and beneficent legislation, as is evidenced 
by the enactment by the Legislature of 1895, of many laws in the 
interest of the laboring classes, among which may be mentioned 
the Acts placing Domestic and Foreign Building and Loan 
Associations in charge of the Bank Commissioners, and the Act 
increasing the age limit for the employment of children, both of 
which subjects were exhaustively treated upon in the tenth 
annual report of the Bureau. 

EFFECT OF THE ACT CONCERNING ALIEN LABORERS. 

The attention of the last General Assembly was called to the 
fact that Hungarian, Polish and Italian residents in this State, by 
reason of their ignorance of the English language, were being 
defrauded of their wages through unscrupulous employers and 
"Padrones," and to protect them, Chapter CCXCV, printed on 
page 267, was passed. In compliance with Section 1 of the bill, 
the Commissioner appointed Special Agents speaking the Italian 
language in Hartford, New Haven, Waterbury, Bridgeport, 
Meriden, Middletown and New Britain, and one for the Hun- 
garians and Poles in Bridgeport. Special effort to select men 
of intelligence, and personal investigation was made by the Com- 
missioner into the qualifications of those appointed. Three 
thousand pamphlets containing the law and explanation of the 
same, with the names of the agents appointed was printed in the 
Italian language and put into the hands of the agents and by 
them distributed throughout the State. Soon after, the office 
was deluged by applications to have wages and bills of all sorts 
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collected. All such were informed that the Bureau was not a 
oollecting agency and that such claims must be placed in the 
hands of some reputable attorney who would collect them if 
possible under the general law, as provided for all. It can safely 
be said, that while the law has not accomplished all that was hoped 
for, it has, on the whole, been beneficial and without doubt 
checked some of the evils of the " Padrone" system. One pecu- 
liarly aggravating case was reported by the Hungarian agent at 
Bridgeport, and as it illustrates one of the cases that the Bureau, 
with its agents, was powerless to aid, we herewith give it in full: 

Bridgeport, Conn., Sept. 30, 1895. 
Samuel B. Horne, Esq., 

Commissioner of Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Dear Sir: — "J. B., a Pole, has complained to me that he 
worked for one * * * *, of Fairfield, from December 23d, 1891, 
to August 6th, 1895, at the rate of $18.00 per month. Early in 
the term of his employment he got some money, but latterly 
almost none, until at the time he left, * * * * owed him $282.60. 
This man, * * * * I find has a record for just this sort of work. 
About a year ago, I learn on good authority, he had four or five 
men who worked for him all summer and got no money and but 
poor food, and then in the fall were set adrift and were found 
later by some of their fellow countrymen living on fruit, etc., in 
the woods, and almost starving. They were sent to the mines in 
Pennsylvania, where they were able to get a living. * * * * 
owns nothing in his own name, but has a large farm in his wife's 
name, and hires these men to work for him, always getting very 
green men. When they find him out he turns them adrift. Of 
course they have no money to contest suits at law, to try title to 
the property, which, by the way, is tied up for many thousands of 
dollars in .attachments on suits brought against * * * * for 
crooked work in the West. It is very evident that something 
ought to be done to protect these men from this man. 

I await your instructions in the matter." 

Very respectfully yours, 

Chas. Kaiser, 

Special Agent. 

The letter was referred by the Commissioner to the Hon. 
Samuel Fessenden, States Attorney of Fairfield County, and 
elicited from him the following answer: 

"I am in receipt of your communication of the 1st inst. 
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enclosing letter from Special Agent Kaiser. I know of no statute 
upon which this man can be prosecuted. It seems, however to 
be a case which calls for remedial legislation. 
Yours truly, 

Samuel Fessenden, 

States Attorney. 

It is to be hoped that the next General Assembly will provide 
some legislation by which such inhuman treatment can be pre- 
vented and the aggressor punished. The character of some of 
the cases, which the Bureau has been able to assist may be 
judged from the following: 

F. C, of Hartford, in June hired a young man to work in his 
store, agreeing to furnish him his board till October ist, when he 
was to furnish him passage money to his home in Italy, where 
he was desirous of going. About September ist, he discharged 
him without any other remuneration than the board he had 
received. Complaint was made to the Agent in Hartford, and by 
him was referred to this Bureau. An officer of the Bureau visited 
the accused, who admitted the truth of the charge of violation of 
the contract, and at first declined to do otherwise than he had. 
It was pointed out to him that he must either pay the wage 
agreed or suffer a prosecution. The latter he did not care to incur 
and at once agreed to take the young man back again, which he 
did, and on October ist furnished him transportation to Italy as 
at first agreed. 

Another case was reported to the Bureau from the north- 
western part of the State, of a concern that was charging the 
employes for rent and fuel and was deducting the same from 
their wages, when the employes were not living in the Company's 
home nor using the Company's fuel. Personal investigation was 
made by the Commissioner and the charges were found to be true. 
The foreman, who was the guilty one, made restitution and has 
been given to understand that a repetition of the offence would 
bring a prosecution. 

A. J., of Fairfield, a Hungarian, was hired by a farmer of that 
place at $ 12.00 per month. At the end of that period, when he 
asked for his wages, the employer refused to pay him, and fur- 
thermore told him that if he asked for them again, he would 
throw him off the place. By direction of the Commissioner, the 
special Hungarian agent at Bridgeport visited the person at fault 
and secured payment in full. 
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The cases given above certainly indicate the necessity and 
usefulness of the law passed. 

MEDIATION AND ARBITRATION. 

"The chief social danger incident to the organization of 
industry contemplated by arbitration," said Professor Adams 
before the Washington School of Ethics, "is that, as the benefits 
incident to arbitration increase in value, the more fortunate 
laborers may exclude others from these benefits. So, if arbitra- 
tion is to prove more than a temporary solution of labor 
difficulties, the government must accept as. a new care the duty of 
keeping open the doors of opportunity. Trades unions must be 
incorporated to have a legal existence and be liable for all they 
shall undertake. The government must incidentally take a 
decided stand upon the matter of an open and untrammeled 
market, for nothing in the nature of a monopoly can be allowed. 
My own thought is, that monopolies of all sorts may be adequately 
controlled through the development of commissions.'* 

Professor Carroll D. Wright said in a recent lecture: 

"Compulsory arbitration is death to industrial society. 
Voluntary arbitration is carrying out the principles of the Christian 
religion. 

"The national government and sometimes State governments 
are committed to the policy of arbitration. The interstate 
commerce act, by which the interstate commission has a right to 
determine the justice or the injustice of freight rates, is one of the 
most significant acts of the present era. The government has 
the power to fix the freight and passenger rates, but it cannot fix 
the rate of wages. The government has the power to provide for 
voluntary arbitration, but not for compulsory arbitration. 

"The power of the government ceases when it has provided 
the machinery for arbitration, but it cannot compel the use of 
that machinery. It should, however, be within the wisdom of 
legislators to find some method by which investigation into labor 
troubles should be made, and the results given to the public. 
There is a great moral force in publicity. As to the submission 
of the question of wages, a board or commission might well say 
whether they were just and reasonable or not, and it might offer 
its services to employers and employes who had not the moral 
character to get together and settle their differences." 

The law enacted by the General Assembly of 1895, creating a 
State Board of Mediation and Arbitration, meets the unqualified 
approval of all classes in the community. The immediate 
acceptance of their suggestions for an adjustment in the only 
instance that the services of the Board have been required, goes 
far to show the value and utility of a commission of this character. 
And were it vested with more power than existing law permits, 
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would, it is fair to assume, render it still more useful in adjusting 
differences between employer and employed, as they occur. 
The law might well be amended with a view to endowing the 
Board with more authority and latitude in the performance of 
their duties. 

CHILD LABOR. 

The subject of the age limit for the employment of children 
has been exhaustively treated upon in previous reports of this 
Bureau. The enactment into law of the bill raising the age at 
which children may legally be employed in mechanical, mer- 
cantile, or manufacturing establishments, from thirteen to fourteen 
years, is now an accomplished fact. The full text of the law will 
be found in this report. 

The recommendation contained in the tenth annual report 
that the age limit be fixed at fourteen years might be supple- 
mented here by the added statement that incontrovertable facts 
bearing on the subject might be given, which would strongly 
recommend an increase in the limit to fifteen years. 

MANUAL TRAINING. 

The subject of Manual Training in the schools of the State 
having been deemed of sufficient importance to have received 
the attention of many of the leading educators, School Super- 
intendents, and Boards of Education, that the Bureau has 
gathered the facts concerning the progress of this branch of 
industrial education wherever the plan has been in operation in 
the State, and together with these, the Bureau also presents the 
facts regarding the use of this method of teaching as exemplified 
in the several Y. M. C. Associations in the State, which have 
adopted and followed it. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

The thanks of the Bureau are due and are hereby tendered 
town clerks, boards of selectmen, boards of charities, manufactur- 
ers, and the many individuals who have rendered material and 
valuable assistance to the representatives of the department, in 
the collecting of the facts and statistics contained herein, 
invariably the treatment of the agent has been courteous in the 
extreme and the value of the information greatly appreciated 
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EXPLflNHTORY. 



For the purpose of ascertaining as accurately as possible the 
number of the poor of this State and the cost of their main- 
tenance, the Bureau sent out, early this year, special agents to 
twenty-one selected towns with instructions to secure such in- 
formation as was available as to the number aided at almshouses, 
hospitals, and institutions for the insane, as well as outside of 
them, together with the cost of such assistance, for the years 1875 
to 1894, inclusive. In order to make the report more comprehen- 
sive, circular letters, enclosing a blank schedule, were mailed to 
the Selectmen of each of the 168 towns in Connecticut asking for 
the total number of people aided in almshouses, hospitals, insane 
retreats, county homes, and other charitable institutions, and also 
requesting information as to the number of heads of families, and 
individuals without families, which received aid, together with the 
net amount expended for such assistance in all institutions, and 
outside, for the years 1892 and 1894. The result of this effort is 
shown in the following pages. No previous attempt having been 
made to secure this information, the persons in charge in many 
towns were unable to give absolutely correct figures, as in some 
cases no books of record were kept and no reports in existence 
stating amount of expenditures for the twenty-year period com- 
mencing in 1875. The figures given in the table at the close of 
this chapter, covering the earlier years of that period, must there- 
fore be, of necessity, imperfect and crude; nevertheless they are 
a great step in advance of anything which has been attempted, 
and will, at least, give the public an idea of the extent of pauper- 
ism. It seems there is no uniform system in regard to the manner 
of distributing aid, each town having its own plan or lack of plan, 
as the peculiar exigencies of each particular case appear to re- 
quire, some towns rendering assistance in form of orders on stores 
for provisions and other supplies, classifying them as orders to 
(17) 
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outside poor, others including all cost of almshouses, hospitals, 
etc., with outside poor account, thus making the cost of the sup- 
port of poor a lump sum. The system of contracting for the care 
of the poor still exists in a few of the towns of the State, but is 
limited to so few in number that it is safe to predict that this 
manner of rendering assistance will soon be entirely obliterated. 
Existing law upon this subject, together with a high legal opinion 
as to its construction, will be found in this volume. It becomes 
a perpetually recurring question whether to provide for the per- 
manent poor in almshouses or outside, and various opinions as to 
the proper plan to adopt are expressed by Boards of Selectmen 
and others who have made the question a study. The manner 
and mode prevailing in several of the towns are given in the pages 
following, together with some of the peculiarities existing in them. 

MANNER OF COMPILING REPORTS. 

In many towns the matter of the compilation of the reports of 
expenditures for the poor appears to have been considered of 
minor importance, for numerous instances might be cited 
where, under the heads of various accounts, appear items which 
belong, and should properly be placed, under some more compre- 
hensive caption. Miscellaneous and incidental accounts appear 
to have been the departments most often considered the most 
elastic for the purpose of placing charges which were in any de- 
gree uncertain as to their destination; for under these heads are 
found amounts expended for purposes and causes which could 
not have arisen were it not for the existence of town beneficiaries. 
Innumerable instances might be given of such transposition of 
accounts. A few only, however, will be quoted which may serve 
to regulate a system of compiling accounts which, as at present 
constituted in many communities, is, to a great extent, misleading. 

In one very elaborate town report, in the recapitulation of all 
accounts, a sum is stated to have been expended for outdoor poor, 
and in addition to this amount appears, under the head of "mis- 
cellaneous," a considerable sum paid to physicians and for 
medicines, immediately following which an item for "burials" 
is reported to have been expended. In many towns moneys col- 
lected from other towns for support of poor belonging in and 
chargeable to them are not credited as against the cost of the 
poor, and only appear in the Treasurer's statement. In the com- 
pilation made by the Bureau, however, the net cost only is 
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computed, deducting all receipts from other towns from the gross 
sum expended. 

Instances are not rare of the payment by the town of some 
person's fine, which had been imposed by the court for some 
offence against the law. It may be explained that this action was 
said to be in the line of economy, as, should the person convicted 
serve out his sentence, his family would become chargeable to 
the town. 

Another misleading form of keeping accounts in some towns 
is in the manner in which almshouse and other accounts are 
allied, many inmates being employed at times on the highways 
and no credit given to almshouse account, which, as a natural con- 
sequence, carries the amount of expenditures for almshouse far in 
excess of the actual. It can be said, however, that a number of 
towns have adopted and use an advanced system which greatly 
simplifies the statement of expenses. Could a uniform system be 
in use by all the towns, accuracy in the returns to the Comptroller 
could be had, which are, as now rendered, in a great measure 
defective and erroneous. The tables, as compiled by this Bureau, 
however, are complete and accurate, and though the amount as 
stated in this report will not agree with the statement as given in 
the recapitulation of expenses by some Boards of Selectmen, yet 
charges of a character such as leave no manner of doubt as to the 
proper account to which they belong are made a part of that 
particular department. 

BRIDGEPORT. 

In this town, previous to 1889, the care of the poor was given 
to a contractor, who, for a stipulated sum, cared for all bene- 
ficiaries, paid all bills to other towns having claims against this 
for supplies furnished the poor having a legal paupers' residence 
in Bridgeport; bills of hospitals and other institutions were also 
paid by him, and accounts against other towns, for care of poor 
chargeable to them, were collected by and paid to him. No 
memoranda of amounts paid or received by him on different 
accounts for the years 1875 to 1889, inclusive, were obtainable, 
thus requiring an estimate of the total expenditure for these years. 
This was given by the Superintendent of the Board of Public 
Charities, and was based upon personal knowledge held by him, 
and is, presumably, approximately accurate. Since the organiza- 
tion of the Board of Public Charities, in 1889, the rule has been 
followed of investigating each case, when aid is asked, before 
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rendering any assistance. A medical dispensary is conducted 
under the immediate supervision of the superintendent, and is 
said to have been the means of a considerable saving in cost for 
supplies and medicines. For about two years preceding and up 
to May, 1894, a town store was conducted by and in charge of the 
Charities Commission, where groceries, provisions and other 
supplies were distributed to applicants for aid. Unlike other towns 
where this plan is in operation, this Board discontinued it at the 
time above stated. The reasons for this discontinuance given the 
agent of the Bureau by the superintendent and clerk were, that it 
was the opinion of the Commissioners of Charity that the system 
encouraged pauperism, that goods were often exchanged for 
liquor or sold for cash and the money so obtained used for im- 
proper purposes. Since the date mentioned above, all aid has been 
given directly to beneficiaries in cash or by bank check; no rents 
are paid to owners of tenements for occupancy by the poor. 
Strong efforts are here being made by the Board to do away with 
all outdoor aid possible, and it was stated that in many cases they 
had been successful in cutting off all assistance by the course of 
offering the almshouse as a place of refuge, and refusing aid in 
any other form. Comparison of the cost in mills for relief in 1875 
with that of 1895 shows it to have been 2.39 and 1.13 respectively. 
In this connection, it must be borne in mind that the amount of 
the Grand List has grown with great rapidity during the past few 
years, the amount for 1893 exceeding that of 1892 by nearly 
$29,000,000, thus reducing the rate. So few towns have adopted 
the plan of establishing Boards of Charities, and that system 
apparently working largely toward an economical and equitable 
method of giving in charity, that it would seem to deserve more 
than passing notice. 

As before stated, the Board of Public Charities was estab- 
lished in 1889, and consists of six members, who serve without 
remuneration. A superintendent and clerk are employed, who 
give their entire time to the duties of the care of the poor. The 
Outside Poor Department is in charge of the Superintendent of 
Poor, Clerk, and an Apothecary, office headquarters being at the 
Emergency Hospital Building. The almshouse also is in charge 
of the Board, and is also supplied with a superintendent, matron, 
assistant superintendent, and clerk, the Emergency Hospital 
having a visiting staff of two physicians. 

Representatives of the Bureau were informed by those in 
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charge that the support of the poor, since it had devolved upon 
the authorities as now constituted, had been satisfactory to citi- 
zens and beneficiaries alike; that the cost in proportion to the 
number assisted had largely decreased, and commended the sys- 
tem of rendering aid through an authoritative Board rather than 
by means of orders from Selectmen, who were liable, it was stated, 
to disburse funds for outdoor relief without proper investigation. 
The report of the Superintendent of Poor is here quoted: 

' ' I would suggest that some way be provided to furnish work 
for a large class now being supported as outside poor who would 
work if it were furnished them. I would also call your attention to 
another class who squander their earnings and desert their fam- 
ilies, leaving them to suffer, unless provided for by the city, while 
they themselves are given comfortable quarters in the County Jail. 
I would impress upon you the necessity of the establishment of 
a workhouse, where such cases could be sent by the City Court 
or otherwise, and compelled to work to support their families, 
either by breaking stone or some other employment." * * * * 

EMERGENCY HOSPITAL DEPARTMENT. 

The object of this department is to provide immediate care 
and treatment for those who, by accident or disability, render 
prompt medical aid necessary. Hence the name "Emergency 
Hospital " was adopted. 

The work of this department lies principally with the poorer 
classes. Cases treated in the Emergency Hospital are among 
the working men and women of the city, who, owing to the na- 
ture of their occupations, are more liable to accidents. But any 
person meeting with an accident receives temporary treatment, 
after which, if their circumstances are such that they are able to 
pay for continued care, they are instructed to go elsewhere for 
treatment; if not able to pay, they are taken care of by the doc- 
tors connected with this department. Serious cases are taken 
to the General Hospital or to their homes, as the patient may 
direct. 

I consider this institution a great saving to the taxpayers of 
'the city, as a large proportion of the cases treated here and at 
their homes by the doctors connected herewith would, without 
this department, be a great expense to the city. 

COLCHESTER. 

The increase in the cost of caring for the poor in this town 
for 1894 over that of 1877 (figures for 1875 and 1876 being unob- 
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tainable) is so large as to require explanation. While the total 
cost for 1894 was but $2,157.05, or 77 per cent, more than that 
for 1877, yet the per cent, in mills for relief increased in those 
years from 1.89 mills in 1877 to 5.29 mills in 1894. This appar- 
ent discrepancy is explainable by the fact that the amount in dol- 
lars of the Grand List has suffered such a large decrease on ac- 
count of the removal from that town of its largest manufacturing 
industry, thus causing extraordinary demands for financial help 
by those thrown out of employment, thereby increasing expendi- 
tures and decreasing tax-raising power. 

DANBURY. 

Previous to 1890 there were no printed reports issued by the 
Selectmen, but beginning in 1876, and up to and including 1889, 
it appeared as an advertisement in a newspaper published there, 
from the files of which the agent was enabled to secure the neces- 
sary data. In this connection it may be said that the records of 
Town Meetings show that at an adjourned meeting held October 
9th, 1876, a vote was passed requiring all reports, after adoption, 
to be placed on file with the Town Clerk, and that an abstract of 
each year's reports, showing the yearly expenses for roads, poor, 
salaries, schools, interest and miscellaneous accounts shall be re- 
corded on the minutes of each Annual Town Meeting. So far as 
the representative of the Bureau could ascertain, this vote has 
never been rescinded, and the fact of its observance does not ap- 
pear in any year, neither have the reports been filed with the 
Town Clerk in any instance. The large expenditures for the 
poor in 1893-4, showing an increase in the latter year over 1892 
of $14,074.30, or 105 per cent., was explained by the officials as 
being caused by the peculiar condition of the manufacturing in- 
dustries there, which were seriously affected in those years by the 
depression in business. Comparison of the figures for 1876 with 
those for 1894, however, show a much larger per cent, of increase 
for relief, and are these: The first named year there was ex- 
pended $6,383.77, and in 1894 $27,424.99 was the amount, being 
an increase of $21,041.22, or 330 per cent. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that this enormous increase is hardly normal, as 
the conditions in 1894 were exceptional; for the figures for 1892 
show an increase of but $6, 966. 92, or 109 per cent, over those for 
1876. The Grand List had increased from $5,233,337 in 1876 to 
$7*380,745, or 41 per cent., in 1894. 
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Orders on dealers for provisions are made "not transferable " 
and "no business transacted with children," and state that goods 
shall be of good quality, sound and wholesome, and at the lowest 
price, and name the articles to be given, for which none others 
can be substituted, and are as follows: Flour, meal, potatoes, 
crackers, fish, beans, meat, rice, soap, tea, sugar, molasses, lard, 
kerosene, bread, and salt. Precautions against deception appear 
to be taken by the town officials, from whose report the following 
extract is taken: 

"It is with feelings of mingled sorrow and pride that we refer 
in this report to the peculiarly distressing part of our work in ad- 
ministering aid to the beneficiaries classified as the Outdoor 
Poor. No one can pass through experiences like those we were 
called upon to meet last winter without having his heartstrings 
wrung with sympathy for the unfortunates who were, for the first 
time in their lives, compelled to ask for charity. It cannot be 
doubted that nothing but the direst necessity compelled the 
majority of them to take such a course. Circumstances for which 
they were in no way responsible had depleted their little store of 
savings and deprived them of the means of supporting themselves 
and their families. For nine long weeks work in most of the fac- 
tories was entirely suspended. Men who were willing and able 
to work were compelled to witness the awful spectacle of wife, 
children, and other dear ones suffering from cold and hunger. 
Whole families have been found who subsisted for weeks on po- 
tatoes alone, unable even to procure salt with which to make 
their sole article of food palatable. And many others had not 
even potatoes. It was a frightful condition of affairs, and one 
that could not be evaded. 

' * Your Selectmen adopted every wise plan they could think of 
to ameliorate the condition of the poor, and success crowned their 
efforts. The number of families that received aid for the first 
time was 358. Averaging five persons to a family, 1,790 more 
persons received help than in any previous year. The figures are 
startling, but true. Yet, with all that extraordinary increase of 
beneficiaries, the excess of moneys paid for the support of the 
Outdoor Poor was only $2,790.98 over the year previous! With- 
out going any further into the subject, or submitting any more 
figures, we are willing to stand upon the record we made during 
the crisis of 1893 and '94. But that does not, by any means, com- 
prise all the help given to the Outdoor Poor during that trying 
time. It became painfully evident that a great many persons 
were suffering in silence, their pride preventing them from mak- 
ing their wants known to those who would have gladly extended 
a helping hand. It was a new experience to your Selectmen, and 
we studied long and hard to find some way by which that class of 
needy persons could be reached in such a manner that their self- 
respect could be retained." 
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GLASTONBURY. 

At the present time, most aid is rendered at the almshouse, but 
temporary assistance is at times given in way of orders for pro- 
visions, or by payment of rent for a short period. Previous, 
however, to the passage of the law making contracts for support 
of poor unlawful, herein before referred to (see Section 3296, 
General Statutes), it was the custom to "farm" the paupers; but 
since that time the poor were cared for as above stated. It was 
noted that* in 1875 the item of $215.00 appears as having been 
expended for keeping over night 15 "Pilgrims," 191 "Snoozers," 
and 9 "Troopers. " In 1888 an almshouse was established, which 
accounts for the increase in cost of support of institutions and a 
corresponding decrease in expense for outdoor relief. Reference 
to the tables show that the cost for all relief in 1894 was less than 
that for 1875, which is remarkable when the fact is considered 
that the Grand List had increased from $1,140,480, in 1875, to 
$1,328,498, or 16 per cent, in 1894. 

HARTFORD. 

The total cost for all relief in 1875 was $47,484.56; in 1894, 
$97,935.09, an increase of $50,450.53, or 106 per cent.; while 
during the same period the increase in amount of Grand List was 
but $2,070,280, or 4.2 per cent. This, however, is not the highest 
point from which comparison can be made, for in 1888 the cost 
for all relief was $112,337.34, an increase over 1875 of $64,852.78, 
or 137 per cent., while the Grand List in that interval had de- 
creased $424,030, or nearly 1 per cent. Attention is here called 
to the recommendations of the Special Committee on Outdoor 
Alms, who reported in 1891: 

"Reform the system, then, if you can and will; but mean- 
while, and in any event, enforce the law, carefully, intelligently, 
energetically, humanely; just as it is; as long as it is. Find out 
and record, in every instance, where people ' belong' and what 
their estate is. Remove them to their town, or State, or country, 
when they have become chargeable to us, before the expiration of 
the limit fixed by the law. Stop maintaining people outside of 
the almshouse as soon and as often as you possibly can. See that 
what you give in aid is bestowed upon proper persons in the shape 
of necessary articles. Take everything into your own hands, 
provisioning, clothing, burying. Examine at first; keep examin- 
ing frequently thereafter. Make and publish rules concerning all 
these matters so that no one may plead ignorance. Reduce 
outdoor alms to a minimum. We do not recommend its absolute 
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discontinuance, though Philadelphia and Brooklyn and other 
places have virtually done so, and men of eminence, as adminis- 
trators, and of great benevolence, favor it. It can be cut down to 
very nearly the vanishing point without, in our opinion, greatly 
increasing the other branches of our expenditures. Possibly they 
might all be reduced simultaneously. Such, at least, has been 
the experience of more than one community. " 

In addition to the foregoing, attention was called to the rapid 
growth in the amount paid for rent, and it was recommended* 
" that payments for rent should be reduced in all cases, and should 
cease in all save exceptional cases. " The following extract is 
also from the same report: 

. "It is greatly to be regretted that the Statute which requires 
all overseers of the poor, t. e., Selectmen (Sec. 3299), to send sta- 
tistics of their office annually to the State Board of Charities is 
not enforced. It probably will not be, so long as there is no 
penalty attached. It is also to be regretted that the statute which 
requires the State Board of Charities to collect information and 
statistics relating to pauperism, and to publish the same in an 
annual report, is not enforced. We have been compelled to seek 
long and painfully, by correspondence with Selectmen and other- 
wise, for facts which should have been obtainable in these 
documents which the statutes provide for. " 

In accordance with the recommendation in the above-quoted 
report, a town store-room was established, from which all supplies 
for outside aid were furnished. The following list shows the ten 
articles supplied: Beans, coffee, codfish, flour, oatmeal, pork, 
potatoes, rice, sugar, tea. The plan is reported by the selectmen 
to have been a success from the commencement, and is working 
satisfactorily at this time. The agent was informed that bene- 
ficiaries were furnished larger quantities and better quality of 
goods than under the system formerly in vogue, and at a less cost 
to the town, reporting a net gain in 1894 of $829.29. It was also 
stated that the recipients of aid were better satisfied than formerly, 
except in rare instances, when, as a selectman remarked, persons 
receiving aid had been in the habit of exchanging their orders for 
groceries for some other commodity. The store-room is kept 
open on Saturdays and Mondays from 7 a. m. to 5 p. m. It is 
required in this town that a representative of the Board of Select- 
men visit each family receiving aid, once in sixty days, and, to 
comply with this rule, the Clerk of the Board, during the year 
ending October 1, 1894, made 1,447 investigations. 
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MERIDEN. 

This town has the distinction of having paid a lesser amount 
for poor relief in 1894 than in the earlier years covered by the 
inquiry ; for, as will be seen by reference to the tables, in 1875 
the expense was $18,097.39, reaching the highest point in 1877, 
the amount expended that year being $33,263.88, while in 1894 
the expenditure was $20,566.26, a reduction from the highest 
amount of $12,697.62, or 38 per cent. The Grand List, meanwhile, 
growing from $8,700,429 in 1875, to $13,026,529, or 50 per cent., 
in 1894. The Selectmen report a considerable saving in the 
amount paid for rent, having reduced the rate per month, and 
only paying in this form for relief in exceptional cases. 

MIDDLETOWN. 

Orders for provisions are given direct to beneficiaries, and 
the patronage divided as equally as possible among the merchants; 
consideration, however, being shown the person receiving aid, 
by the giving of grocery and other orders on stores located as 
near their place of abode as may be. No cash orders are given 
direct to the poor, rent is paid in many cases, and when so paid 
the order on the treasurer is drawn to the order of the landlord, 
about $100 per month being thus expended. Almshouse account 
shows excessive cost of maintenance by reason of the fact that 
inmates at times are employed on the town highways, and no 
credit given to almshouse account for the labor performed. 
Expenses for all relief increased from $6,792.70 in 1876 to 
$15,607.91 in 1894, an ex cess of $8,815.21, or 130 per cent.; the 
Grand List in the meantime having increased from the amount in 
1876 but 35 per cent. 

NEW BRITAIN. 

This town also has increased its expense for the support of 
the poor, it being $10,384.28 in 1875, and $28,588.04 in 1894, an 
increase of $18,203.76, or 175 per cent., the increase in the 
Grand List for the same two years being but $4,329,397, or 91 
per cent. It will also be noticed that several years preceding the 
last (notably that of 1890, when the amount expended was 
$34,929.25), and as far back as 1886, the expenditures were largely 
in excess of that of 1894. 

NEW HAVEN. 

The management of the poor in New Haven, as in nearly all 
towns in Connecticut, is in charge of the Board of Selectmen, 
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three members of which, however, constitute what is called the 
"Outside Poor Committee," who meet each Friday afternoon and 
hear all persons who may apply for aid. A history of each case 
is taken and searching inquiry made. The accompanying 
" Record Blank" is made a part of the records of the proceedings 
of the Board. 

RECORD BLANK. 

Name, 

Age, 

Residence, 

Where born? 



How long resided here?- 
Came from? 



Married or single? 

Children born where? 

Names and ages of children ?_ 



Aided by what Charitable Organization s?- 

What kind of relief?. 

How much? 



Date. 



Amount. REMARKS. 



To those persons deemed worthy of assistance, quarterly 
tickets are issued for different amounts, which are paid weekly in 
cash, the Clerk punching the date from the ticket bearing the 
name of the beneficiary, making a duplicate entry of the same 
on a book kept for that purpose. The Committee also meet on 
Saturday in the forenoon and issue what are known as "Work 
Tickets," to those persons considered worthy of aid and deemed 
able to work on the roads of the town. The Clerk whose duty it 
is to attend to the department of the poor is required to investi- 
gate every case before rendering assistance, but is empowered to 
give temporary aid in cases of emergency. This, however, is re- 
ported to have been seldom done, as in most instances what are 
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termed as emergency cases are reported to the Agent of the As- 
sociated Charities of New Haven, who cares for them temporarily, 
or until the Outside Poor Committee of the town takes them in 
•charge. Rents are paid in but a single case, this form of assist- 
ance having been abandoned as a custom. 

The figures for New Haven developed the fact that while largely 
in excess in the later over the earlier years, yet the Grand List 
has grown at a rate correspondingly large. 1877 being the first 
year for which figures could be secured, the disbursements for all 
poor relief in that year are taken for comparison with 1894, an( ^ 
were $59,546.09 in the first-named year and $79,174.75, or 33 per 
■cent, more, in the last. 1887, however, shows an expenditure of 
$98,924.01, or 66 per cent, more than in 1877, which was the 
largest amount expended in any year covered by the investigation; 
the Grand List growing from $49,197,727 in 1877 to $55,600,370, 
or 13 per cent., in 1894. 

The Selectmen of New Haven were requested in a recent 
year to obtain a legal opinion as to the proper construction of 
Section 3296 of the General Statutes: 

' 'It shall be unlawful for any town, or the Selectmen or agent 
thereof, to make any contract for the support of any person liable 
to be supported by such town/ All persons supported by any 
town shall be supported in an almshouse, or other place or places 
provided by such town, but nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to prevent towns from giving temporary aid to any person 
in need of partial support." 

Ex-Governor Ingersoll was the authority asked, and his ex- 
haustive opinion is here quoted: 

"I am advised that among those entitled to the alms of the 
town of New Haven there is a class of persons who have been 
accustomed to receive partial relief outside the almshouse for a 
long period of time — so long, indeed, as to make its continuance 
for an indefinite period probable. And the question has arisen 
whether, in this class of cases, the Selectmen are forbidden by the 
ioregoing section of the Statutes to continue such partial support 
without removing the person needing it to the almshouse of the 
town. 

"The main purpose of the statute in question (originally en- 
acted in 1886) was, it is evident, to forbid the support of the town 
poor by contract, and to place the entire responsibility of admin- 
istering the public alms directly upon the Selectmen of the town, 
as the only lawful overseers of the poor. 

"This practice of letting out the town poor by contract, which 
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prevailed in many towns before this enactment, and which it was 
the main object of this enactment to stop, was a result, or rather 
an abuse, of the almost unlimited discretion which the Poor Laws 
of Connecticut have always allowed to the Selectmen of towns 
in their overseership of the poor. 

"Not only has the extent of the relief, in any given case, al- 
ways been left for the determination of their judgment, but also 
the methods of administering the relief, and, particularly, whether 
it shall be provided at an almshouse or elsewhere. And courts 
have inclined to give a benevolent construction to legislation re- 
lating to the subject. 

"A practice of 'partial' relief — that is, where the town unites 
with private persons or charitable institutions in affording sup- 
port outside the almshouse to a person properly chargeable to 
the^ town for tbtal support — has been the natural outgrowth of 
this policy. And it is such cases, I understand, that mainly form 
the class respecting which question has now arisen. 

"To what extent has this policy of the State been varied and 
this responsibility and discretion of the Selectmen of the towns- 
limited by the statute in question, is the purport of your inquiry. 

' ' Very clearly the statute takes from the Selectmen the power 
of throwing off their responsibility upon a contractor, and to this 
extent their discretion is certainly now limited by the statute. 

"The intention of the statute is also indicated, I think, that 
in all cases of total support by the town, that is, where the poor 
person is entirely dependent upon the town for everything neces- 
sary for his support, as shelter, food, clothing, fuel and medicine, 
such support must be afforded in an almshouse or other place 
where the town is directly responsible for the pauper's care. 

"But it is not clear to me that any further purpose of the 
statute in that direction was intended. And if it had been in the 
mind of the lawmaker to deny to towns, or their Selectmen, the 
right to unite with other charitable persons or organizations in 
furnishing support outside the almshouse, I think such an impor- 
tant change of policy would have been declared in unmistakable 
language. Not only is this not done, but it seems to me that the- 
proviso of the statute expressly excluding from the operation of 
its main provision cases of ' temporary aid to any person in need 
of partial support ' was designed for these very cases of partial 
relief. 

"It is suggested that this proviso is limited to cases of partial 
support where the aid is ' temporary. ' But all aid under the Poor 
Laws is, in a legal sense, temporary — that is to say, for the time 
being, until the person relieved is able to support himself or be 
supported by his relatives — whether that time be long or short ; 
and how long or how short it may be no one can foretell. No such 
thing as permanent relief, or relief for a definite period of time, 
as by way of a pension, is known to the Poor Laws. I think this 
word ' temporary ' was used, not, perhaps, as carefully as it might 
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have been, but still in connection with the word ' partial ' to char- 
acterize all those cases of relief where the support by the town is 
not total, and therefore, proper, for the permanently organized 
almshouse. 

' ' In short, it is my opinion that the Legislature has meant to 
leave these cases of 'partial support* to the judgment of the 
Selectmen upon all the circumstances of the given case at the 
time the aid was given, and has not made it unlawful for Selectmen 
to afford such relief outside the almshouse in cases where it seems 
to them at time of such aid, for the interest of both town and per- 
son relieved, that it should be so rendered ; always provided, of 
course, that under no circumstances shall the support be given 
through a contractor. 

"This opinion is strengthened by the provision of the statute 
that the support, even where it is total, may be given not only in 
the ' almshouse, ' but in any other ' place or places provided by the 
town ;' the spirit of this provision being that the place of support 
is not in any case material so long as it is some place provided by 
the town, and not by a contractor." 

Very respectfully, 

Charles R. Ingersoll. 

NEW LONDON. 

The care of the poor has devolved upon a Commissioner of 
Charity, during the entire time covered by the investigation, who 
is under the direct supervision of a Committee elected by the 
municipal government. A salary is paid him, and he devotes his 
whole time to the matter of poor relief. Personal investigation 
as to the condition and worthiness of all applicants is made, and 
a history taken, covering date of birth, place of residence, number 
of children and date of birth of same, before assistance is rendered. 
A daily report is made by him to the Commissioners, who decide 
as to the manner and mode of rendering aid. The expense for 
1894 here, as well as in most other towns, shows a large increase 
over that of the earlier years, being $8,298.92 in 1875, and 
$16,283.57 in 1894, an excess of $7,984.65, or 96 percent. ; the Grand 
List being $6,737,176, and $9,085,667 for the two years respec- 
tively, an increase in 1894 over 1875 of $2,348,491, or 35 per cent. 

NORWICH. 

The facts gained in this town go far to show that in manage 
ment of town affairs business methods are of great advantage, for 
when, as in 1888, on the recommendation of the investigating 
committee appointed the year previous, a reduction in expendi- 
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tures of a considerable amount was shown, owing, as is evident, 
to the close and complete investigation made by a person selected 
for that purpose, and who reports the result of such inquiry to 
the Selectmen, who furnish no assistance to applicants until such 
report is received. Extracts from the report of that Committee 
follow: 

"It has been known to many of our citizens who have given 
attention to the subject, that in respect to expenditures on account 
of the outside poor, Norwich ranks among the most extravagant 
towns and cities in the country. * * * * It may also 
be remembered that among those who, in this country and Europe, 
have made the administration of public charities a study, there 
is almost an unanimous agreement of opinion that nothing so 
powerfully tends to increase pauperism, make it chronic, as the 
practice of extravagant allowance from the public purse to 
what is known as the outside poor. * * * * 

' ' As an opinion somewhat extensively prevails that among the 
outside poor who have received aid, or partial support, from the 
town authorities, are some who have property in the savings banks, 
the committee, with a view of determining, as far as possible, the 
exact facts in the case, have included this matter within the sphere 
of their investigations. * * * * The result shows that 
the full names of 26 persons appear, both in the books of the 
Savings Banks as depositors, and on the list of outside poor 
receiving aid for the present year. " 

The annual report of the Selectmen for 1888 is also quoted: 

"The system of investigating each applicant for Town aid did 
not commence until late in November, from the fact that the 
affairs of the Town were in the hands of the investigating Com- 
mittee until November 1st. After that date, time was required 
for necessary printing to obtain the information sought. To learn 
the history and habits of 1,100 persons in a few months, is no 
small task to perform, particularly when scattered over many towns 
in the State. Many obstacles are encountered that require time 
to act upon intelligently and without injury. The system has been 
prosecuted vigilantly, and cases carefully looked into, and we 
have a complete history of each family who has received assist- 
ance — where born, age, occupation, weekly earnings, habits, etc. 

"The whole number of applicants during the year represented 
1, 183 persons. Of this number, 28 have died, 39 sent to the alms- 
house, 6 sent out of the country as persons not needed here, 437 
have been cut off — not considered needy, some not worthy — the 
latter class being too frequently before the Police Court. Others 
were refused because of habitual idleness, not accepting work 
when furnished by the Town at a fair remuneration. Some, who 
should be considered impostors, have been found with adequate 
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income and bank account; also, some who received two orders- 
in the same family, representing that they were two families. 
These did not profit by their undertaking. 

" A large portion of those dropped as not being needy were 
families consisting of three to nine persons, with a weekly income 
of $10.00 to $24.00. These felt that it was a hardship to be 
deprived of Town aid. * * * * It should be borne in 
mind that these heavy drains upon the public purse do not come 
wholly from the rich, as many suppose who apply for aid, but 
largely from labor, and are collected in rentals and high cost of 
living; therefore, it should be the duty of all classes who have 
the best interest of the Town at heart to co-operate with the Town 
officials in ferreting out those who practice fraud upon your 
contribution to the worthy poor. " 

The representative of the Bureau was informed by competent 
authority that a case was discovered as having been supported in 
New Haven, at the expense of the town of Norwich, at the cost to 
the latter of $8.00 per month, and at the same time was working 
out at service, receiving therefor $15.00 per month, and was also 
the recipient of a government pension of $12.00 per month. 
Another instance of prodigality was related of a person being 
partially supported by the town and at the same time having a 
running account with a local dispenser of beer, amounting to the 
stated sum of $3.00 per week, which was periodically liquidated 
by him at a time synonymous with the date of the receipt of his- 
weekly stipend from the town. 

THE FIGURES. 

The total cost for relief in 1875 was $11,802.63, and in 1877 
$30,466.76, an increase of $18,664. 13, or 158 per cent, in two years, 
while in 1885 the figures appear to have reached " high water 
mark," being $38,165.67, an increase of $26,363.04, or 223 per 
cent, over the first-named amount. From this period the ex- 
penditures decreased, reaching, in 1894, the sum of $22,351.52, a 
decrease from the highest amount of $15,814.15, or 41 per cent., 
and an increase over the figures for 1875 of $10,588.89, or 89 per 
cent. Meantime in comparing increase and decrease in expendi- 
tures for the poor with the changes in the amount of the Grand 
List, the result is reached that while the cost of support of poor 
had largely increased in twenty years, the assessed valuation of 
property had materially decreased, for in 1875 the amount was 
$14,732,840; in 1894, # I 3>755>347> a difference of $977>493> or ^ 
loss of over 6 per cent. 
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PLAINFIELD. 

The expense in smaller, as well as in larger communities, it 
would seem, increases with the passage of time, for in this town 
the expenses for 1875 were $1,604.06, reaching by various grada- 
tions the sum of $4,099.55 in 1894, an increase of 156 per cent. 
over the former year, while the Grand List shows a decrease from 
$2,064,961 in 1875 to $1,788,325 in 1894, being $276,636, or 13 
per cent. less. 

TOLLAND. 

No data was obtainable for the first two years of the inquiry, 
but in 1877 the amount expended was $827.24, reaching the high- 
est amount in 1878, when it was $955.58, and the lowest in 1886, 
being $328.53, and in 1894 $795.34, a decrease from the first- 
named figure of $31.90, or nearly 4 per cent.; the Grand List 
having, in the meantime, decreased from $372,056 to $360,106, or 
3. 2 per cent. 

TORRINGTON. 

Figures from this town are, of necessity, meagre, for reports of 
expenditures for the years 1875 to 1880, and from 1881 to 1886, 
could not be secured, none being in existence for those years. 
Diligent inquiry was made in the effort to obtain data for that 
period, but was unsuccessful. The information gained, however, 
is of value in this, that it not only shows a large increase in ex- 
penditures in the later over the earlier years, but also a material 
increase in amount of the Grand List; for while the disburse- 
ments for the poor in 1880 was $2,694.02, and $4,964.48 in 1894, 
an increase of $2,270.46, or 84 per cent., the Grand List had, in 
that interval, grown from $1,434,549 in 1880, to $3,782,754 in 1894, 
an increase of $2,348,205, or 164 per cent. 

VERNON. 

An altogether different condition is shown here, as the amount 
paid for poor relief in 1875 was $4,545.29, and in 1894, $13,619.72, 
a difference of $9,074.43, or 199 per cent., yet the Grand List 
increased in twenty years but $504,396, or 20 per cent. 

WATERBURY. 

Here, as in Hartford, the question of Public Poor Relief has 
been the subject of investigation by a special committee appointed 
for that purpose, and who reported in 1894. Portions of that re- 
port are interjected here: 
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"It is obvious that the community is struggling under an 
enormous burden of pauperism. Nor is it on the shoulders of 
the wealthy class of people that the burden falls proportionately 
the heaviest. The citizen who, by industry, self-denial, and provi- 
dence, has accumulated a modest property, is relatively the greatest 
sufferer. * * * * 

"The increment in alms during the twenty-five years has 
strikingly outstripped the increment in population, and in the 
Grand List. In 1869, according to the table, the total relief 
amounted to $6,799, while in 1893 it was $38,452, an increase of 
462 per cent. The population of the town is estimated to have 
been 12,834 in 1869, and 35,500 in 1893, the growth being 176 per 
cent. The Grand List on which the tax of 1869 was levied was 
$6,900,005, while twenty-five years later it was $10,819,836, the 
expansion being a laggard 56 per cent. In other words, while the 
pauper expenditures in Waterbury during the twenty-five years 
bounded forward 462 per cent., the census increased but 176 per 
cent., and the Grand List, striking a leisurely pace, grew but 56 
per cent. Your committee are not convinced that changes in the 
character of our population or in the condition of our industries 
justified a per capita pauper tax of $1.08 in 1893, as against 52 
cents in 1869. 

"A comparison with other communities serves still further to 
emphasize the lavish nature of Waterbury's distribution of public 
revenues among the poor. It is, in sooth, lamentably true that 
several large Connecticut towns jauntily jump over Waterbury's 
too high standard; but Prof. McCook has cleverly and conclu- 
sively demonstrated that Connecticut — a State famed for its in- 
ventive skill and its industrial genius — leads the world in its dis- 
pensation of public alms. But, venturing beyond the borders of 
this commonwealth, we find that while the annual cost of poor 
relief (exclusive of $7,147.84 for hospitals) was 88 cents per capita 
in Waterbury last year, it was only 20 cents in the city of 
Providence in 1892." * * * * 

TIME FOR WHICH AID IS GRANTED. 

"The General Statutes of Connecticut (Section 3296) provide 
that ' all persons supported by any town shall be supported in an 
almshouse or other place or places provided by such town, but 
nothing in this section shall be construed to prevent towns from 
giving temporary aid to any person in need of partial support.' 
The obvious purport of this law is that outside relief must be 
temporary and not permanent in its nature. The restriction which 
is here imposed is compulsory, and not optional. Although, so 
far as we are advised, no judicial definition has been given to trie 
word ' temporary, ' as here used, yet much of the outdoor assist- 
ance that is granted in Waterbury manifestly fails to square to 
the statutory test. We ascertained that not less than twenty-six 
families which were relieved last year have been swapping tales 
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of woe for grocery orders for not less than eleven years. Further 
research into antiquity would presumably show that many of 
these families had formed a successful acquaintance with still 
earlier boards of Selectmen. Most of the twenty-six families 
have been aided continuously during the eleven years, although 
in a few cases occasional but brief cessations of largesses are 
noted. * * * * In order still further to indicate 
the permanent tendencies of outdoor relief we may state that, 
within the period covered by our investigation into this phase of 
the problem, the names of eighteen families which were the re- 
cipients of aid in 1893 appeared on the town records for the first 
time ten years ago. Nineteen families in last year's immortal 396 
poured profuse and profitable petitions for assistance into the 
ears of the Selectmen nine years ago. Two families began their 
career of permanent pauperism eight years ago, and sixteen fam- 
ilies seven years ago. Not less than 105 families, representing 
367 persons, were aided continuously through the fiscal year of 
1893, while 62 were relieved from six to eleven months. 

"The inevitable deduction from these statistics is that the 
tendencies of outside alms are permanent and not temporary, and 
that the relieving officers in Waterbury (as, indeed, we believe 
also to be the case elsewhere in Connecticut) find it less difficult 
to disregard the injunctions of the statutes than to disregard the 
clamorous appeals of persistent applicants. It is a recognized 
principle that ' people who have once drunk from the fountain of 
public relief acquire an insatiable appetite for its waters. 7 Age 
cannot wither nor custom stale their infinite importunity. The 
step from temporary to permanent pauperism is short and alluring, 
and it is easier than the traditional easy descent into Avernus. 

' ' A former first Selectman informed us that within his obser- 
vation and experience he had never known a beneficiary of out- 
side aid voluntarily to relinquish that aid. The present first Se- 
lectman emphasizes the difficulty in cutting off relief when once 
granted. As a general rule, which has occasional gratifying ex- 
ceptions, recipients of official charity, finding in town aid an op- 
portunity to obtain a living along the line of least resistance, tend 
to lose their self-respect, to forfeit their independence, and to lean 
in a progressively greater degree on the crutches of public 
bounty. Their motives to industry and providence have been 
weakened, and the inexorable inducement to exertion and thrift 
has been removed. Moreover, pauperism grows, like the ancient 
Danish king's love for his wife, by what it feeds on. The grant- 
ing of alms begets a demand for more alms. The clerk of the 
Selectmen's office told your committee that not infrequently the 
children of pauper parents, on growing up and getting married, 
reappear, directly or indirectly, as town pensioners. The off- 
spring of indigent alliances are the raw material which the ma- 
chinery of generous public assistance converts into the finished 
product of pauperism. The spectacle, which may be witnessed 
weekly, of children between the ages of ten and fifteen years going 
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as a matter of course to the Selectmen's office for store orders, 
is calculated to make the judicious grieve without making the un- 
skillful laugh. The conclusion is irresistible that under ordinary 
conditions temporary relief tends to become permanent, and that 
liberal outside aid promotes rather than checks pauperism. 

" In view of the recognized improvidence of paupers as a 
class, the presumption is inevitable that, in the absence of limita- 
tions on their choice, they frequently get articles which, how- 
ever much they may contribute to the momentary happiness of 
the recipients, are not essential to their welfare. Under the 
present system no opportunity is lacking for the gross misuse of 
provision orders. They can be used for the purchase of luxuries 
as well as of necessaries, and they can be readily converted into 
cash if the grocers are sufficiently amiable and accommodating. 
Any method of alms under which it is easily possible for paupers 
to obtain, at the public expense, other articles than necessaries, is 
unjust to the taxpayers, wrong in principle and demoralizing in 
practice. 

"We most earnestly recommend, if the system of grocery 
orders is to be continued, that itemized bills be required in every 
case, and that the freedom of selection on the part of the bene- 
ficiary be rigidly limited to a specified class of necessities. But 
we believe that grocery orders should be abolished altogether, 
and that the town should establish a store-room in which not 
more than ten or twelve articles of food be kept, and on which the 
Selectmen may draw orders for the benefit of worthy persons in 
necessitous circumstances and without relatives legally liable for 
their support. We think that the reduced cost of the articles as 
the result of purchases made at wholesale prices would more than 
cover the administrative expenses of the store-room, while the 
abundant opportunities now existing for the abuse of orders would 
be reduced to their lowest terms, and no beneficiary of the town 
could transform the public funds into luxuries and liquor. We 
understand that the Selectmen endorse the principle of a 
store-room." 

AS TO REGISTRATION. 

"The importance of obtaining and recording a complete history 
of every person aided by the town cannot be too strongly nor too 
frequently emphasized. A scientific system of registration sup- 
plies information which tends to effect a judicious disposition of 
cases; it fosters economy by checking imposition and abuses 
which result from an insufficient knowledge of facts, and it 
furnishes data on which to predicate an intelligent study of 
pauperism. 

"The general statutes wisely command the overseers of the 
poor to ' keep full and accurate records ' of all persons relieved. 

"Until last May no attempt at registration was made in Water- 
bury, and even the names of the recipients of alms were not on 
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record, except for the purpose of bookkeeping. When our 
inquiry was made the records of hardly half of the persons aided 
in the course of the year had been obtained, and in many cases 
such elementary information as the residence and numerical 
membership of the families aided was not available at the Select- 
men's office. The machinery of the scheme of registration which 
has recently been adopted consists of blanks on which certain 
data concerning the history and social condition, the settlement 
and the wage-earning capacity of the applicant are recorded. 
After being rilled out, the blanks are filed away as loose sheets in 
alphabetically arranged pigeon-holes. In order to insure per- 
manency, we think that the information should be also entered on 
a ledger, and that the registration should be made continuous by 
incorporating into it new facts as they arise. Provision should 
also be made for recording the names of the parents and of the 
immediate collateral relatives of the applicant, and for registering 
fuller details concerning his settlement. Moreover, a general 
pauper index containing references to the registry file and to the 
account books should be kept. The method of registration used 
by the overseers of the poor in Springfield is one of the most 
complete and scientific with which we are acquainted, and we 
recommend that the Selectmen examine it with a view to adopting 
its essential features. * * * * 

' ' The impressions which are formed by a personal visit to the 
home of the applicant and the information which is disclosed by 
inquiries among his neighbors are invaluable in determining 
whether his circumstances are necessitous and whether the case 
is a meritorious one. No aid except in emergencies and in special 
cases should, in our opinion, be granted until a rigid investigation 
had been made and a favorable report rendered by the inspector; 
and we recommend that, as in Hartford, relief, when once given, 
shall not be continued longer than two months without another 
investigation. We venture to suggest that the functions of 
superintendent of the store-room and of inspector of the poor 
might, perhaps, be united in one person, if the Selectmen find it 
impossible to make the investigations themselves; but it would 
be superfluous for us to emphasize the importance of selecting a 
man whose qualifications for the delicate work are beyond debate. 
We recommend that the Selectmen co-operate, as fully as may 
appear to be mutually advantageous, with the United Charities of 
Waterbury, and that information concerning the official disposition 
of cases and concerning the results of investigations be placed, 
upon request, at the disposal of the voluntary organization." 

On the recommendation of this Committee a town store was 
started, and is now being conducted by the town officials. Goods 
similar to those used at the Hartford store are distributed in the 
same manner as is the custom there. The plan seems to meet 
with the approval of all concerned. Articles other than those to 
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be had at the store-room are furnished applicants for aid when, 
in the judgment of the Selectmen, the persons applying are in 
need of them. Rents are paid, but not to a large extent, and 
only in cases where the Board of Selectmen are convinced that 
this mode of rendering aid is the most economical, the maximum 
rate being $4.00 per month. 

It had been the custom for many years to send "unfortunates," 
such as cases of "drunks " and "disorderly," to the almshouse for 
terms of various lengths, by the Justice and Police Courts, and 
has only ceased during the past year. It was related that an 
arrest had been made for an offence and brought before the Court 
for trial. Conviction followed, and the offender committed to the 
almshouse for thirty days. The subsequent morning the same 
person was brought before the same Court, charged with intoxi- 
cation. Recognition by the Judge resulted. It is needless to 
state that commitment to institutions other than the almshouse 
is now the rule. 

The attention of the agent was called to the case of a person 
who had, for many years, received assistance from the town, and 
was also the owner of a dog, paying $10. 15 annually into the town 
treasury for the privilege of such ownership. Payment of the 
tax having been made on the same day as was the receipt of his 
usual monthly amount from the Selectmen, it need hardly be said 
that, on discovery of the use the money had been put to, the 
beneficiary was no longer the recipient of aid from the town. 

The system of keeping accounts here is peculiar in this, that 
the accounts of almshouse are not kept distinct from construction, 
road, or farm account, naturally showing large cost per capita at 
almshouse. 

While the Grand List for 1894 is largely in excess of that for 
1875, it hardly keeps pace with the increase in the expenses for 
the poor for those years, as the following comparison will show: 
The amount paid for relief in 1875 was $14,539.49, and in 1894, 
$47,948.48, an increase of $33,408.99, or 230 per cent.; when, 
during the same period the assessed valuation of property in- 
creased from $7,964,630 in 1875 to $12,142,410 in 1894, being; 
$4,177,780, or 52 per cent, in excess. 

WINDHAM. 

Relief in this town is distributed under the immediate super- 
vision of the Selectmen, who meet two special days in each week, 
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when all applications for aid are heard and decided by them. All 
orders for supplies to the poor, including coal and wood, are filled 
at the almshouse. Provisions are purchased in quantities, and a 
partial "store" system is in use. A considerable saving by this 
method is reported. Outside orders for clothing, boots and 
shoes only being given. No exception to the rule prevails here 
as to increase in expenses for poor relief. 1876 being the earliest 
year in which data could be obtained, figures for that year are 
taken for comparison with those for 1894, and show that for the 
first-named year the disbursements were $5,631.00, and for the last 
$10,060.81 was expended, an increase of $4,429.81, or 79 per cent. 
The Grand List, however, increased during the same period but 
$747,449, or 20 per cent. 

DERBY. 

Previous to 1894 * ne poor of Derby were cared for by the 
Board of Selectmen, as in other towns. January 1st of the year 
named their care devolved upon the city, and gave the entire 
charge of paupers to an official known as "Superintendent of 
the Poor, " who is appointed by the Mayor under the provisions 
of Section 19 of the Act incorporating the City of Derby, and 
which is printed herewith: 

"Sec. 19. There shall be a Superintendent of the Poor for 
said city, who shall be appointed by the Mayor. Said Superin- 
tendent of the Poor shall have the general superintendence, 
management, and control of the affairs of said city, relative to 
poor persons, insane persons, and imbeciles. He shall be over- 
seer of the poor and shall, at the expense of the city, provide all 
articles necessary for the subsistence of all paupers, and shall 
possess all the powers vested in, and perform all the duties 
imposed upon Selectmen relative to the support, control, and 
removal of paupers, to the giving and receiving notices to and 
from other towns relative to paupers, to the appointment of 
conservators, to the appointment of guardians, to the appointment 
of overseers of spendthrifts, to the confinement of habitual 
drunkards, dipsomaniacs, and persons addicted to the intemperate 
use of narcotics or stimulants, to the care of insane paupers, and 
indigent persons, to commitments to and removals from the 
Industrial School for Girls, to temporary homes for dependent 
and neglected children, and to the School for Imbeciles, to con- 
tracting for the insane poor, to the burial of paupers, to delivering 
bodies for dissection, to the burial of deceased soldiers and sailors, 
to the giving of directions to whom money for soldiers' orphans 
shall be paid, to returning list of soldiers' orphans to the 
comptroller, to the visitation and inspection of boarding-houses 
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for infants, to making returns in regard to the deaf, dumb, and 
blind persons, to giving foundlings in adoption, to indenturing 
apprentices, and to proceedings for the release of apprentices 
from services, to bastardy proceedings, to forbidding the gift, sale, 
or delivery of intoxicating liquors to persons addicted to the use 
of intoxicating liquors. 

" Said Superintendent shall also have power, with the approval 
in writing of the Mayor, to contract with any other town or city 
for the support of such poor of the City of Derby as shall be re- 
quired to be supported wholly at the expense of the city, but no 
such contract shall be for a longer period than two years." 

The authorities of Derby make, perhaps, the most searching 
and complete inquiry as to the antecedents of applicants for aid 
of any town in Connecticut. A book is in use in which is 
recorded the statement made by the person receiving assistance, 
and it is plain that imposition is prevented and expense saved by 
its use. The agent was informed that a number of cases had been 
found which had drawn much aid from the authorities for long 
periods, and which were in no way chargeable to that town, 
having no pauper residence there, but, as a matter of fact, had 
gained such residence elsewhere, thereby making the town in 
which they belonged responsible for their support. Below is 
given the record blank as used in this town: 

Date of application, [ 

Name of applicant, , 

Age, * 



Residence, 

Where born?_ 



Have resided here since 
Married or single ?_ 



Father where born? Name, 

Is he living? If so, where?_ 

Mother, where born?_ Name, 

Is she living? If so, where?_ 

How many children have you?_ 



Name, -Age, Place of birth, present residence, 

Where is your husband? 

Why deserted by husband? 
Is your grandmother livii 
Is your grandfather livin{ 
Have you grandchildren? 



Is your grandmother living? If so, where? Age,_ 

Is your grandfather living? If so, where? Age,_ 
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Tfaine, Age, Place of birth, present residence, 



Have your parents ever been assisted by any town or charitable 
organization? _ 

If so, state when and where? 

Do you work? 

If so, state where and kind of employment, and amount of wages 
received by your family ? 



If not at work, state reason why? 

"When and where did you work last? 

Where did you last reside, and how long? 

Have you ever received assistance from any town or charitable 

organization ? 

If so, when and where? , 



What kind of aid did you receive?. 



Have you resided in any town in this State for four years continu- 
ously and been self-supporting during all that time? 

What town do your parents belong to? 

Written notice given, town of 189 

For the purpose of determining the proportionate increase in 
cost for poor relief in 1894 over 1892 in the manufacturing and 
agricultural districts, Table No. 2 c is taken as a guide, and it is 
found that in seven of the eight Counties in the State the total 
per cent, in mills of the Grand List for relief in 1894 exceeded 
that for 1892, Fairfield County only, having the distinction of 
decreasing the per cent, of cost from 1.79 mills in 1892 to 1.72 
mills in 1894. 

The fact is also developed, that of the twenty-two towns in 
Connecticut classified as strictly manufacturing, the cost for poor 
relief in 1894 was l ess * nan m J ^9 2 m s * x > as follows: Hartford, 
New Britain, New Haven, Bridgeport, Norwalk and Windham, 
while of the sixteen showing an increase, Naugatuck leads with a 
per cent, in mills in 1892 of 2.34, and 5.17 in 1894. Of the forty- 
seven towns whose interests are designated as being partially 
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manufacturing, increased in thirty-three and decreased in Enfield, 
Farmington, Branford, Derby, Guilford, Hamden, Montville, 
Stonington, New Canaan, Sterling, New Hartford, Salisbury, 
Thomaston and Chester. 

Of the ninety-nine towns, whose principal industry is agricul- 
ture, twenty-eight decreased the per cent, of cost for the poor, 
while the remainder show a material increase. Of the manufac- 
turing towns showing an increase in per cent, of cost, Naugatuck 
is the highest, from 2.34 mills in 1892 to 5.17 mills in 1894; while 
of those which have decreased the expense in the same period, 
Norwalk shows the highest, 2.09 mills in 1894 against 2.67 mills in 
1892.; the decrease in Hartford being the smallest, with 1.78 
mills in 1892 and 1.77 mills in 1894. 

Those combining manufacturing pursuits with that of agricul- 
ture, Bozrah appears to have made the heaviest increase, being 
2.21 mills in 1892 and 4.56 mills in 1894, Simsbury having the 
slight increase of 1.36 in 1894 against 1.35 in 1892. 

Of the agricultural towns showing an increase in per cent, of 
cost, Ashford leads with 4.17 mills in 1892 and 6.78 mills in 1894, 
while Marlborough follows with 1.92 and 4.37 for the two respec- 
tive years. In the town of Prospect, however, there was no ex- 
pense whatever in 1892, and a per cent, in mills for 1894 °* -3 2 > 
Avon showing the slight increase from 2.21 mills for 1892 to 2.22 
mills in 1894. 

In the matter of decrease, Lisbon shows a reduction from 3.40 
mills in 1892 to 2.08 mills in 1894, Stratford having made no 
change, being 1.31 mills for both years; the next smallest de- 
crease being in North Branford, where it was 1.59 mills in 1892 
and 1.57 mills in 1894. 

The thorough and complete investigation made by the Bureau 
into the manner and mode of aiding the poor of the State has 
brought forth abundant proof of the fact that improvement in the 
methods in use by many communities could be made and con- 
summated without in any degree affecting the liberal and humane 
treatment of the worthy poor. It has been stated upon the best 
of authority that by far the major portion of the amount of money 
expended for what is styled "Outdoor Poor," goes to those who 
are chronic in their requests, and ofttimes demands, for aid, and 
who are physically able to earn the means of their own support, 
were it given them, and they were willing to do it. The last quali- 
fication is necessary in view of the assertions made by those best 
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prepared to judge and say as to the conditions. Therefore, the 
logical conclusion arrived at is that all able-bodied people should 
be supplied with the means to gain a livelihood. How this can 
be brought about is best answered by reference to the experi- 
ences of many towns during the extremely depressed period of 
1893, who furnished employment to large numbers of the unem- 
ployed, in woodyards, moving dirt, etc., which, while the cost 
for the labor so performed may have been, and no doubt was, 
larger than it would have been had it been done by contract, yet 
an indirect saving to the town was effected by reason of the fact 
that many of the men who were so employed were likely to, and 
doubtless would have, become town charges, which by this means 
received temporary assistance in way of payment for work per- 
formed, thereby preventing the dire necessity of having their 
names placed upon the books as beneficiaries. And, as is often 
the case, such a course would have resulted in a permanent charge 
to the town, for "once a pauper always a pauper" is a trite, but 
none the less true, saying, made use of by many town agents and 
others with large and varied experience in the management of the 
poor and the dispensation of Outdoor Relief. The most impor- 
tant problem of all, for a solution of which scores of Selectmen 
throughout the State have sought in vain, is the question of the 
payment of rent. Many instances have been reported to the 
agent of the Bureau where the occupants of the dwellings were 
not as importunate in their desires for assistance as were the land- 
lords and owners. In many cases large taxpayers and property- 
holders were the most persistent in their demands that the town 
should assume the responsibility for the payment of the rentals 
when there was any doubt as to the ability of the occupants thereof 
to pay it themselves, oftentimes claiming it on the ground that, 
inasmuch as they did and were paying large amounts of money 
into the town treasury as taxes, that it should be returned to them 
in form of largesses upon the treasury of the town, encroach- 
ments upon which it was the bounden duty of the Selectmen to 
prevent. 

It appears to be the concensus of opinion of the Selectmen of 
most of the towns of the State, particularly in the larger 
communities, that the system of rendering assistance in form of 
the payment of rents directly to the owners of dwellings be 
entirely abolished. Such is the practice in some of the towns at 
this time, and where it is the rule it is reported to be in harmony 
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with the lines of economy. That the custom of payment of all 
rents f orthe poor can be entirely obliterated is highly improbable, 
but that a considerable reduction in the expense to the towns for 
that purpose can be made is assured. It has been stated by those 
in authority in the few localities where Boards of Charities, 
Charity Commissions and Commissioners or Superintendent of 
the Poor have the matter of Poor Relief in their own hands, 
that the payment of rents has been reduced to a minimum, and 
that the cost of all Relief is much less than when Selectmen or 
Town Agents were the dispensers of almony, and the reasons 
given are many and varied; inability to withstand the political 
pull of party associates being by far the most numerous; influences 
brought to bear by prominent citizens and men high in authority, 
whose requests to Selectmen were seldom refused, but when 
made to those who, in the fulfillment of their duties, were obliged 
to "investigate" before rendering assistance, the persons in whose 
behalf the petition for aid was made were often found to be either 
unworthy or abundantly able to care for themselves. 

Numerous instances have been given by Selectmen and others 
of cases of applicants for aid who, upon refusal, have retired 
irom the presence of the officials uttering threats of political 
annihilation at the next election; others are given of children call- 
ing at the office on "Poor Order Day" asking for "papa's pay." 
Another was related of an error made by a dealer in coal, who 
delivered two tons of coal to a town beneficiary, the order calling 
for but one, and, upon returning for the purpose of removing the 
extra ton, was informed that it might remain, and it was paid for 
on the spot. The person giving this information stated that what 
with him was once an opinion was now a confirmed conviction, 
that the care of the poor should devolve upon a board of public- 
spirited and humane citizens, who should serve without pay, and 
should be, as far as possible, non-partisan in its character; that they 
should employ a competent superintendent, who should be held 
responsible for all moneys received and paid out by him; that it 
should be his duty to thoroughly investigate each case before 
rendering aid, except in rare contingencies or emergencies, and 
that the assistance rendered should not be continuous, but inter- 
mittent, when practicable; that all cases of poor relief should be 
reinvestigated at frequent intervals. 
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1875. 


In Institut'ons. 


Outside Relief. 


Total 
Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Total 
Expense. 


Per Cent. 

of 
Grand List 

in Mills 
for Relief. 


TOWN. 


Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Expense. 


Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Expense. 


Bridgeport, 


a 6 




d 




a 6 


C$30,000.00 


2.39 


Colchester, . 
















Danbury, . 
















Bast Haddam, . 
















Fairfield, . 
















Glastonbury, 


a 1 


$206.18 


34 


$2,513.79 


a 35 


2,719.97 


2.37 


Hartford, . 


o310 


27,931.60 


d 


19,552.% 


a310 


47,484.56 


.96 


Litchfield, . 


7 


1,520.51 


20 


859.47 


27 


2,379.98 


1.27 


Meriden, 


84 


7,625.64 


d 


10,471.75 


84 


18,097.39 


2.08 


Middletown, 
















Milford, . 
















New Britain, 


a 16 


2,704.80 


109 


7,679.48 


al25 


10,384.28 


2.1& 


New Haven, 
















New London, 


a 12 


1,480.13 


d 


6,818.79 


a 12 


8,298.92 


1.23 


Norwich, . 


a 14 


3,458.56 


318 


8,344.07 


a332 


11,802.63 


.80 


Plainfield, . 


a 1 


131.56 


d 


1,472 50 


a 1 


1,604.06 


.77 


Tolland, 
















Vernon, 


35 


2,804.83 


21 


1,740.46 


56 


435.29 


1.80 


"Waterbury, 


a 10 


5,974.93 


d 


« 8,564.56 


a 10 


14,539.49 


1.82 


Windham, . 
















Total, . 


4% 


$53,838.74 


502 


$68,017.83 


998 


$151,856.57 


1.35 



a Almshouse number not included. 
c Estimated. 

d Number could not be ascertained. 
e Includes Hospital account. 
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1876. 


In Institutions. 


Outside Relief. 


Total 
Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Total 
Expense. 


Per Cent. 

of 
Grand List 

in Mills 
for Relief. 


TOWN. 


Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Expense. 


Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Expense. 


Bridgeport, 


a 7 




d 




a 7 


c$31,000.00 


2.44 


Colchester, . 
















Danbury, . 


a 6 


$3,459.17 


d 


$2,924.60 


a 6 


6,383.77 


1.21 


East Haddam, . 
















Fairfield, . 
















Glastonbury, 


a 2 


162.86 


48 


2,207.66 


a 50 


2,370.52 


2.09 


Hartford, . 


a337 


35,911.87 


d 


20,264.15 


o337 


56,176.02 


1.12 


Litchfield, . 


7 


960.51 


26 


663.91 


33 


1,624.42 


.85 


Meriden, 


99 


7,913.89 


d 


11,227.27 


99 


19,141.16 


2.17 


Middletown, 


a 10 


2,173.32 


d 


4,619.38 


a 10 


6,792.70 


1.05 


Milford, . 


2 


187.12 


32 


1,842.81 


34 


2,029.93 


1.66 


New Britain, 


a 15 


2,843.78 


125 


8,340.76 


140 


11,184.54 


2.38 


New Haven, 
















New London, . 


67 


3,884.38 


181 


5,271.26 


248 


9,155.64 


1.35 


Norwich, . 


40 


4,752.22 


444 


19,150.% 


484 


23,903.18 


1.06 


Plainfield, . 


a 2 


239.73 


d 


1,498.66 


a 2 


1,738.39 


.88 


Tolland, . 
















Torrington, 
















Vernon, 


33 


2,863.04 


15 


2,400.55 


48 


5,263.59 


2.03 


Waterbury, 


a 12 


6,649.73 


d 


«7,686.80 


a 12 


14,336.53 


1.81 


Windham, . 


a 4 


b 


d 


5,631.00 


a 4 


5,631.00 


1.40 


Total, . 


643 


$72,001.62 


871 


$93,729.77 


1,514 


$196,731.39 


1.70 



a Almshouse number not included. 
6 Expense included in Outside Relief. 
c Estimated. 

d Number could not be ascertained. 
e Includes Hospital account. 
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1877. 


In Institutions. 


Outside Relief. 


Total 
Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Total 
Expense. 


Per Cent. 


TOWN. 


Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Expense. 


Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Expense. 


of 

Grand List 

in Mills 

for Relief. 


Bridgeport, 


a 18 




d 




a. 18 


c$31,500.00 


2.62 


Colchester, 


a 2 


$1,422.05 


41 


$1,365.41 


43 


2,787.46 


1.89 


Danbury, . 


a 9 


7,402.% 


d 


4,084.70 


a 9 


11,487.66 


2.21 


East Haddam, . 


a 3 


1,883.09 


33 


1,346.08 


36 


3,229.17 


2.54 


Fairfield, . 






.... 










Glastonbury, 


a 1 


152.51 


39 


2,709.27 


a 40 


2,861.78 


2.55 


Hartford, . 


o401 


32,853.16 


d 


22,813.54 


o401 


55,666.70 


1.18 


Litchfield, . 


9 


1,115.68 


27 


1,139.00 


36 


2,254.68 


1.18 


Meriden, 


79 


11,915.64 


d 


21,348.24 


79 


33,263.88 


3.91 


Middletown, 


a 12 


2,051.94 


d 


6,145.86 


a 12 


8,197.80 


132 


Milford, 


d 


b 


35 


2,361.66 


35 


2^61.66 


1.97 


New Britain, 


a 24 


3,218.97 


184 


14,624.03 


208 


17,843.00 


3.86 


New Haven, 


aldl 


22,569.79 


d 


36,976.30 


al61 


59,546.09 


1.21 


New London, 


47 


3,991.60 


197 


5,832.73 


244 


9,82433 


1.49 


Norwich, . 


68 


6,503.11 


559 


23,963.65 


627 


30,466.76 


2.18 


Plainfield, . 


a 3 


252.03 


d 


1,493.00 


a 3 


1,745.03 


.71 


Tolland, 


1 


128.24 


7 


699.00 


8 


827.24 


2.22 


Torrington, 
















Vernon, 


37 


3,727.90 


22 


1,576.44 


59 


5,30434 


2.06 


Waterbury, 


a 11 


6,134.30 


d 


«8,404.70 


a 11 


14,539.00 


1.86 


Windham, . 


a 4 


b 


d 


7,685.47 


a 4 


7,685.47 


2.10 


Total, . 


890 


$105,322.97 


1,144 


$164,569.08 


2,034 


$301,392.05 


1.70 



a Almshouse number not included. 
b Cost included with Outside Relief. 
c Estimated. 

d Number could not be ascertained 
e Includes Hospital account. 
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1878. 


In Institutions. 


Outside Relief. 


Total 
Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Total 
Expense. 


Per Cent. 

of 
Grand List 

in Mills 
for Relief. 


TOWN. 


Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Expense. 


Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Expense. 


Bridgeport, 


a 12 








a 12 


C$32,000.00 


2.80 


Colchester, . 


a 2 


$2,000.78 


d 


$1,195.88 


a 2 


3,196.66 


2.29 


Danbury, . 


a 11 


4,532.81 


d 


7,016.03 


all 


•l>Xf u4o« Or 


2.22 


East Haddam, . 


a 2 


1,920.76 


22 


411.49 


a 24 


2,332.25 


1.80 


Fairfield, . 
















Glastonbury, 


a 2 


148.39 


54 


2,695.77 


a 56 


2,844.16 


2.58 


Hartford, . 


o452 


38,760.56 


d 


23,524.46 


o452 


62,285.02 


1.36 


Litchfield, . 


13 


1,842.71 


29 


928.32 


42 


2,771.03 


1.47 


Meriden, 


111 


8,558.81 


281 


18,414.01 


392 


26,972.82 


3.03 


Middletown, 


a 16 


1,582.97 


d 


10,249.66 


a 16 


11,832.63 


1.83 


Milford, . 


1 


163.03 


32 


2,225.81 


33 


2,388.84 


2.05 


New Britain, . 


a 23 


4,428,79 


173 


12,535.10 


1% 


16,963.89 


3.69 


New Haven, 


al36 


38,487.17 


d 


29,143.12 


ttl36 


67,630.29 


1.46 


New London, 


53 


4,773.40 


159 


4,942.50 


212 


9,715.90 


1.33 


Norwich, . 


110 


10,848.76 


565 


16,643.82 


675 


27,492.58 


2.00 


Plainfield, . 


a 3 


1,317.41 


d 


1,640.07 


a 3 


2,957.48 


1.53 


Tolland, . 


1 


97.86 


10 


857.72 


11 


955.58 


2.49 


Torring-ton, 
















Vernon, 


36 


4,754.15 


30 


2,757.41 


66 


7,511.56 


2.91 


Waterbury, 


a 15 


6,530.46 


d 


«9,361.23 


a IS 


15,891.69 


2.04 


Windham, . 


a 4 


796.78 


d 


6,127.60 


a 4 


6,924.38 


1.97 


Total, . 


1,003 


$131,545.60 


1,355 


$150,670.00 


2,358 


$314,215.60 


1.84 



a Almshouse number not included, 
c Estimated. 

d Number could not be ascertained. 
e Includes Hospital account. 
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1879. 


In Institutions. 


Outside Relief. 


Total 
Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Total 
Expense. 


Per Cent. 

of 
Grand List 

in Mills 
for Relief. 


TOWN. 


Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Expense. 


Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Expense. 


Bridgeport, 


147 




d 




147 


C$32,000.00 


2.73 


Colchester, 


a 2 


$1,101.09 


d 


$1,851.72 


a 2 


2,952.81 


2.10 


Danbury, . 


a 13 


4,215.64 


d 


7,651.42 


13 


11,867.06 


2.31 


East Haddam, . 


a 1 


1,314.86 


24 


786.91 


25 


2,101.77 


1.64 


Fairfield, % 


7 


503.30 


37 


1,885.92 


44 


2,389.22 


1.08 


Glastonbury, 


a 3 


279.19 


35 


2,038.57 


a 38 


2,317.76 


2.11 


Hartford, . 


o432 


41,894.48 


d 


30,716.71 


o432 


72,611.19 


1.57 


Litchfield, . 


11 


1,374.33 


28 


973.44 


39 


2,347.77 


1.22 


Meriden, 


93 


9,549.08 


302 


19,938.42 


395 


29,487.50 


3.32 


Middletown, 


a 17 


2,271.65 


d 


7,411.87 


a 17 


9,683.52 


1.60 


Milford, . 


2 


147.78 


29 


1,706.84 


31 


1,854.62 


1.62 


New Britain, . 


a 19 


5,297.61 


148 


11,970.29 


167 


17,267.90 


3.70 


New Haven, 


al58 


27,839.41 


d 


19,321.88 


al58 


47,161.29 


1.00 


New London, 


49 


5,100.35 


199 


4,875.15 


248 


9,975.50 


1.54 


Norwich, . 


105 


10,725.05 


328 


11,441.20 


433 


22,166.25 


1.60 


Plainfield, . 


a 2 


1,963.00 


d 


997.13 


a 2 


2,960.13 


1.57 


Tolland, . 


1 


130.76 


6 


604.23 


7 


734.99 


2.04 


Torringlon, 
















Vernon, 


42 


3,585.27 


35 


2,985.03 


77 


6,570.30 


2.52 


Waterbury, 


a 24 


6,122.46 


d 


ell,162.70 


a24 


17,285.16 


1.42 


Windham, . 


41 


2,116.62 


d 


6,741.11 


41 


8,857.73 


2.22 


Total, . 


1,169 


$125,531.93 


1,171 


$145,060.54 


2,340 


$302,592.47 


1.73 



a Almshouse number not included. 
c Estimated. 

d Number could not be ascertained. 
e Includes Hospital account. 
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1880. 


In Institutions. 


Outside Relief. 


Total 
Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Total 
Expense. 


Per Cent. 

of 

Grand List 

in Mills 

for Relief. 


TOWN. 


Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Expense. 


Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Expense. 


Bridgeport, 


185 




d 




185 


c$32,500.00 


2.88 


Colchester . 


a 2 


$1,476.21 


d 


$889.51 


a 2 


2,365.72 


1.70 


Danbury, . 


a 12 


3,495.92 


d 


3,215.90 


a 12 


6,711.82 


1.25 


East Haddam, . 


a 1 


1,037.77 


'25 


330.04 


a 26 


1,367.81 


1.04 


Fairfield, . 


8 


704.09 


39 


1,960.39 


47 


2,664.48 


1.21 


Glastonbury, 


a 2 


157.09 


35 


1,771.69 


37 


1,928.78 


1.78 


Hartford, . 


<*444 


34,635.74 


d 


27,168.23 


a444 


61,803.97 


1.32 


Litchfield, . 


8 


635.64 


23 


884.39 


31 


1,520.03 


.75 


Meriden, 


73 


7,118.86 


125 


5,964.56 


198 


13,083.42 


1.46 


Middletown, 


a 11 


2,681.39 


d 


8,554.15 


a 11 


11,235.54 


1.80 


Milford, . 


1 


102.07 


23 


2,303.14 


24 


2,405.21 


2.11 


New Britain, 


a 21 


4,863.27 


167 


7,042.48 


al88 


11,905.75 


2.51 


New Haven, 


a208 


42,035.71 


d 


25,336.08 


a208 


67,371.79 


1.41 


New London, 


48 


5,555.80 


164 


4,868.45 


212 


10,424.25 


1.57 


Norwich, . 


110 


7,646.59 


307 


9,726.42 


417 


17,373.01 


1.31 


Plainfield, . 


a 3 


1,446.26 


d 


1,012.38 


a 3 


2,458.64 


1.28 


Tolland, . 


1 


130.72 


9 


587.50 


10 


718.22 


2.03 


Torring-ton, 


a 2 


1,144.97 


62 


1,549.05 


64 


2,694.02 


1.81 


"Vernon, 


39' 


3,155.50 


66 


2,499.41 


105 


5,654.91 


2.11 


Waterbury, 


a 27 


7,567.93 


d 


6,729.50 


27 


14,297.43 


1.72 


Windham, . 


46 


2,061.42 


d 


7,027.16 


46 


9,088.58 


2.39 


Total, . 


1,252 


$127,652.95 


1,045 


$119,420.43 


2,297 


$279,573.38 


1.56 



a Almshouse number not included. 

o Estimated. 

d Number could not be ascertained. 
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1881. 


Ik Institutions. 


Outside Relief. 


Total 
Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Total 
Expense. 


Per Cent. 

of 

Grand List 

in Mills 

for Relief. 


TOWN. 


Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Expense. 


Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Expense. 


Bridgeport, 


179 


d 




179 


c$33,000.00 


' 2.80 


Colchester, 


a 5 


$1,517.51 


d 


$1,079.39 


a 5 


2,596.90 


1.80 


Danbury, . 


a 10 


4,502.70 


d 


2,325.41 


a 10 


6,828.11 


1.19 


East Haddam, . 


a 2 


1,793.84 


29 


517.58 


a 31 


2,311.42 


1.67 


Fairfield, . 


10 


816.47 


42 


2,415.04 


52 


3,231.51 


1.43 


Glastonbury, 


a 1 


132.06 


43 


1,914.77 


a 44 


2,046.83 


1.84 


Hartford, . 


637 


33,059.21 


635 


28,053.93 


1,272 


61,113.14 


1.25 


Litchfield, . 


6 


678.70 


24 


764.01 


30 


1,442.71 


.74 


Meriden, 


85 


6,612.25 


152 


7,421.68 


237 


14,033.93 


1.56 


Middletown, 


a 20 


3,314.16 


d 


7,253.49 


a 20 


10,567.65 


1.21 


Milford, . 


4 


167.63 


30 


2,273.68 


34 


2,441.31 


2.10 


New Britain, 


a 25 


4,199.27 


143 


7,384.87 


168 


11,584.14 


Z20 


New Haven, 


a258 


55,725.38 


d 


30,105.98 


a258 


85,831.36 


1.85 


New London, 


45 


5,377.22 


173 


5,246.31 


218 


10,623.53 


1.56 


Norwich, . 


103 


7,133.79 


261 


10,822.86 


364 


17,956.65 


1.36 


Plainfield, . 


a 3 


833.60 


d 


683.44 


a 3 


1,517.04 


.78 


Tolland, . 


2 


169.22 


6 


467.50 


8 


636.72 


1.54 


Torring-ton, 
















Vernon, 


46 


3,225.06 


59 


1,905.04 


105 


5,130.10 


1.89 


Waterbury, 


a 12 


6,734.52 


d 


8,603.49 


a 12 


15,338.01 


1.81 


Windham, . 


b 3 


576.71 


d 


8,328.52 


3 


8,905.23 


2.16 


Total, . 


1,456 


$136,569.30 


1,597 


$127,566.99 


3,053 


$297,136.29 


1.63 



a Almshouse number not included. 

b No almshouse, having 1 been destroyed by fire. 

c Estimated. 

d Number could not be ascertained. 
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1882. 


In Institutions. 


OUTSII 

Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


>e Relief. 
Expense. 1 


Total 
Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Total 
Expense. 


Per Cent. 


TOWN. 


Num- 
! ber 
Aided. 


i 
Expense. 


of 

Grand List 

in Mills 

for Relief. 


Bridgeport, 


201 




d 




201 


C$33,500.00 


2.70 


Colchester, 


a 7 


$2,776.87 


d 


$650.88 


a 7 


3,427.75 


2.30 


Danbury, . 


a 17 


4,971.21 


d 


2,949.51 


a 17 


7,920.72 


1.36 


East Haddam, . 


a 3 


790.05 


11 


177.25 


a 14 


967.30 


.71 


Fairfield, . 


7 


411.51 


41 


2,408.68 


48 


2,820.19 


1.26 


Glastonbury, 


a 1 


144.26 


33 


1,651.09 


a 34 


1,795.35 


1.60 


Hartford, . 


693 


39,114.00 


1,421 


23,320.54 


2,114 


62,434.54 


1.29 


Litchfield, . 


9 


758.51 


19 


647.58 


28 


1,406.09 


.71 


Meriden, 


89 


7,604.93 


158 


8,485.36 


247 


16,090.29 


1.74 


Middle town, 


a 25 


3,747.37 


d 


6,290.69 


a 25 


10,038.06 


1.19 


Milford, 


3 


283.22 


22 


2,071.98 


25 


2,355.20 


2.00 


New Britain, 


a 37 


4,458.31 


136 


7,145.49- 


al73 


11,603.80 


2.00 


New Haven, 


a2S6 


63,114.58 


d 


25,999.83 


a256 


89,114.41 


1.84 


New London, 


49 


6,398.04 


167 


4,651.84 


216 


11,049.88 


1.58 


Norwich, 


111 


9,000.71 


2% 


13,264.20 


407 


22,264.91 


1.70 


Plainfield, . 


a 2 


1,143.83 


d 


965.70 


a 2 


2,109.53 


1.11 


Tolland, 


1 


131.00 


8 


293.75 


9 


424.75 


1.29 


Torringrton, 

















Vernon, 


45 


3,591.41 


58 


2,184.90 


103 


5,776.31 


2.40 


Waterbury, 


a 41 


9,084.38 


d 


8,088.40 


a 41 


17,172.78 


1.% 


Windham, . 


40 


2,943.67 


d 


5,637.97 


40 


8^581.64 


2.04 


Total, . 


1,637 


$160,467.86 


2,370 


$116,885.64 


4,007 


$310,853.50 


1.67 



a Almshouse number not included. 

o Estimated. 

d Number could not be ascertained. 
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1883. 


In Institutions. 


Outside Relief. 


Total 
Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Total 
Expense. 


Per Cent. 


TOWN. 


Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Expense. 


Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Expense. 


of 
Grand List 

in Mills 
for Relief. 


Bridgeport, 


176 


d 




176 


C$34,000.00 


2.22 


Colchester, . 


a 8 


$3,774.71 


d 


$1,084.28 


a 8 


4,858.99 


3.59 


Danbury, . 


a 22 


6,754.92 


d 


2,508.73 


a 22 


9,263.65 


1.54 


East Haddam, . 


a 2 


1,486.37 


9 


200.75 


a 11 


1,687.12 


1.24 


Fairfield, . 


8 


1,148.70 


33 


2,165.81 


41 


3,314.51 


1.52 


Clastonbury, 


a 3 


286.12 


21 


1,554.21 


a 24 


1,840.33 


1.63 


Hartford, . 


699 


44,129.92 


1,718 


27,593.56 


2,417 


71,723.48 


1.49 


Xfitchfield, . 


13 


1,471.63 


27 


791.52 


40 


2,263.15 


1.14 


Meriden, 


116 


7,037.93 


184 


8,658.62 


300 


15,696.55 


1.62 


Middletown, 


a 24 


5,388.11 


d 


6,843.07 


a 24 


12,231.18 


1.47 


Milford. . 


3 


201.43 


29 


1,710.81 


32 


1,912.24 


1.61 


New Britain, . 


a 32 


4,996.62 


114 


9,409.86 


al46 


14,406.48 


2.38 


New Haven, 


a257 


64,523.40 


d 


24,910.53 


a257 


89,433.93 


1.81 


New London, 


47 


6,297.67 


168 


5,298.44 


215 


11,596.11 


1.66' 


Norwich, . 


112 


9,334.10 


301 


13,994.44 


413 


23,328.54 


1.77 


Plainfield, . 


a 2 


964.29 


d 


904.51 


a 2 


1,868.80 


.90 


Tolland, 


1 


130.36 


7 


381.25 


8 


511.61 


1.51 


Torrington, 
















Vernon, 


49 


3,171.62 


55 


1,932.43 


104 


5,104.05 


1.85 


Waterbury, 


a 31 


10,056.31 


d 


10,246.76 


31 


20,303.07 


2.21 


Windham, . 


48 


2,094.43 


d 


5,512.37 


48 


7,606.80 


1.78 


Total, . 


1,653 


$173,248.64 


2,666 


$125,701.95 


4,319 


$332,950.59 


1.75 



a Almshouse number not included. 

c Estimated. 

d Number could not be ascertained. 
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1884. 


In Institutions. 


Outside Relief. 


Total 
Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Total 
Expense. 


Per Cent. 

of 

Grand List 

in Mills 

for Relief. 


TOWN. 


Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Expense. 


Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Expense. 


Bridgeport, 


207 




d 




207 


4$34,500.00 


2.19 


Colchester, 


a 9 


$2,823.80 


d 


$1,808.88 


a 9 


4,632.68 


3.56 


Danbury, . 


a 25 


6,479.75 


d 


4,289.11 


a 25 


10,768.86 


1.73 


East Haddam, . 


a 1 ' 


934.57 


21 


246.16 


a 22 


1,180.73 


.90 


Fairfield, . 


10 


1,062.19 


40 


2,824.17 


50 


3,886.36 


1.68 


Glastonbury, 


a 5 


330.25 


23 


1,801.26 


a 28 


2,131.51 


1.90 


Hartford, . 


646 


41,224.19 


2,293 


34,242.54 


2,939 


75,466.73 


1.60 


Litchfield, . 


11 


1,533.25 


31 


576.44 


42 


2,109.69 


1.06 


Meriden, 


130 


7,698.81 


161 


7,844.95 


291 


15,543.76 


1.53 


Middletown, 


a 25 


4,399.61 


d 


8,442.86 


a 25 


12,842.47 


1.54 


Milford, . 


4 


188.58 


21 


1,847.52 


25 


2,036.10 


1.68 


New Britain, . 


92 


4,776.79 


136 


13,657.59 


228 


18,434.38 


2.94 


New Haven, 


a335 


54,703.58 


d 


23,457.34 


a335 


78,160.92 


1.59 


New London, 


67 


5,742.12 


191 


5,791.25 


258 


11,533.37 


1.64 


Norwich, 


122 


15,935.27 


350 


15,355.71 


472 


31,290.98 


2.38 


Plainfield, . 


a 1 


989.36 


d 


1,269.50 


a 1 


2,258.86 


1.19 


Tolland, . 


1 


126.22 


8 


400.00 


9 


526.22 


1.54 


Torrington, 
















Vernon, 


48 


3,358.48 


69 


2,035.85 


117 


5,394.33 


1.95 


Waterbury, 


a 30 


10,653.43 


d 


11,549.47 


a 30 


22,202.90 


2.33 


Windham, 


60 


3,516.52 


d 


2,924.05 


60 


6,440.57 


1.51 


Total, . 


1,829 


$166,476.77 


3,344 


$140,364.65 


5,173 


$341,341.42 


1.79 



a Almshouse number not included. 

e Estimated. 

d Number could not be ascertained. 
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1885. 


In Institutions. 


Outside Relief. 


Total 
Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Total 
Expense. 


Per Cent. 

of 

Grand List 

in Mills 

for Relief. 


TOWN. 


Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Expense. 


Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Expense. 


Bridg-eport, 


309 




d 




209 


C$35,000.00 


2.22 


Colchester, 


a 10 


$3,342.94 


38 


$1,423.44 


a 48 


4,766.38 


3.79 


Danbury, . 


aV 


6,169.84 


d 


4,807.51 


«27 


10,977.35 


1.72 


East Haddam, . 


a 1 


1,421.30 


26 


484.77 


a 27 


1,906.07 


1.48 


Fairfield, . 


6 


388.53 


48 


3,057.18 


54 


3,445.71 


1.59 


Glastonbury, 


a 3 


343.53 


28 


1,914.76 


a 31 


2,258.29 


2.02 


Hartford, . 


769 


47,463.55 


2,876 


39,389.41 


3,645 


86,852.96 


1.83 


Litchfield, . 


11 


1,325.79 


28 


631.69 


39 


1,957.48 


.99 


Meriden, 


111 


7,300.25 


248 


11,349.85 


359 


18,650.10 


1.83 


Middletown, 


a 36 


5,341.30 


d 


7,726.06 


a 36 


13,067.36 


1.58 


Milford, . 


4 


171.51 


31 


1,638.06 


35 


1,809.57 


1.53 


New Britain, 


182 


8,994.55 


200 


16,353.14 


382 


25,347.69 


3.77 


New Haven, 


a339 


56,517.93 


d 


25,999.% 


a339 


82,517.89 


1.67 


New London, 


91 


6,485.51 


200 


7,114.04 


291 


13,599.55 


1.84 


Norwich, 


138 


15,482.93 


459 


22,682.74 


597 


38,165.67 


2.91 


Plainfield, 


a 1 


1,127.54 


d 


1,248.19 


a 1 


2,375.73 


1.26 


Tolland, . 


1 


129.24 


7 


337.20 


8 


466.44 


1.32 


Torringrton, 
















Vernon, 


58 


4,680.19 


85 


3,033.49 


143 


7,713.68 


2.71 


Waterbury, 


a 43 


11,815.70 


d 


13,563.08 


a 43 


25,378.78 


2.67 


Windham, . 


101 


4,235.36 


ill 


2,432.91 


212 


6,668.27 


1.57 


Total, . 


2,141 


$182,737.49 


4,385 


$165,187.48 


6,526 


$382,924.97 


1.99 



a Almshouse number not included. 

e Estimated. 

d Number could not be ascertained. 
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1886. 


In Institutions. 


Outside Relief. 


Total 
Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Total 
Expense. 


Per Cent. 

of 

Grand List 

in Mills 

for Relief. 


TOWN. 


Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Expense. 


Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Expense. 


Bridgeport, 


212 




d 




212 


C$35,500.00 


2.28 


Colchester, 


a 17 


$3,256.89 


35 


$1,240.40 


a 52 


4,497.29 


3.71 


Danbury, . 


a 25 


6,924.54 


d 


4,835.20 


a 25 


11,759.74 


1.74 


Bast Haddam, . 


a 2 


1,231.62 


12 


489.98 


a 14 


1,721.60 


1.36 


Fairfield, . 


8 


573.48 


47 


2,982.05 


55 


3,555.53 


1.59 


Glastonbury, 


a 4 


122.33 


24 


1,495.19 


28 


1,617.52 


1.46 


Hartford, . 


751 


47,732.64 


2,841 


41,084.49 


3,592 


88,817.13 


1.86 


Litchfield, . 


9 


997.73 


28 


593.86 


37 


1,591.59 


.79 


Meriden, 


90 


5,877.87 


195 


10,426.08 


285 


16,303.95 


1.61 


Middletown, 


58 


6,578.01 


96 


7,953.84 


154 


14,531.85 


1.76 


Milford, 


3 


* 795.49 


23 


1,347.03 


26 


2,142.52 


1.81 


New Britain, 


96 


10,602.89 


168 


16,695.00 


264 


27,297.89 


3.92 


New Haven, 


o338 


65,007.58 


d 


26,822.44 


a338 


91,830.02 


1.84 


New London, 


85 


6,137.42 


191 


5,896.78 


276 


12,034.20 


1.60 


Norwich, . 


150 


15,381.53 


389 


16,514.33 


539 


31,895.86 


2.46 


Plainfield, . 


a 1 


1,403.67 


d 


795.79 


a 1 


2,199.46 


1.26 


Tolland, . 


1 


108.21 


6 


220.32 


7 


328.53 


.94 


Torringfton, 


a 6 


1,807.38 


58 


3,171.26 


64 


4,978.64 


2.92 


Vernon, 


63 


3,226.82 


64 


2,472.33 


127 


5,699.15 


2.03 


Waterbury, 


a 52 


11,893.90 


d 


12,250.39 


a 52 


24,144.29 


2.52 


Windham, . 


85 


4,159.94 


81 


2,439.20 


166 


6,599.14 


1.59 


Total, . 


2,056 


$193,819.94 


4,258 


$159,725.% 


6,314 


$389,045.90 


1.99 



a Almshouse number not included. 
c Estimated. 

d Number could not be ascertained. 

* Includes Hospital Account for 1883, 1884, 1885, 1886, for one patient, which is in- 
cluded in number for those years. 
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1887. 


In Institutions. 


Outside Relief. 


Total 
Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Total 
Expense. 


Per Cent. 

of 

Grand List 

in Mills 

for Relief. 


TOWN. 


Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Expense. 


Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Expense. 


Bridgeport, 


227 




d 




227 


C$36,O00.OO 


2.23 


Colchester, 


13 


$2,733.05 


45 


$1,351.03 


58 


4,084.08 


3.86 


Danbury, . 


a 19 


7,965.07 


d 


4,741.54 


a 19 


12,706.61 


1.86 


East Haddatn, . 


a 4 


2,328.13 


17 


641.34 


a 21 


2,969.47 


2.32 


Fairfield, . 


9 


1,385.00 


46 


2,730.17 


55 


4,115.17 


2.00 


Glastonbury, 


a 5 


408.14 


23 


2,167.94 


a 28 


2,576.08 


2.36 


Hartford, . 


771 


54,571.74 


2,182 


44,995.36 


2,953 


99,567.10 


2.05 


Litchfield, . 


14 


2,205.90 


25 


370.31 


39 


2,576.21 


1.28 


Meriden, 


82 


6,050.41 


192 


11,854.00 


274 


17,850.95 


1.72 


Middletown, 


59 


8,022.47 


99 


5,702.66 


158 


13,725.13 


1.67 


Mil ford, . 


4 


215.92 


25 


1,687.74 


29 


1,903.66 


1.64 


New Britain, 


151 


12,056.92 


202 


20,989.12 


353 


33,046.04 


4.81 


New Haven, 


o326 


74,906.09 


d 


24,017.92 


o326 


98,924.01 


2.00 


New London, 


68 


6,569.54 


207 


5,795.45 


275 


12,364.99 


1.60 


Norwich, . 


135 


15,595.04 


316 


13,250.40 


451 


28,845.44 


2.18 


Plainfield, . 


a 3 


1,066.37 


d 


1,344.03 


a 3 


2,410.40 


1.43 


Tolland, 


1 


167.15 


6 


266.25 


7 


433.40 


1.26 


Torrington, 


a 6 


2,562.21 


52 


1,821.56 


a 58 


4,383.77 


2.51 


Vernon, 


54 


3,985.53 


50 


2,434.01 


104 


6,419.54 


2.31 


Waterbury, 


a 52 


13,855.41 


d 


15,176.74 


a 52 


29,03215 


2.89 


Windham, . 


123 


7,202.04 


66 


2,596.64 


189 


9,798.68 


2.35 


Total, . 


2,126 


$223,852.13 


3,553 


$163,880.75 


5,679 


$423,732.88 


2.15 



a Almshouse number not included. 

c Estimated. 

d Number could not be ascertained. 
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1888. 


In Institutions. 


Outside Relief. 


Total 
Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Total 
Expense. 


Per Cent. 

of 

Grand List 

in Mills 

for Relief . 


TOWN. 


Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Expense. 


Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Expense. 


B rid fire port, 


230 




d 




230 


C$36,500.00 


2.18 


Colchester, 


32 


$3,391.53 


42 


$1,408.27 


74 


4,799.80 


4.92 


Danbury, . 


a 26 


7,916.14 




6,135.76 


a 26 


14,051.90 


2.02 


East Haddam, . 


a S 


2,190.18 


16 


440.33 


a 21 


2,630.51 


2.08 


Fairfield, . 


15 


1,215.24 


84 


3,641.02 


99 


4,856 .26 


230 


Glastonbury, 


a 9 


1,704.99 


32 


479.62 


41 


2,184.61 


2.03 


Hartford, . 


782 


67,229.45 


2,271 


45,107.89 


3,053 


112337.34 


231 


Litchfield, . 


12 


1,839.97 


18 


435.78 


30 


2,275.75 


1.13 


Meriden, 


87 


6,128.67 


224 


9,926.84 


311 


16,055.51 


1.50 


Middletown, 


63 


8,683.86 


99 


6,161.53 


162 


14,845.39 


1.80 


Milford, . 


7 


496.57 


26 


1,918.98 


33 


2,415.55 


2.01 


New Britain, 


133 


9,063.16 


222 


20,871.20 


355 


29,934.36 


4.13 


New Haven, 


a357 


59,034.50 


d 


25,329.49 


357 


84,363.99 


1.68 


New London, 


75 


6,463.02 


190 


6,604.96 


265 


13,067:98 


1.67 


Norwich, . 


152 


12,810.17 


377 


12,250.98 


529 


25,061.15 


1.91 


Plainfield, . 


a 4 


1,043.28 


d 


776.72 


a 4 


1,820.00 


1.06 


Tolland, . 


2 


285.19 


6 


202.54 


8 


487.73 


1.57 


Torringrton, 


a 10 


2,733.64 


66 


1,790.34 


76 


4,523.98 


2.55 


'Vernon, 


69 


4,255.58 


48 


2,177.61 


117 


6,433.19 


2.30 


Waterbury, 


a 54 


12,375.01 


d 


14,840.94 


a 54 


27,215.95 


2.68 


Windham, . 


99 


7,789.88 


73 


2,510.54 


172 


10,300.42 


2.45 


Total, . 


2,223 


$216,650.03 


3,794 


$163,011.34 


6,017 


$416,161.37 


2.09 



a Almshouse number not included. 

e Estimated. 

d Number could not be ascertained. 
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1889. 


In Institutions. 


Outside Relief. 


Total 
Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Total 
Expense. 


Per Cent. 

of 
Grand List 

in Mills 
for Relief. 


TOWN. 


Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Expense. 


Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Expense. 


Bridgeport, 


236 




d 




236 


C$37,000.00 


1.68 


Colchester, 


a 16 


$3,454.44 


44 


$1,036.84 


60 


4,491.28 


4.43 


Danbury, . 


a 22 


9,288.23 


d 


5,803.98 


a 22 


15,092.21 


2.13 


East Haddam, . 


a 4 


1,857.48 


18 


252.41 


a 22 


2,109.89 


1.82 


Fairfield, . 


12 


1,356.21 


73 


3,108.51 


85 


4,464.72 


1.98 


Glastonbury,^ . 


a 6 


1,551.59 


43 


857.12 


a 49 


2,408.71 


2.26 


Hartford, . 


818 


57,55331 


2,345 


40,381.78 


3,163 


97,935.09 


2.07 


Litchfield, . 


15 


2,867.34 


19 


724.55 


34 


3,591.89 


1.74 


Meriden, 


100 


5,212.47 


222 


10,671.87 


322 


15,884.34 


1.45 


Middletown, 


70 


8,619.52 


115 


6,596.27 


185 


15,215.79 


1.81 


Milford, . . 


6 


409.71 


20 


1,430.76 


26 


1,840.47 


1.46 


New Britain, 


ISO 


8,956.41 


248 


25,274.90 


398 


34,231.31 


4.67 


New Haven, 


0294 


59,154.84 


d 


23,017.99 


a294 


82,172.83 


1.62 


New London, . 


78 


7,110.62 


174 


6,454.81 


252 


13,565.43 


1.73 


Norwich, . 


158 


10,590.13 


268 


11,73234 


426 


22,322.47 


1.69 


Plainfield, . 


a 6 


1,167.07 


d 


1,163.02 


a 6 


2,330.09 


137 


Tolland, . 


2 


280.82 


8 


332.00 


10 


612.82 


1.92 


Torrington, 


a 5 


2,217.83 


51 


1,834.17 


a 56 


4,052.00 


2.31 


Ternon, 


95 


4,362.97 


53 


2,095.58 


148 


6,458.55 


2.16 


Waterbury, 


a 75 


12,889.27 


d 


12,492.56 


a 75 


25,381.83 


2.45 


Windham, . 


116 


6,981.41 


35 


1,628.88 


151 


5,610.29 


» ™ 


Total, . 


2,209 


$205,881.67 


3,736 


$156,890.34 


5,945 


$399,772.01 


1.95 



a Almshouse number not included. 

• Estimated. 

d Number could not be ascertained. 
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1890. 


In Institutions. 


Outside Relief. 


Total 
Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Total 
Expense. 


Per Cent. 

of 
Grand List 

in Mills 
for Relief. 


TOWN. 


Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Expense. 


Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Expense. 


Bridgeport, 


265 


$23,024.45 j 


863 


$24,624.99 


1,128 


$47,649.44 


1.98 


Colchester, 


a 11 


3,386.10 


31 


1,324.78 


42 


4,710.88 


4.93 


Danbury, . 


a 22 


6,750.10 


d 


6,703.90 


a 22 


13,454.00 


1.87 


East Haddara, . 


a 4 


1,744.27 


23 


507.% 


a 27 


2,252.23 


1.90 


Fairfield, 


8 


1,074.46 


67 


3,369.69 


75 


4,444.15 


1.97 


Glastonbury, 


a 3 


1,030.84 


61 


1,229.81 


a 64 


2,260.65 


2.10 


Hartford, . 


936 


60,659.% 


2,116 


35,031.75 


3,052 


95,691.71 


1.98 


Litchfield, . 


13 


1,592.67 


29 


1,197.72 


42 


2,790.39 


1.41 


Meriden, . 


108 


5,462.79 


209 


10,670.36 


317 


16,133.15 


1.37 


Middle town, 


75 


8,345.64 


111 


7,291.59 


186 


15,637.23 


1.90 


Milford, . 


4 


403.84 


17 


1,119.29 


21 


1,523.13 


1.17 


New Britain, . 


129 


9,590.41 


232 


25,338.84 


361 


34,929.25 


4.36 


New Haven, 


o248 


63,464.46 


d 


16,851.79 


«248 


80,316.25 


1.58 


New London, • 


84 


7,844.61 


196 


6,138.94 


280 


13,983.55 


1.65 


Norwich, . 


148 


10,694.08 


264 


11,730.40 


412 


22,424.48 


1.70 


Plainfield, . 


a 4 


1,429.36 


d 


801.98 


a 4 


2,231.34 


1.30 


Tolland, . 


4 


431.17 


14 


416.24 


18 


847.41 


2.69 


Torringrton, 


a 8 


708.52 


35 


1,856.09 


a 43 


3,564.61 


.95 


Vernon, 


87 


5,155.26 


46 


3,419.24 


133 


8,574.50 


2.87 


Waterbury, 


a 69 


13,663.02 


d 


16,171.77 


a 69 


29,834.79 


2.83 


Windham, . 
> 


124 


6,763.73 


92 


2,424.90 


216 


9,188.63 


1.41 


Total, . 


2,285 


$234,219.74 


4,406 


$178,222.03 


6,691 


$412,441.77 


1.94 



a Almshouse number not included. 
d Number could not be ascertained. 
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TABLE No. 1.— Continued. 



1891. 


In Institutions. 


Outside Relief. 


Total 
Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Total 
Expense. 


Per Cent. 


TOWN. 


Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Expense. 


Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Expense. 


of 

Grand List 

in Mills 

for Relief. 


Bridgeport, 


265 


$20,086.20 


832 


$26,509.40 


1,097 


$46,595.60 


1.87 


Colchester, 


a 8 


3,148.59 


d 


682.22 


a 8 


3,830.81 


4.01 


Danbury, . 


a 25 


6,540.71 


d 


5,911.54 


o 25 


12,452.25 


1.70 


Bast Haddam, . 


12 


1,282.96 


21 


203.78 


33 


1,486.74 


1.27 


Fairfield, . 


10 


1,274.11 


63 


3,487.68 


73 


4,761.79 


1.76 


Glastonbury, 


a 9 


1,518.38 


34 


950.11 


a 43 


2,468.49 


2.34 


Hartford, . 


912 


57,889.69 


1,729 


31,268.81 


2,641 


89,158.50 


1.86 


Litchfield, . 


7 


634.94 


32 


1,397.46 


39 


2,032.40 


.98 


Meriden, 


121 


5,876.28 


175 


10,783.97 


2% 


16,660.25 


1.37 


Middle tow n, 


75 


9,445.40 


87 


6,618.27 


162 


16,063.67 


1.95 


Milford, . 


4 


232.02 


10 


768.65 


14 


900.67 


.69 


New Britain, 


118 


10,265.54 


199 


23,727.84 


317 


33,993.38 


4.10 


New Haven, 


a268 


62,545.03 


d 


17,094.01 


a268 


79,639.04 


1.53 


New London, 


90 


8,590.97 


182 


6,364.14 


272 


14,955.11 


1.74 


Norwich, . 


160 


10,396.82 


246 


10,563.68 


406 


20,960.50 


1.55 


Plainfield, . 


a 5 


2,236.82 


d 


1,493.14 


a 5 


3,729.96 


2.13 


Tolland, 


3 


412.35 


6 


332.08 


9 


744.43 


2.19 


Torring-ton, 


a 9 


1,870.99 


43 


1,628.43 


a 52 


3,499.42 


.89 


Vernon, 


95 


8,305.53 


52 


3,313.39 


147 


11,618.92 


3.93 


Waterbury, 


d 


14,576.68 


d 


17,885.41 


d 


32,462.09 


3.10 


Windham, . 


122 


7,218.05 


81 


3,011.69 


203 


10,229.74 


2.36 


Total, . 


2,318 


$234,348.06 


3,792 


$183,995.70 


6,110 


$418,343.76 


1.94 



a Almshouse number not included. 
d Number could not be ascertained 
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TABLE No. 1.— Continued. 



1892. 


In Institutions. 


Outside Relief. 


Total 
Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Total 
Expense. 


Per Cent. 


TOWN. 


Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Expense. 


Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Expense. 


of 

Grand List 

in Mills 

for Relief. 


Bridg-eport, 


411 


$18,160.65 


959 


$22,647.94 


1,370 


$40,808.59 


1.60 


Colchester, . 


20 


2,794.61 


37 


1,183.39 


57 


3,978.00 


4.19 


Danbury, . 


107 


6,329.27 


118 


7,021.42 


225 


13,350.69 


1.82 


East Haddam, . 


14 


1,078.28 


! 14 


449.37 


28 


1,527.65 


1.36 


Fairfield, . 


8 


1,268.23 


61 


3,709.75 


69 


4,977.98 


232 


Glastonbury, . 


15 


1,340 .38 


19 


818.54 


34 


2,158.92 


1.23 


Hartford, . 


1,230 


70,221.16 


1,140 


18,912.19 


2,370 


89,133.35 


1.78 


Litchfield, . 


19 


2,522.01 


28 


1,286.45 


47 


3,808.46 


1.91 


Meriden, 


114 


8,319.03 


174 


8,292.51 


288 


16,611.54 


134 


Middletown, 


74 


9,796.37 


57 


5,191.38 


131 


14,987.75 


1.76 


Milford, . 


1 


83.68 


14 


724.55 


15 


808.23 


.62 


New Britain, . 


101 


7,987.35 


192 


21,622.86 


293 


29,610.21 


3.44 


New Haven, 


1,038 


61,876.16 


323 


18,083.83 


1,361 


79,959.99 


1.49 


New London, . 


106 


8,657.81 


177 


5,452.23 


283 


14,110.04 


1.64 


Norwich, . 


148 


9,906.72 


234 


10,221.91 


382 


20,128.63 


1.49 


Plainfield, . 


10 


1,770.23 


36 


861.25 


36 


2,631.48 


1.49 


Tolland, 


2 


267.54 


8 


467.34 


10 


734.88 


2.29 


Torringrton, 


24 


1,959.76 


57 


2,764.88 


81 


4,724.64 


1.17 


Vernon, 


109 


6,562.59 


43 


2,850.74 


152 


9,413.33 


3.26 


Waterbury, 


309 


16,293.61 


322 


16,627.70 


631 


32,921.31 


3.04 


Windham, . 


113 


6,942.95 


72 


3,578.36 


185 


10,521.31 


2.37 


Total, . 


3,973 


$244,138.39 


4,075 


$152,768.59 


8,048 


$396,906.98 


1.79 
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TABLE No. 1.— Continued. 



1893. 


In Institutions. 


Outsit 

Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


k Relief. 


Total 
Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Total 
Expense. 


Per Cent. 

of 
Grand List 

in Mills 
for Relief. 


TOWN. 


Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Expense. 


Expense. 


Bridgeport, 


527 


$18,719.48 


1,022 


$26,150.90 


1,549 


$44,870.38 


.82 


Colchester, . 


a 12 


2,888.41 


36 


1,145.97 


a 48 


4,034.38 


4.15 


Danbury, . 


102 


9,357.44 


136 


11,562.77 


238 


20,920.21 


2.85 


East Haddam, . 


15 


1,053.80 


20 


210.17 


35 


1,263.97 


1.12 


Fairfield, . 


12 


1,251.64 


75 


4,027.29 


87 


5,278.93 


2.45 


Glastonbury, 


a 8 


1,401.30 


23 


696.93 


a 31 


2,098.23 


1.27 


Hartford, . 


1,420 


63,176.51 


1,145 


14,837.69 


2,565 


78,014.20 


1.53 


Litchfield, . 


17 


2,115.20 


22 


1,197.93 


39 


3,313.13 


1.14 


Meriden, 


132 


7,488.64 


245 


9,650.58 


377 


17,139.22 


1.29 


Middletown, 


68 


8,056.21 


71 


5,217.19 


139 


13,273.40 


1.53 


Milford, 


2 


81.86 


19 


908.17 


21 


990.03 


.73 


New Britain, 


145 


9,803.44 


203 


22,081.57 


348 


31,885.01 


3.55 


New Haven, 


o334 


50,852.58 


i d 


20,273.15 


a334 


71,125.73 


1.22 


New London, 


125 


9,063.70 


I 224 


7,115.03 


349 


16,178.73 


1.81 


Norwich, 


160 


69,513.44 


230 


69,711.90 


390 


19,225.34 


1.41 


Plainfield, . 


a 5 


1,923.23 


d 


1,013.64 


5 


2,936.87 


1.61 


Tolland, 


3 


338.72 


6 


440.51 


9 


779.23 


2.32 


Torrington, 


a 12 


1,684.94 


71 


2,233.55 


a 83 


3,918.49 


.91 


Vernon, 


98 


6,557.20 


i * 


3,106.66 


136 


9,663.93 


3.32 


Waterbury, 


a 83 


17,677.13 


\ d 


20,775.57 


a 83 


38,452.70 


3.23 


Windham, . 


114 


5,978.62 


92 


3,881.06 


206 


9,859.68 


2.23 


Total, . 


3,311 


$228,983.56 


3,678 


$166,238.23 


6,989 


$395,221.79 


1.54 



a Almshouse number not included. 

b Eleven months only. 

d Number could not be ascertained. 
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TABLE No. l.— Concluded. 



1894. 


In Institutions. 


Outside Relief. 


Total 
Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Total 
Expense. 


Per Cent. 

of 
Grand List 

in Mills 
for Relief. 


TOWN. 


Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Expense. 


Num- 
ber 
Aided. 


Expense. 


Bridgeport, 


426 


$19,834.68 


979 


$32,911.80 


1,405 


$52,746.48 


1.13 


Colchester, . 


22 


3,425.79 


58 


1,518.72 


80 


4,944.51 


5.29 


Danbury, . 


177 


8,548.52 


295 


18,876.47 


472 


27,424.99 


3.72 


East Haddam, . 


17 


1,338.56 


20 


262.28 


37 

i 


1,600.84 


1.47 


Fairfield, . 


9 


1,240.13 


65 


3,557.59 


74 


4,797.72 


2.23 


Glastonbury, 


15 


1,411.85 


34 


1,255.44 


49 


2,667.29 


2.01 


Hartford, . 


1,320 


73,267.19 


1,908 


16,910.23 


3,228 


90,177.42 


1.77 


Litchfield, . 


24 


1,971.98 


34 


1,176.59 


58 


3,148.57 


1.25 


Meriden, 


127 


8,439.61 


269 


12,126.65 


396 


20,566.26 


1.58 


Middletown, 


74 


8,051.87 


69 


7,556.04 


143 


" 15,607.91 


1.80 


Milford, . 


2 


104.30 


15 


1,452.84 


17 


1,557.14 


1.09 


New Britain, 


145 


8,985.50 


299 


19,602.54 


444 


28,588.04 


3.15 


New Haven, 


1,286 


58,564.95 


573 


20,609.80 


1,859 


79,174.75 


1.42 


New London, 


164 


10,050.17 


249 


6,233.40 


413 


16,283.57 


1.79 


Norwich, 


160 


69,771.86 


313 


612,579.66 


473 


622,351.52 


1.62 


Plainfield, . 


14 


2,887.49 


47 


1,212.06 


61 


4,099.55 


2.29 


Tolland, . 


2 


260.72 


10 


534.62 


12 


795.34 


2.21 


Torring-ton, 


36 


2,440.48 


73 


2,524.00 


109 


4,964.48 


1.31 


Vernon, 


91 


6,667.64 


117 


6,952.08 


208 


13,619.72 


4.49 


Waterbury, 


351 


22,707.47 


701 


25,241.01 


1,052 


47,948.48 


3.95 


Windham, . 


120 


5,360.38 


82 


4,700.43 


202 


10,060.81 


2.26 


Total, . 


4,582 


$255,331.14 


6,210 


$197,794.25 


10,792 


$453,125.39 


1.82 



6 Thirteen months. 
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PER CENT. OP GRAND LIST IN MILLS. 



TOWN. 


1875. 


1879. 


1883. 


1887. 


1891. 


1894. 


Bridgeport, . 


2.39 


2.73 


2.22 


2.23 


1.87 


1.13 


Colchester, . 




2.10 


3.59 


3.86 


4.01 


5.29 


Dan bury, 




2.31 


1.54 


1.86 


1.70 


3.72 


East Haddam, 




1.64 


1.24 


2.32 


1.27 


1.47 


Fairfield, 




1.08 


1.52 


2.00 


1.76 


2.23 


Glastonbury, 


2.37 


2.11 


1.63 


2.36 


2.34 


2.01 


Hartford, 


.96 


1.57 


1.49 


2.05 


1.86 


1.77 


Litchfield, . 


1.27 


1.22 


1.14 


1.28 


.98 


1.25 


Meriden, 


2.08 


3.32 


1.62 


1.72 


1.37 


1.58 


Middletown, . 




1.60 


1.47 


1.67 


1.95 


1.80 


Milford, . 




1.62 


1.61 


1.64 


.69 


1.09 


New Britain, 


2.18 


3.70 


2.38 


4.81 


4.10 


3.15 


New Haven, . 




1.00 


1.81 


2.00 


1.53 


1.42 


New London, 


1.23 


1.54 


1.66 


1.60 


1.74 


1.79 


Norwich, 


.80 


1.60 


1.77 


2.18 


1.55 


1.62 


Plainfield, . 


.77 


1.57 


.90 


1.43 


2.13 


2.29 


Tolland, 




2.04 


1.51 


1.26 


2.19 


2.21 


Torrington, • 








2.51 


.89 


1.31 


Vernon, . 


1.80 


2.52 


1.85 


2.31 


3.93 


4.49 


Waterbury, . 


1.82 


1.42 


2.21 


2.89 


3.10 


3.95 


Windham, 




2.22 


1.78 


2.35 


2.36 


2.26 
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TOTAL COST OP POOR RELIEF. 





1892. 


1894. 

i 


Institutions, 

Outside, 


$687,291.33 
324,566.11 


$585,417.48 
409,197.70 


Total, 


$911,857.44 


$994,615.18 



The amount expended in 1894 for all poor relief by towns, 
cities, and the State, was $994,615.18, being 2.40 mills of the 
Grand List of that year, and an individual cost in the entire State, 
based on the census report of the population in 1890, of $1.33 per 
capita. The number of people aided outside of and in all institu- 
tions in Connecticut, at the expense of the towns and of the State 
in 1894, was J 7>7 2 9> tne cos * being an average of $56.10 for each 
person so assisted. 

It should be remembered, however, in making comparisons, 
that the returns from the State for 1892 embrace a period of 
fifteen months, caused by the fact that a change in the fiscal year 
necessitated the keeping of the accounts in this way. No definite 
data exists on which a division of the State expenses can be made, 
but if we assume that they were distributed equally over the period 
mentioned we will reach the following approximate figures: 



Institutions, 
Outside, . 

Total, 



1892. 



$542,700.85 
324,086.18 



1894. 



$585,417.48 
409,197.70 



$866,787.03 



$994,615.18 
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OTHER SOURCES OF RELIEF. 

The amount given in the foregoing table is the actual expendi- 
ture of the different towns and the State for the support of its 
indigent and insane poor, and by no means covers the real cost 
to the people of the State. It must be understood that in many 
of the larger communities there are private boards of organized 
charities, and other aid societies, who expend large amounts of 
money each year in the giving of alms to the worthy poor. The 
amount in dollars of such almsgiving it would be impossible to 
ascertain, for donations of this character are distributed to the 
beneficiaries, in many cases, secretly, and by individuals from 
whom information could not be obtained, for the reason that the 
persons to whom supplies are furnished by these organizations 
are, in most instances, those whose pride is such as to prevent 
them from becoming charges upon the town. Again, the aid 
rendered the poor by the hundreds of church societies in the 
entire State is given through channels and in ways so obscure 
as to render even an estimate valueless. Indeed, it may be said 
that more in amount is given in charity in a manner, and by 
spiritual advisers and other church representatives, of which the 
people at large have no accurate knowledge, than the whole ex- 
penditures of those which become known to the public. It has 
been stated that it is a fact easily susceptible of proof that 
Connecticut leads the nation in its expenditures, through pub- 
lic and private means, for the support and care of its poor. 
Individuals, too, give largely to the needy poor, and the amount 
of such philanthropy is seldom known to the outside world. 
Instances are not rare of large sums being given in form of 
annuities to private charities, city missions, and associations 
of like nature. It should also be remembered that the interest 
account on the large sum involved in the construction of the very 
substantial buildings used for charitable purposes throughout the 
State has no place in this computation, and that those structures 
should remain as substantial monuments to the generosity of the 
citizens of the State to its unfortunate wards is not to be regretted. 
That the people of the State are extremely liberal in the giving of 
its substance to those in needy circumstances, the figures as given 
in the Report of the Bureau go far to show. 
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HARTFORD COUNTY. 





ALMSHOUSE. 


HOSPITALS, HOMES, Ac. 


TOWN. 


Number of 
People 
Aided. 


Net Expense 
op Maintenance. 


Number of 
People 
Aided. 


Expenditure for 




1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


Hartford, . 


445 


607 


$29,688.06 


$34,629.93 


785 


713 


$40,533.10 


$38,637.26- 


Avon, . 


















Berlin, 


1 


5 


372.74 


388.02 


3 


4 


284.11 


213.45 


Bloomfield, 












4 


3 


231.42 


326.61 


Bristol, 


18 


18 


2,030.87 


2,400.16 


5 


10 


656.11 


973.07 


Burlington, 












2 


3 


71.27 


203.31 


Canton, 


8 


7 


830.00 


737.00 


5 


7 


140.00 


234.00 


East Granby, . 


















East Hartford, . 


11 


11 


1,125.30 


1,586.10 


7 


21 


574.37 


1,206.23 


East Windsor, . 


10 


9 


502.81 


1,201.00 


4 


5 


333.81 


312.82 


Enfield, 


20 


16 


1,556.55 


1,365.02 


17 


17 


1,877.69 


1,988.43 


Farming-ton, 


12 


13 


1,642.20 


1,546.09 


3 


8 


371.78 


678.96 


Glastonbury, 


7 


6 


746.07 


843.17 


8 


9 


594.31 


568.6* 


Granby, 










1 


1 


52.00 


5X00 


Hartland, . 










1 


1 


131.28 


130.36 


Manchester, 


37 


36 


1,698.40 


2,045.12 


20 


28 


1,730.72 


1,844.17 


Marlboroug-h, . 


















New Britain, 


74 


86 


4,284.30 


5,166.87 


27 


59 


3,703.05 


3,818.63* 


Newington, 










5 


3 


261.04 


236.10 


Plainville, . 










6 


4 


435.61 


305.13 


Rock; Hill, 










1 


2 


12.57 


29*85 


Simsbury, . 


4 


5 


1,147.30 


858.73 


3 


3 


300.97 


378.67 


Southington, 


19 


16 


1,767.33 


2,008.39 


6 


9 


516.43 


722.99 


South Windsor, 


5 


5 


121.18 


423.11 


3 


9 


383.29 


553.35 


Suffield, 


8 


9 


767.40 


2,816.27 


7 


8 


673^2 


585.68 


West Hartford, 










7 


12 


751.11 


774.72 


Wet her 8 field, . 


5 


3 


428.73 


454.00 


1 


2 


51.42 


21.71 


Windsor, 


6 


12 


363.82 


916.03 


8 


10 


1,044.49 


970.86 


Windsor Locks, 










8 


7 


733.04 


1,032.11 


Total, . 


690 


864 


$49,073.06 


$59,385.01 


947 


958 


$56,448.51 


$56,799.15 
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HARTFORD COUNTY.-Continubd. 






OUTSIDE RELIEF. 


TOWN. 


Heads op 

Families 

Aided. 


Other In- 
dividuals 
Aided. 


Amount Paid for 
Rent. 


Amount Paid for 
Other Relief. 




1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


Hartford, . 


344 


525 


7% 


1,383 


$5,052.91 


$6,799.28 


$13,859.28 


$10,110.95 


Avon, 






12 


12 






992.50 


994.00 


Berlin, 


7 1 10 


1 8 


9 


84.00 


133.00 


-564.43 


1,010.38 


Bloomfield, 


1 


2 


5 


7 






487.36 


568.88 


Bristol, 


24 


52 


90 


121 






o5,845.87 


o6,555.33 


Burlington, 


2 ; 3 


6 


5 






1,154.54 


1,188.37 


Canton, 


11 1 10 


20 


24 


110.00 


84.00 


813.66 


1,014.90 


East Granby, 


2 


7 


6 


3 






209.44 


272.06 


East Hartford, . 


20 


29 


19 


28 


48.50 


197.50 


1,837.04 


1,645.61 


East Windsor, . 


9 


13 


12 


13 


10.41 


10.00 


766.86 


1,244.65 


Enfield, 


31 


28 


11 


13 


319.83 


197.00 


1,509.68 


1,253.94 


Farmington, 


34 


21 


39 


24 


277.00 


227.00 


2,945.63 


1,672.69 


-Glastonbury, 


12 


12 


7 


22 


61.00 


120.25 


757 .54 


1,135.19 


-Granby, 


3 


3 


4 


4 






0565.91 


0659.06 


Hartland, . 






3 


5 






174.05 


379.% 


Manchester, 


28 


61 


32 


28 


56.50 


306.67 


3,639.99 


5,439.61 


Marlborough, • 


1 


12 


4 


2 


24.00 


17.00 


311.57 


765.73 


New Britain, 






5192 


6299 


7,880.23 


6,010.90 


13,742.63 


13,591.64 


Newington, 


5 


3 


4 


2 


81.46 


17.50 


482.00 


341.12 


Plainville, . 


10 


8 


10 


14 


111 JO 


271.00 


816.41 


977.57 


Rocky Hill, 


4 


7 


11 


12 






854.24 


792.84 


Simsbury, . 


2 


3 


3 


5 


31.20 




75.76 


• 316.58 


Southing-ton, 






6 15 


636 




66.50 


707.32 


992.42 


South Windsor, 


3 


3 


5 


4 






0961.57 


0736.92 


Suffield, 


4 


7 


5 


5 






202.29 


762.85 


West Hartford, 


6 


7 


5 


8 


227.75 


299.00 


985.73 


773.63 


Wethersfield, . 


5 


4 


4 


2 


69.29 


123.25 


195.50 


343.85 


Windsor, . 


7 


8 


7 


19 






657.54 


1,248.72 


Windsor Locks, 


14 


23 


15 


16 


226.00 


152.00 


887.29 


1,443.82 


Total,. . 


589 


861 


1,350 


2,125 


$14,671.58 


$15,031.85 


$57,003.63 


$58,233.27 



a Including amount paid for rent. 
b Including heads of families. 
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BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 



NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 



TOWN. 



New Haven, 

Waterbury, 

Ansonia, 

Beacon Falls, 

Bethany, 

Branford, 

Cheshire, 

Derby, . 

East Haven, 

Guilford, 

Haraden, 

Madison, 

Meriden, 

Middlebury, 

Milford, 

Naugatuck, 

North Branford 

North Haven, 

Orange, 

Oxford, 

Prospect* 

Seymour, 

Southbury, 

Wallingford, 

Wolcott, 

Woodbridgre, 



Total, 



Number op 
People 
Aided. 



ALMSHOUSE. 



1892. 



705 

229 

23 



1894. 



72 



25 



911 

240 

19 



75 



1,081 



1,325 



Net Expense 
op Maintenance. 



1892. 



$32,522.70 
8,558.32 
2,869.69 



238,77 
612.00 



873.15 
833.49 



5,926.94 



1,658.41 



1894. 



$30,480.85 

13,711.60 

1,941.43 



752.50 



811.29 
707.42 



5,789.36 



4,162.46 



$54,093.47 



HOSPITALS, HOMES, Ac. 



Number of 
People 
Aided. 



1,592.73 



1892. 



$59,949.64 



333 
80 
a 
1 
2 
5 
2 
6 
3 
2 
12 
10 
42 

1 

12 
1 
2 
6 
2 

10 
' 21 



1894. 



555 



375 
111 
33 

3 
9 
3 
9 
4 
1 

11 
9 

52 

2 

35 
2 
2 

11 

3 

1 
4 

17 



Expenditure por 



698 



1892. 



$29,353.46 

7,735.29 

1,431.00 

75.09 

163.63 

446.03 

269.69 

1,187.83 

372-59 

372.20 

C 500.00 

1,195.74 

2,392.09 



83.68 
1,151.95 
130.72 
229.94 
356.40 
228.02 



1,020.89 



2,480.88 



160.08 



1894. 



$51,337.20 



$28,084.10 
8,995.87 
1,299.09- 



253.75 
737.32 
356.44 

1,155.2T 
380.65 
130.36 
536.52 
975.94 

2,650.25 



104.30 
2,680.86 
287.38 
216.41 
613.78 
312.13- 
50.00 
521.44- 



1,347.68: 



43.41 



$51,732.95 



a Number could not be ascertained. 
b No almshouse in 1892. 
c Estimated. 
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NEW HAVEN COUNTY.— Continued 





OUTSIDE RELIEF. 


TOWN. 


Heads of 

Families 

Aided. 


Other In- 
dividuals 
Aided. 


Amount Paid for 
Rent. 


Amount Paid for 
Other Relief. 




1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


New Haven, 


211 


417 


112 


156 


$72.00 


$72.00 


$18,011.83 


$20,537.80 


Waterbury, 


65 


113 


257 


588 


3,264.28 


4,728.63 


13,363.42 


20,512.38 


Ansonia, 


201 


198 


4 


6 




1,115.50 


a 6,961.01 


7,507.09 


Beacon Falls, . 




4 


3 


2 






87.60 


212.78 


Bethany, . 






4 


3 






305.13 


145.68 


Branford, . 


14 


11 


32 


39 


167.00 


87.00 


2,190.85 


2,131.50 


Cheshire, 


4 


5 


8 


8 


73.01 


87.50 


489.84 


298.01 


Derby, . 


28 


13 


114 


26 


750.00 


288.00 


7,923.17 


2,926.07 


Bast Haven, 


4 


4 










a 153.64 


a 73.95 


Guilford, . 


23 


21 










a 1,078.72 


a 884.86 


Hatnden, 


3 


3 


10 


9 






a 957.30 


a 813.42 


Madison, . 


1 


2 


7 


7 




59.00 


747.46 


1,039.92 


Meriden, 


156 


249 


18 


20 


1,700.00 


2,000.00 


6,592.51 


10,126.65 


Middlebury, 


1 


2 


1 


1 






350.68 


617.95 


Milford, 


5 


7 


9 


8 




58.00 


724.55 


1,394.84 


Naugatuck, 


36 


74 


20 


67 


292.00 


314.00 


2,326.60 


6,074.25 


North Branford, 




1 


3 


6 






585.02 


404.50 


North Haven, . 






b 10 


b 8 






a 451.63 


a 791.97 


Orange, 


8 


13 


12 


34 




588.40 


a 1,333.39 


2,100.94 


Oxford, 


1 


2 


7 


13 






412.55 


682.16 


♦Prospect, . 


















Seymour, . 


17 


32 


23 


22 


217.91 


389.47 


1,210.93 


4,492.74 


Southbury, . 






b 10 


b 11 






a 504.99 


a 592.40 


Wallingford, . 


42 


78 


13 


36 


1,008.00 


1,829.75 


2,849.% 


3,845.53 


Wolcott, 


1 


1 


3 


1 






205.83 


131.65 


Woodbridge, 


1 


1 


3 


4 


39.00 


33.00 


166.15 


392.11 


Total, . 


822 


1,251 


183 


1,075 


$7,583.20 


$11,600.25 


$69,984.76 


$88,731.15 



a Including amount paid for rent. 
b Including- heads of families. 
* No expense for these years. 
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BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 



NEW LONDON COUNTY. 





ALMSHOUSE. 


HOSPITALS, HOMES, Ac. 


TOWN. 


Number of 
People 
Aided. 


Net Expense 
of Maintenance. 


Number of 
People 
Aided. 


Expenditure for 




1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


1892. 
$4,199.16 


1894. 


New London, . 


74 


124 


$4,458.65 


$5,578.67 


32 


40 


$4,471.50 


Norwich, 


100 


105 


5,044.85 


5,326.09 


48 


55 


4,861.87 


4,445.77 


Bozrah, 










2 


2 


228.38 


260.72 


Colchester, 


10 


10 


1,570.96 


1,921.94 


10 


12 


1,223.65 


1,503.85 


East Lyme, 


















Franklin, . 


















Griswold; . 


4 


5 


450.00 


470.30 


2 


8 


247.25 


592.20 


Groton, 


9 


8 


1,101.13 


1,391.69 


9 


8 


1,225.84 


850.80 


Lebanon, 










6 


7 


661.91 


663.23 


Ledyard, . 










4 


6 


503.84 


506.52 


Lisbon, 










2 


2 


275.19 


260.72 


Lyme, . 


















Montville, . 


5 


6 


1,052.85 


93234 


3 


5 


217.04 


213.44 


No. Stoning-ton, 










2 


2 


152.51 


166.49 


Old Lyme, • 


5 


1 


692.27 


341.44 


3 


3 


315.83 


326.48 


Preston, 










6 


8 


751.86 


875.84 


Salem, . 










1 


1 


104.00 


104.00 


Sprag-ue, 


4 


4 


347.66 


446.11 


1 


1 


136.27 


13036 


Stoning-ton, 


23 


25 


2,652-26 


2,095.57 


16 


14 


1,891.34 


1,876.34 


Voluntown, 










2 


2 


265.04 


260.72 


Waterford, . . 


7 


8 


1,636.98 


1,801.36 


1 


1 


147.42 


130.36 


Total, . 


241 


2% 


1 $19,007.61 


$20,305.51 


150 


177 


$17,408.40 


$17,639.34 
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NEW LONDON COUNTY.— Continued. 



TOWN. 



New London, 

Norwich, 

Bozrah, 

Colchester, . 

East Lyme, 

Franklin, . 

Griswold, . 

Groton, 

Lebanon, 

Led yard, 

Lisbon, 

Lyme, 

Montville, . 

No. Stonington, 

Old Lyme, . 

Preston, 

Salem, 

Sprague, 

Stonington, 

Volnntown, 

Waterford, 



OUTSIDE RELIEF. 



Heads of 

Families 

Aided. 



1892. 



1894. 



195 

11 

22 

18 

3 

36 

24 

6 

6 

1 

3 

20 

5 

9 

6 

6 
22 

10 



Other In- 
dividuals 
Aided. 



1892. 



am 

a234 

6 
20 

2 
14 
6 
13 
11 
3 
6 
T 
7 
12 
8 
a 10 
17 
10 
a 5 
12 



1894. 



54 

o313 

9 

36 

2 
1 

28 
18 
7 
4 
10 
6 
5 
13 
12 
a 10 
14 
14 
a 7 
3 



Amount Paid for 
Rent. 



1892. 



$515.00 



91.50 



16.00 
22.50 



15.00 
24.00 



37.00 



1894. 



$1,359.50 



70.00 



121.00 
25.00 
38.50 



16.00 
30.00 



20.00 
33.32 



72.00 



Amount Paid for 
Other Relief. 



1892. 



$4,937.23 

610,221.91 

786.88 

1,183.39 

236.34 

247.66 

686.90 

1,240.94 

1,450.35 

858.27 

492.23 

238.75 

1,159.77 

b 1,429.31 

677.85 

957.00 

b 40.00 

1,508.74 

1,743.03 

547.38 

530.28 



1894. 



$4,873.90 

612,579.66 

1,529.80 

1,448.72 

640.20 

331.78 

1,435.13 

1,944.41 

1,704.19 

714.27 

210.90 

792.55 

1,219.77 

b 1,109.61 

945.45 

971.24 

b 60.00 

1,444.43 

2,290.82 

522.44 

704.12 



Total, 



154 



403 



580 



566 



$787.00 



$1,785.32 



| $31,174.21 



$37,50339 



a Including heads of families. 
b Including amount paid for rent. 
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BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 



FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 



ALMSHOUSE. 



HOSPITALS, HOMES, Ac. 



TOWN. 



Bridgeport, 

Danbury, . 

Bethel, 

Brookfield, . 

Darien, 

East on, 

Fairfield, . 

Greenwich, 

Huntington, 

Monroe, 

New Canaan, 

New Fairfield, 

Newtown, 

Norwalk, 

Redding-, 

Ridgefield, 

Sherman, 

Stamford, 

Stratford, 

Trumbull, 

Weston, 

Westport, 

Wilton, 



Number of 
People 
Aided. ! 



1892. 



Total, 



263 
60 



89 



a 42 



25 



489 



1894. 



274 
110 



112 



a 53 



35 



597 



Net Expense 
of Maintenance. 



1892. 



$11,182.94' 
2,360.92 



3,431.44 



1,024.50 



3,742.89 



508.20 



3,590.16 



$25,841.05 



$12,365.62 
3,689.55 



3,S73.51 



1,035.45 



3,978.08 



733.61 



3,571.23 



$28,947.05 



Number of 
People 
Aided. 


Expenditure for 


1892. 
148 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


152 


$6,977.71 


$7,469.06 


47 


67 


3,968.35 


4,858.97 


3 


4 


194.38 


261.46 


1 


1 


138.44 


173.57 


7 


7 


676.33 


659.39 


1 


2 


136.56 


141.75 


8 


9 


1,268.23 


1,240.1S 


18 


15 


1,989.12 


1,628.18 


3 


7 


305.55 


772.37 


1 





130.36 




5 


4 


560.36 


215.54 


8 


7 


943.90 


876.73 


a25 


a25 


3,870.51 


3,880.33 


6 


2 


194.% 


169.30 


8 


17 


372.31 


666.48 


30 


51 


3,343.92 


3,911.36 


4 


3 


715.43 


471.92 


4 


5 


409.64 


420.61 


1 


ll 


130.72 


131.44 


9 


13 


1,047.07 


716.22 


4 


5] 


547.80 


643,64 


341 


1 
397 


$27,921.65 


$29,308.45. 



a Estimated. 
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FAIRFIELD COUNTY.— Continued. 











OUTSIDE RELIEF. 






TOWN. 


Heads of 

Families 

Aided. 


Other In- 
dividuals 
Aided. 


Amount Paid for 
Rent. 


Amount Paid for 
Other Relief. 




1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


Bridgeport, 


597 


632 


362 


347 


$36.00 




$22,611.94 


$32,911.80 


Danbury, . 


100 


265 


18 


30 


1,400.00 


$2,051.00 


5,621.42 


16,825.47 


Bethel, 


10 


10 


13 


25 


287.00 


239.00 


1,383.70 


2,089.47 


Brook fie Id, 




1 


> 


12 






800.50 


459.84 


Darien, 


6 


6 


13 


16 


260.00 


240.00 


1,572.19 


2398 35 


Easton, 


4 


1 


9 


13 


24.00 


24.00 


429.19 


663.36 


Fairfield, . 


11 


17 


50 


48 






63,709.75 


63,557.59 


Greenwich, 


64 


73 


22 


41 






65,901.92 


68,635.63 


Huntington, 


34 


26 


13 


11 


262.00 


248.00 


1,034.31 


1,507.61 


Monroe, 


2 




4 


7 






448.82 


371.26 


New Canaan, 


15 


19 


3 


3 


24.00 




644.58 


576.66 


New Fairfield, . 


8 


8 


7 


7 


25.00 


40.00 


617.50 


830.30 


Newtown, . 


6 


6 


13 


13 






61,591.70 


62,368.84 


Norwalk, . 


C70 


C85 


C140 


C170 


1,754.72 


1,835.50 


7,906.04 


12,187.28 


Redding, 


2 


7 


7 


7 






303.11 


759.00 


Ridgefield, 




9 


a 16 


3 




42.00 


938.02 


725.93 


Sherman, . 


5 


7 


9 


10 


15.00 




893.84 


579.75 


Stamford, . 




40 


«125 


125 




1,322.25 


610,618.87 


12,680.80 


Stratford, . 


8 


5 


12 


8 


40.00 


160.30 


584.30 


738.24 


Trumbull, . 


2 




1 


4 




30.00 


154.90 


140.11 


Weston, 


2 


2 


4 


3 






412.17 


309.16 


Westport, . 


2 


3 


38 


54 


120.00 


84.00 


2,223.12 


2,453.11 


Wilton, 






a 12 


a 9 






6 534.46 


6 669.63 


Total, . 


938 


1,222 


911 


966 


$4,247.72 


$6,316.05 


$70,93635 


$104,439.19 



a Including- heads of families. 
6 Including amount paid for rent. 
e Estimated. 
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BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 



WINDHAM COUNTY. 





ALMSHOUSE. 


HOSPITALS, HOMES, Ac. 


TOWN. 


Number of 
People 
Aided. 


Net Expense of 
Maintenance. 


Number of 
People 
Aided. 


Expenditure for 




1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1804. 


1892. 


1894. 


Windham, . 

Putnam, 

Ashford, 

Brooklyn, . 

Canterbury, 

Chaplin, 

Eastford, . 

Hampton, . 

Killingly, . 

Plainfield, . 

Pomfret, 

Scotland, 

Sterling, 

Thompson, . 

Woodstock, 


95 

20 

6 

3 

5 

20 
a 5 

10 
12 


102 
18 
5 
2 
4 

23 
a 10 

11 
12 


$4,359.86 

1,333.32 

50,412 

353.00 

429.15 

680.91 
1,192.16 

1,059.27 
752.08 


$3,519.39 

1,323.24 

840.09 

267.97 

502.60 

1,804.37 
2,366.05 

1,531.08 
1,344.03 


18 
11 

3 

1 
1 

1 
4 
5 
7 
1 

4 

3 


18 
13 

1 
1 

1 
8 
4 
7 
1 

1 
2 


$2,583.09 
1,153.69 

173.29 
134.77 
110.85 

97.51 
432.84 
578.07 
761.84 
132.10 

368.06 
278.42 


$1,840.99 
1,157.11 

78.69 
130.00 

104.64 
776.95 
521.44 
616.51 
130.36 

45.50 
139.65 


Total, . 


176 


187 


$10,663.87 


$13,498.82 


59 


57 


$6,804.53 


$5,541.84 



a Eight hundred tramps cared for in 1892, and one thousand eight hundred and 
forty in 1894, at an estimated cost of ten cents each. 
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WINDHAM County—Continued. 





Heai 

Fam 
An 


OUTSIDE RELIEF. 


TOWN. 


3S OF 
ILIES 
)ED. 


Other In- 
dividuals 
Aided. 


Amount Paid for 
Rent. 


Amount Paid for 
Other Relief. 




1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


Windham, . 
Putnam, 
Ash ford, 
Brooklyn, . 
Canterbury, 
Chaplin, 
Eastford,* . 
Hampton, . 
Killingrly, . . 
Plainfield, . 
Pomfret, 
Scotland, . 
Sterling-, 
Thompson, . 
Woodstock, 


42 

36 

4 

6 

1 
1 

27 

8 
3 

1 

1 

37 

8 


73 
64 

4 

4 
1 
1 
3 
61 
15 
6 
1 

51 
12 


30 

10 

6 

a 14 

4 

1 

3 

a 6 

26 

18 

10 

6 

6 

1 

3 


10 

11 

7 

a 12 

2 

1 

3 

5 

38 

32 

8 

8 

6 

20 

6 


$450.50 
79.25 

40.00 
6.00 
10.00 

186.15 

9.00 
55.00 

36.00 


$790.00 
153.17 

18.00 

201.01 

42.80 
60.00 

39.50 
3.00 


$3,127.86 

1,834 38 

349.50 

248.39 

232.92 

178.90 

175.09 

b 334.27 

1,791.32 

861.25 

752.40 

216.55 

626.04 

1,430.21 

323.57 


$3,910.43 

2,955.36 

40519 

496.41 

240.00 

203.16 

380.40 

b 227.53 

2,479.98 

1,212.06 

568.13 

364.26 

537.47 

4,018.54 

332.76 


Total, . 


175 


295 


144 


169 


$871.90 


$1,307.48 


$12,482.65 


$18,331.68 



a Including heads of families. 
b Including amount paid for rent. 
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BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 



LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 







ALMSHOUSE. 


HOSPITALS, HOMES, Ac. 


TOWN. 


Number of 
People 
Aided. 


Net Expense of 
Maintenance. 


Number of 
People 
Aided. 


Expenditure for 




1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


Litchfield, . 


13 


17 


$1,883.27 


$1,138.10 


6 


7 


$638.74 


$833.88 


Winchester, 


8 


16 


778.47 


1,167.70 


8 


9 


868.75 


2,163.20 


New Milf ord, . 


13 


13 


777.96 


952.51 


6 


5 


681.00 


595.00 


Barkhampsted, . 













1 




78.21 


Bethlehem, 










1 


1 


88.44 


130.36 


Bridge water, 










2 


2 


130.95 


130.95 


Canaan, 













1 


' 


130.36 


Colebrook, . 










3 





237.16 




Cornwall, . 










1 


1 


130.00 


130.00 


Goshen, 










1 


1 


135.32 


130.36 


Harwinton, 










3 


2 


292.97 


260.72 


Kent, . 










1 


3 


131.06 


160.68 


Morris, 










1 


1 


81.90 


79.55 


New Hartford, . 










7 


4 


502.42 


324.07 


Norfolk, . 


4 


4 


450.79 


510.85 


5 


7 


337.53 


527.30 


North Canaan, . 










4 


7 


365.60 


687.83 


Plymouth, . 










8 


6 


824.16 


605.21 


Roxbury, . 


















Salisbury, . 


13 


7 


1,723.42 


1,553.17 


11 


10 


1,439.15 


1,127.06 


Sharon, 


6 


6 


785.13 


815.02 


2 


3 


264.28 


402.99 


Thomaston, 










10 


9 


956.53 


855.72 


Torrington, 


14 


18 


856.81 


1,104.12 


10 


18 


1,102.95 


1,336.36 


Warren, 










1 


1 


132.22 


130.36 


Washington, 










2 


8 


159.80 


355.70 


Watertown, 










1 


3 


100.00 


113.00 


Woodbury, . 










4 


6 


359.93 


506.04 


Total, . 


71 


81 


$7,255.85 


$7,241.47 


98 


116 


$9,960.86 


$11,794.91 
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LITCHFIELD COUNTY.— Continued. 



TOWN. 



Litchfield, . 

Winchester, 

New Milford, 

Barkhampsted, 

Bethlehem, 

Bridge water, 

Canaan, 

Colebrook, . 

Cornwall, . 

Goshen, 

Harwinton, 

Kent, . 

Morris, 

New Hartford, 

Norfolk, . 

North Canaan, 

Plymouth, . 

Roxbury, . 

Salisbury, . 

Sharon, 

Thomaston, 

Torrington, 

Warren, 

Washington, 

Watertown, 

Woodbnry, . 



Total, 



Heads of 

Families 

Aided. 



1892. 



1894. 

1 
3 
27 
1 
1 
3 
6 
1 
4 
4 
3 
3 

3 
3 
2 
3 
3 

10 
7 

17 

39 
2 
7 

10 
6 



163 169 



OUTSIDE RELIEF. 



Other Ie- 

dividuals 

Aided. 


1892. 


1894. 


26 


33 


38 


47 


10 


IS 


8 


10 


4 


2 


3 


3 


11 


7 


8 


5 


5 


9 


5 


4 


7 


9 


3 


2 


1 


1 


12 


15 


10 


18 


11 


19 


19 


14 


9 


8 


14 


12 


19 


15 


8 


7 


25 


34 


3 


1 


5 


8 


13 


7 


7 
284 


13 


318 



Amount Paid for 
Rent. 



1892. 



$804.00 
250.00 



4.00 
31.89 



3.00 



35.00 
54.00 



336.00 
144.00 



62.00 



$1,723.89 



1894. 



$600.00 
300.00 



24.00 
75.00 



48.50 



76.52 
15.50 
25.00 



425.50 
303.00 



124.50 
67.25 



$2,084.77 



Amount Paid for 
Other Relief. 



1892. 



a $1,286.45 

930.60 

1,931.77 

934.78 

228.16 

661.52 

859.20 

462.77 

700.00 

731.45 

984.95 

488.25 

15.00 

a 1,675.06 

a 365.02 

a 1,626.99 

a 896.54 

583.62 

1,125.67 

593.64 

1,008.13 

2,620.28 

163.66 

245.25 

615.63 

a 1,801.06 



$23,536.05 



1894. 



a $1,176.59 

407.62 

1,978.77 

859.91 

228.96 

661.39 

610.56 

347.69 

660.47 

256.14 

842.28 

461.02 

14.40 

a 1,299.65 

a 600.54 

a 1,749.92 

926.87 

493.67 

722.14 

289.47 

727.22 

2,221.00 

229.92 

666.66 

1,403.36 

% 1,140.82 



$20,977.04 



a Including amount paid for rent. 

b Including $314.33 received from the Henry H. Peck Road and Poor Fund. 
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BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 



MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 







ALMSHOUSE. 


HOSPITALS, HOMES, Ac. 


TOWN. 


Number of 
People 
Aided. 


Net Expense 
of Maintenance. 


Number of 
People 
Aided. 


Expenditure for 




1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


Middletown 

Haddam, 

Chatham, 

Chester, 

Clinton, 

Cromwell, 

Durham, 

East Haddai 

Essex, 

Killingwort 

Middlefield, 

Old Saybroo 

Portland, 

Saybrook, 

Westbrook, 


• 

m, . 
H, . 
k, . 


46 

4 
5 

b 

12 
3 

23 


42 
3 

5 

5 

15 
9 

21 


$3,775.89 
450.00 
492.46 

999.86 
• 614.45 

1,886.70 


$3,393.39 
450.00 
605.36 

150.00 

1,196.77 
515.15 

2,661.27 


a 28 
3 
2 
4 
3 

12 
1 
2 
3 
2 
1 
3 

15 

2 


a 32 

2 
5 
3 

4 
7 

2 
3 
3 

14 


$6,020.48 

406.26 

228.03 

314.91 

411.78 

699.26 

85.00 

78.42 

365.90 

298.73 

138.39 

289.92 

1,328.83 

187.17 


$4,658.48 
266.72 
587.27 
228.93 
396.11 
818.66 

141.79 
313.29 
469.87 
130.36 
463.47 
1,039.60 
89.57 
130.36 


Total, . 


93 


100 


$8,219.36 


$8,971.94 


81 


82 


$10,853.08 


$9,734.48 



a Not including- children in County Home. 
b No almshouse. 
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MIDDLESEX COUNTY.— Continued. 







OUTSIDE RELIEF. 


TOWN. 


Heads of 

Families 

Aided. 


Other In- 
dividuals 
Aided. 


Amount Paid for 
Rent. 


Amount Paid for 
other Relief. 




1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


Middletown 

Had dam, 

Chatham, 

Chester, 

Clinton, 

Cromwell, 

Durham, 

East Hadda 

Essex, 

Killingrwort 

Middlefield, 

Old Saybroo 

Portland, 

Sajbrook, . 

Westbrook, 


m, . 


45 

1 
4 
3 
1 

4 

3 

1 

7 

1 

3 

1 


53 
5 
7 
4 
2 
9 

4 

4 
2 

3 

1 


12 

5 

3 

1 
i 
1 12 

15 

11 

11 

14 

2 
2 
6 
a 25 
2 


16 
1 
5 
1 

10 

10 
7 

16 
a 17 
2 
3 
5 
a53 
2 
2 


$1,000.00 

60.00 
16.00 

51.00 

11.50 

127.59 

18.00 


$1,200.00 
60.00 

108.00 
15.00 

303.00 


$4,191.38 
109.57 
516.90 
225.80 
602.01 

1,235.08 
911.26 
437.87 

1,058.98 
144.00 
318.33 
304.02 

3,063.54 
684.13 

b 108.97 


$6,356.04 
311.91 
249.36 
220.94 
680.56 

1,171.12 
639.62 
247.28 

1,514.81 
256.00 
165.96 
253.86 

3,730.57 

694.68 

b 398.39 


Total, . 




74 


94 


121 


150 


$1,284.09 


$1,686.00 


$13,931.84 


$16,891.10 



a Including- heads of families. 
b Including- amount paid for rent. 
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TOLLAND COUNTY. 





• 


ALMSHOUSE. 


HOSPITALS, HOMES, Ac. 


TOWN. 


Number of 
People 
Aided. 


Net Expense 
of Maintenance. 


Number of 
People 
Aided. 


Expenditure for 




1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


Tolland, 

And over, 

Bolton, 

Columbia, 

Coventry, 

Ellington, 

Hebron, 

Mansfield, 

Somers, 

Stafford, 

Union, 

Vernon, 

Willington, 




13 
88 


71 


$832.14 
3,577.03 




$877.95 

4,145.49 


2 

1 

2 

2 
3 
6 
2 
21 
1 

40 


2 

4 
2 
1 
2 
2 
6 
2 
20 

41 


$267.54 
65.72 

269.34 

208.64 
370.41 
715.03 
144.15 
2,985.56 
14.86 


$260.72 

505.12 
51.43 
130.00 
280.72 
252.86 
629.45 
163.80 
2,522.15 


Total, . 


101 


85 


$4,409.17 


$5,023.44 


$5,041.25 


$4,796.25 
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TOLLAND COUNTY.— Continued. 







OUTSIDE RELIEF. 


TOWN. 


Heads of 

Families 

Aided. 


Other In- 
dividuals 
Aided. 


Amount Paid for 
Rent. 


Amount Paid for 
Other Relief. 




1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


"Tolland, 
Andover, 
Bolton, 
-Columbia, 
•Coventry, 
Ellington, 
Hebron, 
Mansfield, 
"Somers, 
Stafford, 
Union, . 
Vernon, 
Wellington, 




1 

4 
2 
2 
5 
7 

1 

• 

5 
12 

33 
3 

75 


1 
2 
3 

4 

13 

11 

3 

3 

10 

6 

1 

107 

5 

169 


7 
11 

8 

4 
11 

1 

14 
15 
12 
13 

5 
10 

5 


9 

8 

4 
10 

2 
11 
16 

8 
19 

7 
10 

5 


$40.00 

9.00 
10.50 

37.25 


$3.50 
12.00 


$427.34 

181.89 

725.43 

412.60 

1,425.27 

a 1,184.67 

591.46 

1,222.80 

874.75 

a 1,234.90 

199.69 

a 2,850.74 

519.30 


$534.62 

71.33 

814.81 

414.25 

2,407.50 

a 1,465.81 

441.09 

1,384.60 

1,221.87 

a 1,332.87 

316.07 

6,952.08 

809.53 


Total, . 


116 


109 

1 


$96.75 


$15.50 


$11,850.84 


$18,166.43 



a Including amount paid for rent. 
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TABLE No. 2 C. 
HARTFORD COUNTY. 



TOWN. 


Total 
Number 
Aided. 


Total Cost for 
Relief. 


Per Cent, of 

Grand List 

in Mills for 

Relief. 


Cost 
Person 

1892. 


Per 
Aided. 




1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


1894. 


Hartford, . 


2,370 


3,228 


$89,133.35 


$90,177.42 


1.78 


1.77 


$37.61 


$27.94 


Avon, . 


12 


12 


922.50 


994.00 


2. 21 


2.22 


76.87 


82.83 


Berlin, 


19 


28 


1,305.28 


1,744.85 


123 


1.69 


68.70 


62 32 


Bloomfield, 


10 


12 


718.78 


895.49 


1.02 


1.26 


71.87 


74 62 


Bristol, 


137 


201 


8,532.85 


9,928.56 


2.23 


2.61 


62.28 


49.40 


Burlington, 


10 


11 


1,225.81 


1,391.68 


3.46 


4.44 


122.58 


126.52 


Canton, 


44 


48 


1,893.66 


2,069.90 


1.55 


1.75 


43.04 


43.12 


East Granby, . 


8 


10 


209.44 


272.06 


.45 


.60 


26.18 


27.20 


East Hartford, . 


57 


89 


3,585.21 


4,635.44 


1.36 


1.73 


62.90 


52.08 


East Windsor, . 


35 


40 


1,613.89 


2,768.47 


1.41 


2.52 


46.11 


69.21 


Enfield, 


79 


74 


5,263.75 


4,804.37 


1.99 


1.82 


66.63 


64.92 


Farmington, 


88 


66 


5,236.61 


4,124.74 


3.33 


266 


59.51 


62.48 


Glastonbury, 


34 


49 


2,158.92 


2,667.29 


1.23 


2.01 


63.50 


54.43 


Granby, 


8 


8 


617.91 


711.06 


1.56 


1.80 


77.24 


88.88 


Hartland, . 


4 


6 


305.33 


510.32 


1.49 


2.94 


76.33 


85.05 


Manchester, 


117 


153 


7,125.61 


9,635.57 


1.87 


2.42 


60.90 


62.98 


Marlborough, . 


5 


14 


335.57 


782.73 


1.92 


4.37 


67.11 


55.91 


New Britain, 


293 


444 


29,61021 


28,588.04 


3.44 


3.15 


101.06 ' 


64.39- 


Newington, 


14 


8 


824.50 


594.72 


1.60 


1.34 


58.89 


74.34 


Plainville, . 


26 


26 


1,36332 


1,553.70 


2.00 


2-27 


52.44 


59.76 


Rocky Hill, 


16 


21 


866.81 


822.69 


2.47 


2.10 


54.18 


39.13 


Simsbury, . 


12 


16 


1,555.23 


1,553.98 


1.35 


J.36 


129.b0 


97.12 


Southing-ton, 


40 


61 


2,991.08 


3,790.30 


1.35 


1.74 


74.78 


62.14 


South Windsor, 


16 


21 


1,466.04 


1,713.38 


1.36 


1.65 


91.63 


81.59 


Suffield, 


24 


29 


1,643.21 


4,164.80 


85 


2.22 


68.47 - 


143.61 


West Hartford, 


18 


27 


1,964.59 


1,847.35 


.71 


.76 


109.14 


68.42 


Wethersfield, . 


15 


11 


744.94 


942.81 


.58 


.73 


48.66 


85.71 


Windsor, 


28 


49 


2,065.85 


3,135.61 


1.53 


2.24 


73.78 


63.99 


Windsor Locks, 


37 


46 


1,846.33 


2,627.93 


1.15 


1.67 


49.90 


57.13 


Total, . 


3,576 


4,808 


$177,126.78 


$189,449.26 


1.85 


1.% 


$49.53 


$39.40 
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TABLE No. 2 C 
NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 



TOWN. 


Total 

Number 

Aided. 


Total Cost for 
Relief. 


Per Cent. of 
Grand List 

in Mills 
for Relief. 


Cost Per 
Person Aided. 




1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


New Haven, 


1,361 


1,859 


$79,959.99 


$79,174.75 


1.49 


1.42 


$58.75 


$42.59 


Waterbury, 


631 


1,052 


32,92131 


47,948.48 


3.04 


3.95 


52.17 


45.58 


Ansonia, 


a 228 


256 


11,261.70 


11,863.11 


3.58 


3.69 


49.39 


46.34 


Beacon Falls, . 


4 


6 


162.69 


212.78 


.68 


.95 


40.67 


35.46 


Bethany, 


6 


6 


468.76 


399.43 


1.57 


1.08 


78.13 


66.57 


Branford, . 


52 


59 


3,042.65 


2,955.82 


1.65 


1.55 


58.51 


50.10 


Cheshire, . 


27 


25 


1,444.54 


1,494.45 


1.45 


1.50 


53.50 


59.78 


Derby, . 


148 


48 


9,861.00 


4,369.34 


5.24 


1.17 


66.63 


91.03 


East Haven, 


7 


8 


526.23 


454.60 


.79 


.75 


75.18 


56.82 


Guilford, . 


29 


28 


2,324.07 


1,826.51 


1.87 


1.82 


80.14 


65.23 


Hamden, 


34 


32 


2,290.79 


2,057.36 


1.35 


1.18 


67.35 


64.29 


Madison, 


18 


18 


1,943.20 


2,074.86 


2.70 


2.61 


107.95 


115.27 


Meriden, 


288 


3% 


16,611.54 


20,566.26 


1.34 


1.58 


57.68 


51.93 


Middlebury, 


2 


3 


350.68 


617.95 


1.39 


2.40 


175.34 


205.98 


Milford, . 


15 


17 


808.23 


1,557.14 


.62 


1.09 


53.88 


91.60 


Naugatuck, 


93 


225 


5,428.% 


13,231.57 


2.34 


5.17 


58.38 


58.81 


"North Branford, 


4 


9 


715.74 


691.88 


1.59 


1.57 


178.93 


76.88 


North Haven, . 


12 


10 


681.57 


1,008.38 


.85 


1.26 


56.80 


100.83 


Orange, 


26 


58 


1,689.79 


3,253.12 


.63 


1.15 


64.99 


56.09 


Oxford, 


10 


18 


640.57 


994.29 


2.01 


3.20 


64.05 


55.24 


Prospect, . 




1 


* 


50.00 




.32 




50.00 


"Seymour, . 


50 


58 


2,449.73 


5,403.65 


1.87 


4.05 


48.99 


93.17 


"Southbury, . 


10 


11 


504.99 


592.40 


.93 


1.42 


50.49 


53.85 


Wallingford, . 


76 


138 


6,338.84 


8,615.69 


2.02 


2.58 


83.41 


62.43 


"Wolcott, 


4 


2 


205.83 


131.65 


.93 


.60 


51.46 


65.82 


Woodbridge, 


6 


6 


365.23 


468.52 


.74 


.94 
1.93 


60.87 


78.09 


Total, . 


3,141 


4,349 


$182,998.63 


$212,013.99 


1.77 


$58.26 


$48.75. 



* No expense this year. 

a Not including- hospital inmates. 
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TABLE No. 2 C. 
NEW LONDON COUNTY. 



TOWN. 


Total 
Number | 
Aided. I 


Total Cost for 
Relief. 


Per Cent, of 

Grand List 

in Mills for 

Relief. 


Cost Per 
Person Aided. 




1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


New London, . 


283 


413 


$14,1100)4 


$16,283.57 


1.64 


1.79 


$49.86 


$39.43 


Norwich, 


382 


473 


20,128.63 


22,351.52 


1.49 


1.62 


52.69 


47.25 


Bozrah, 


13 


22 


1,015.26 


1,790.52 


2.21 


4.56 


78.10 


81.39 


Colchester, 


57 


80 


3,978.00 


4,944.51 


4.19 


5.29 


69.79 


51.18 


East Lyme, 


15 


18 


23634 


640.20 


34 


.93 


15.76 


35.57 


Franklin, . 


3 


5 


247.66 


331.78 


.86 


1.18 


82.55 


66.36- 


Griswold, . 


22 


50 


1,384.15 


2,497.63 


1.00 


1.62 


6*92 


49.95 


Groton, 


51 


68 


3,659.41 


4,307.90 


2.03 


2.24 


71.75 


63.35 


Lebanon, 


24 


31 


2,112.26 


2,392.42 


2.34 


2.74 


88.01 


77.1T 


Ledyard, 


19 


19 


1,428.11 


1,259.29 


3.10 


3.59 


75.16 


66.28 


Lisbon, 


7 


7 


767.42 


501.62 


3.40 


2.08 


109.63 


71.76 


Lyme, . . 


7 


13 


254.75 


808.55 


.98 


3.03 


36.39 


62.20 


Montville, . 


32 


37 


2,452.16 


2,395.55 


2.54 


2.41 


76.33 


64.74 


No. Stoning-ton, 


14 


12 


1,581.82 


1,276.10 


2.74 


2.39 


112.99 


10634 


Old Lyme, . 


25 


26 


1,700.95 


1,63337 


3.73 


3.61 


68.04 


62.82 


Preston, 


26 


26 


1,732.86 


1,880.40 


2.00 


2.20 


66.65 


72.32 


Salem, . 


11 


11 


144.00 


164.00 


.79 


.84 


13.09 


14.91 


Sprag-ue, 


32 


25 


2,029.67 


2,092.90 


3.16 


3.50 


63.43 


83.72- 


Stoning-ton, 


65 


75 


6,286.63 


6,262.73 


2.28 


2.25 


96.72 


83.50 


Voluntown, 


7 


9 


812.42 


783.16 


3.49 


3.41 


116.06 


87.02 


Waterford, 


30 


22 


2314.68 


2,635.84 


2.11 


2.52 


77.16 


119.81 


Total, . 


1,125 


1,442 


$68,377.22 


$77,233.56 


1.83 


2.03 


$60.78 


$53.56 
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TABLE No. 2 C. 
FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 



TOWN. 


Total 

Number 

Aided. 


Total Cost for 
Relief. 


Per Cent.of 

Grand List 

in Mills for 

Relief. 


Cost Per Person 
Aided. 




1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


Bridgeport, 


1,370 


1,405 


$40,808.59 


$52,746.48 


1.60 


1.13 


$29.79 


$37.54 


Danbury, . 


225 


472 


13,350.69 


27,424.99 


1.82 


3.72 


54.89 


58.10 


Bethel, 


26 


39 


1,865.08 


2,589.93 


1.61 


2.18 


71.73 


66.41 


Brookfield, . 


21 


14 


938.94 


633.41 


1.95 


1.61 


47.71 


45.24 


Darien, 


26 


29 


2,508.52 


3,297.74 


1.57 


1.83 


96.48 


113.72 


E as ton, 


14 


16 


589.75 


829.11 


1.44 


2.11 


42.12 


51.82 


Fairfield, . 


69 


74 


4,977.98 


4,797.72 


2.32 


2.23 


72.14 


64.83 


Greenwich, 


193 


241 


11,322.48 


13,837.32 


2.10 


2.20 


58.67 


57.42 


Hunting-ton, 


40 


44 


1,601.86 


2,527.98 


1.08 


1.71 


40.05 


57.45 


Monroe, 


7 


7 


579.18 


371.26 


1.57 


1.17 


82.74 


53.04 


New Canaan, 


29 


31 


2,253.44 


1,827.65 


4.32 


1.24 


77.70 


58.% 


New Fairfield, . 


15 


15 


642.50 


870 JO 


1.77 


3.08. 


42.83 


58.02 


Newtown, . 


27 


26 


2,535.60 


3,245.57 


1.62 


2.11 


93.91 


124.83 


Norwalk, 


277 


333 


17,274.16 


21,881.19 


2.67 


2.09 


62.36 


65.71 


Redding*, 


15 


16 


498.07 


928.30 


.96 


1.90 


33.20 


58.02 


Ridgefield, . 


28 


37 


1,818.53 


2,168.02 


1.36 


1.56 


64.95 


58.60 


Sherman, • 


14 


17 


908.84 


579.75 


2.63 


1.68 


64.92 


34.10 


Stamford, . 


180 


251 


17,552.95 


21,485.64 


1.84 


2.25 


97.52 


85.60 


Stratford, . 


24 


16 


1,339.73 


1,370.46 


131 


1.31 


55.82 


85.65 


Trumbull, . 


7 


9 


564.54 


590.72 


.94 


.99 


80.65 


65.64 


Weston, 


7 


6 


542.89 


440.60 


1.60 


1.35 


77.56 


73.43 


Westport, . 


49 


70 


3,390.19 


3,253.33 


1.56 


1.47 


69.19 


46.48 


Wilton, 


16 


14 


1,082.26 


1,313.27 


1.60 


2.28 


67.64 


93.09 


Total, . 


2,679 


3,182 


$128,946.77 


$169,010.74 


1.79 


1.72 


$48.13 


$53.11 
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TABLE No. 2 C. 
WINDHAM COUNTY. 



TOWN. 


Total 

Number 

Aided. 


Total Cost for 
Relief. 


Per Cent, of 

Grand List 

in Mills for 

Relief. 


Cost per 
Person Aided. 




1892. 
185 


1894. 

1 

202 ' 


1892. 


1894. 


1 1892. 

i 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


Windham, . 


$10,521.31 


$10,060.81 


2.37 


Z26 


$56.87 


$49.81 


Putnam, 


77 


106 


4,460.64 


5,588.88 


1.47 


1.84 


57.15 


52.73 


Ashford, 


16 


16 


853.62 


1,245.28 


4.17 


6.08 


53.35 


77.83 


Brooklyn, . 


20 


15 


814.68 


843.07 


.60 


.68 


40.73 


56.20 


Canterbury, 


16 


11 


802.84 


872.60 


1.79 


2.65 


50.18 


79.33 


Chaplin, 


3 


2 


299.75 


221.16 


1.47 


1.29 


99.91 


110.58 


Eastford, . 


4 


4 


175.09 


380.40 


.87 


2.62 


43.77 


95.10 


Hampton, . 


7 


9 


431.78 


332.17 


1.50 


1.20 


61.68 


36.91 


Killlngrly, . 


77 


130 


3,091.22 


5,262.31 


1.41 


£40 


40.15 


40.48 


Plalnfield, . 


36 


61 


2,631.48 


4,099.55 


1.49 


2.29 


73.10 


67.21 


Pomfret, 


20 


21 


1,523.24 


1,227.44 


1.62 


1.46 


76.16 


58.45 


Scotland, . 


8 


10 


403.65 


554.62 


1.87 


2.84 


50.46 


55.46 


Sterling, . 


7 


6 


626.04 


537.47 


1.94 


1.70 


89.43 


89.58 


Thompson, . 


52 


83 


2,857.54 


5,634.62 


1.76 


3.51 


54.95 


67.89 


Woodstock, 


26 


32 


1,390.07 


1,819.44 


1.59 
1.70 


2.11 
2.19 


53.46 


56.86 


Total, . 


554 


708 


$30,822.95 


$38,679.82 


$55.64 


$54.63 
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TABLE No. 2 C. 
LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 



TOWN. 


Total 
Number 
Aided. 


Total Cost for 
Relief. 


Per Cent, of 

Grand List 

in Mills for 

Relief. 


Cost Per 
Person Aided. 




1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


X4tchfield, • 


47 


58 


$3,808.46 


$3,148.57 


1.91 


1.25 


$81.03 


• $54.29 


Winchester, 


59 


75 


3,381.82 


4,338.52 


1.22 


1.58 


57.32 


57.85 


New Milford, 


57 


60 


3,640.73 


3,826.28 


1.95 


2.03 


63.87 


63.77 


Barkhamsted, . 


9 


12 


934.78 


938.12 


2.65 


3.32 


103.86 


78.18 


Bethlehem, 


5 


4 


316.60 


359.32 


.84 


1.26 


63.22 


89.83 


Bridg-e water, 


8 


8 


792.47 


792.34 


2.20 


2.23 


99.06 


99.04 


Canaan, 


13 


14 


863.20 


764.92 


1.62 


1.66 


66.40 


54.64 


•Colebrook, . 


12 


6 


731.82 


422.69 


2.15 


1.59 


60.98 


70.45 


Cornwall, . 


10 


14 


830.00 


790.47 


1.26 


1.30 


83.00 


56.46 


-Goshen, 


14 


9 


869.77 


386.50 


1.59 


.85 


62.13 


42.94 


Harwinton, 


13 


14 


1,277.92 


1,151.50 


3.03 


3.50 


98.30 


82.25 


Kent, . 


6 


8 


619.31 


621.70 


1.31 


1.39 


103.22 


77.71 


Morris, 


2 


2 


96.90 


93.95 


.28 


.36 


48.45 


46.97 


New Hartford, . 


25 


22 


2,177.48 


1,623.72 


2.05 


1.71 


87.10 


73.81 


Norfolk, . 


26 


32 


1,153.34 


1,638.69 


1.25 


1.65 


44.36 


51.21 


North Canaan, . 


21 


28 


1,992.59 


2,437.75 


2.90 


3.56 


94.89 


87.06 


Ply-month, . 


29 


23 


1,720.70 


1,608.60 


1.82 


1.86 


59.33 


69.94 


Roxbury, . 


13 


11 


618.62 


509.17 


1.53 


1.64 


47.59 


46.29 


Salisbury, . 


47 


39 


4,342.24 


3,427.37 


2.31 


1.98 


92-39 


87.88 


Sharon, 


34 


31 


1,643.05 


1.507.48 


1.26 


1.30 


48.32 


48.63 


Thomaston, 


34 


33 


2,300.66 


2,008.44 


1.52 


1.34 


67.67 


60.86 


Torrington, 


81 


109 


4,724.64 


4,964.48 


1.17 


1.31 


58.33 


45.55 


'Warren, 


6 


4 


295.88 


360.28 


1.28 


1.59 


49.31 


90.07 


Washing-ton, 


8 


23 


467.05 


1,146.86 


.53 


1.16 


58.38 


49.86 


Watertown, . 


18 


20 


715.63 


1,583.61 


.55 


1.15 


39.76 


79.18 


Woodbury, . 


19 
616 


25 


2,160.99 


1,646.86 


2.39 
1.57 


1.83 
1.60 


113.74 


65.88 


Total, . 


684 


$42,476.65 


$42,098.19 


$68.% 


$61.55 
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TABLE No 2 C. 
MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 



TOWN. 


Total 
Number 
Aided. 


Total Cost for 
Relief. 


PerC< 

Gram 

in Mi 

Rel 

1892. 
1.76 


»nt. of 
1 List 
lis for 
ief. 


Cost Per Person 
Aided. 




1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


Mlddletown, 


131 


143 


$14,987.75 


$15,607.91 


1.80 


$114.41 


$109.15 


Haddam, 


13 


HI 


965.83 


1,028.63 


1.51 


1.64 


74.29 


93.51 


Chatham, . 


14 


22 


1,297.39 


1,501.99 


1.99 


2.26 


92.67 


68.27 


Chester, 


8 


8 


556.71 


449.87 


1.15 


.93 


59.59 


56.23 


Clinton, 


16 


16 


1,013.79 


1,076.67 


1.51 


1.60 


63.36 


67.29 


Cromwell, . 


31 


31 


1,985.34 


2,247.78 


2.27 


2.46 


64.04 


72.51 


Durham, 


12 


7 


996.26 


639.62 


2.19 


1.42 


83.02 


91.37 


East Haddam, . 


28 


37 


1,527.65 


1,600.84 


1.36 


1.47 


54.56 


43.27 


Essex, 


21 


29 


2,039.33 


2,343.25 


2.36 


2.40 


97.11 


80.80 


Killingrworth, . 


4 


5 


442.73 


725.87 


2.25 


3.79 


110.68 


14517 


Middlefield, 


10 


8 


584.31 


599.32 


1.12 


1.28 


58.43 


74.91 


Old Sajbrook, . 


10 


11 


593.94 


717.33 


1.00 


1.20 


59.39 


65.21 


Portland, . 


63 


88 


6,299.07 


7,431.44 


3.25 


3.94 


99.99 


84.45 


Saybrook, . 


5 


• 


702.13 


784.25 


1.05 


1.15 


140.43 


130.71 


Westbrook, 


3 


4 


296.14 


528.75 


.61 


1.10 


98.71 


132.19 


Total, . 


369 


426 


$34,288.37 


$37,283.52 


1.84 


1.98 


$92.92 


$87.54 
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TABLE No. 2 C. 
TOLLAND COUNTY. 



TOWN 




Total 
Number 
Aided. 


Total Cost for 
Relief. 


Per Cent, of 

Grand List 

in Mills for 

Relief. 


Cost Per 
Person Aided. 




1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


Tolland, 

Andover, 

Bolton, 

Columbia, 

Coventry, 

Elling-ton, 

Hebron, 

Mansfield, 

Somers, 

Stafford, 

Union, 

Vernon, 

Willington, 




10 
12 

6 
15 

6 
21 
18 
20 
44 

7 
152 

9 


12 
2 
11 
8 
27 
15 
15 
21 
20 
45 
10 
208 
10 


$734.88 

247.61 

725.43 

421.60 

1,705.11 

1,184.67 

591.46 

1,431.44 

1,282.41 

2,782.07 

343.84 

9,413.33 

534.16 


$795.34 
71.33 

814.81 

417.75 
2,912.62 
1,517.24 

571.09 
1,665.32 
1,486.73 
2,840.27 

479.87 
13,619.72 

809.53 


2.29 
1.17 
4.09 
1.61 
2.66 
1.74 
1.44 
2.43 
1.60 
2.20 
2.90 
3.26 
2.49 


2.21 

.42 

4.79 

1.68 

4.58 
2.19 
1.76 
2.92 
2.24 
2.26 
4.07 
4.49 
3.90 


$73.48 
20.63 
60.45 
70.27 
113.67 
197.45 
28.16 
79.52 
64.12 
63.23 
49.12 
61.93 
59.80 


$66.28 
35.66 
74.07 
52.22 
107.87 
101.15 
38.07 
79.30 
74.34 
63.12 
47.98 
62.59 
80.95 


Total, . 


332 


404 


$21,398.01 


$28,001.62 


2.49 


3.31 


$64.45 


$69.31 



AVERAGE COST PER PERSON IN THE STATE FOR THE YEAR 1 894. 

It will be of interest to note that while the average cost per 
individual aided in the entire State during the year 1894 was 
$49.60, it by no means follows that this sum represents the 
approximate cost per person in all the towns, for in some places 
the expense was largely in excess of that amount, and in others 
a considerably lesser sum was expended. A few instances might 
well be quoted here showing the great difference in cost in many 
localities, where, to all intents and purposes, the same conditions 
exist. It will be found that in Hartford the average cost was 
$27.94, while in New Britain, a town in which the same conditions 
prevail, the expense was $64.39, and in New Haven the average 
cost was $42.39; in Bridgeport, $37.54; Middletown showing 
$109.15; New Lonflon, $39.43, and Norwich, $47.25. This wide 
difference is by no means confined to the larger communities, for 
it will be found that the average cost per person assisted in 
Middlebury was $205.98; in Chaplin, $110.58; Coventry, $107.87; 
while other small towns expended an average far less, as in 
Goshen, $42.94; Union, $47.98, and Hebron, $38.07. 
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TABLE No. 2 D. 





ALMSHOUSE. 


HOSPITALS, HOMES, Ac. 


BY COUNTIES. 


Number of 
People 
Aided. 


Net Expense of 
Maintenance. 


Number of 
People 
Aided. 


Expenditure for 




1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


Hartford, . 


690 


864 


$49,073.06 


$59,385.01 


947 


958 


$56,448.51 


$56,799.15 


New Haven, 


1,081 


1,325 


54,093.47 


59,949.64 


555 j 698 


51,337.20 


51,732.95 


New London, . 


241 


2% 


19,007.61 


20,305.51 


150 


177 


17,408.40 


17,63934 


Fairfield, . 


489 


597 


25,841.05 


28,947.05 


341 


397 


27,921.65 


29,308.45 


Windham, . 


176 


187 


10,663.87 


13,498.82 


59 


57 


6,804.53 


5,541.84 


Litchfield, . 


71 


81 


7,255.85 


7,241.47 


98 | 116 


9,960.86 


11,794.91 


Middlesex, . 


93 


10D 


8,219.36 


8,971.94 


81 . 82 


10,853.08 


9,734.48 


Tolland, 


101 


85 


4,409.17 


5,023.44 


40 


41 


5,041.25 


4,796.25 


Total, . 


2,942 


3,535 


$178,563.44 


$203,322.88 


2,271 


2,526 


$185,775.48 


$187,347.37 


By the State, . 


*350 


312 

3,847 


* 6,707.39 


4,180.16 


*1,289 


1,414 
3,940 


♦216,245.02 


tl90 f 567.07 


Grand Total, . 


3,292 


$185,270.83 


$207,503.04 


3,560 


$402,020.50 


$377,914.44 



* One year and three months. 

t Not including- $19,500.00 appropriated to build hospitals. 
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TABLE No. 2 D. 













OUTSIDE RELIEF 






BY COUNTIES. 


Heads of 

Families 

Aided. 


Other In- j 

dividuals 

Aided. 


Amount Paid for 
Rent. 


Amount Paid for 
Other Relief. 




1892. 


1894. 


1892. 
1,350 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


Hartford, . 


589 


861 


2,125 


$14,671.58 


$15,031.85 


$57,003.63 


$58,233.27 


New Haven, 


822 


1,251 


683 


1,075 


7,583.20 


11,600.25 


69,984.76 


88,731.15 


New London, 


154 


403 


580 


566 


787.00 


1,785.32 


31,174.21 


37,503.39 


Fairfield, . 


938 


1,222 


911 


966 


4,247.72 


6,316.05 


70,936.35 


104,439.19 


Windham, . 


175 


295 


144 


169 


871.90 


1,307.48 


12,482.65 


18,331.68 


Litchfield, . 


163 


169 


284 


318 


1,723.89 


2,084.77 


23.536.05 


20,977.04 


Middlesex, . 


74 


94 


121 


150 


1,284.09 


1,686.00 


13,931.84 


16,891.10 


Tolland, 


75 


169 


116 


109 


96.75 


15.50 


11,850.84 


18,166.43 


Total, . 


2,990 


4,464 


4,189 


5,478 


$31,266.13 


$39,827.22 


$290,900.33 


$363,273.25 


By the State, . 


* 


*.. 


*.. . 
4,189 


*.. . 




...... 


tt 2,399.65 


t 6,097.23 


Grand Total, 


2,990 


4,464 


5,478 


$31,266.13 


$39,827.22 


$293,299.98 


$369,370.48- 



* Included in Almshouse number, 
t One year and three months. 

X Including- expenses of State Board of Charities, the remainder being- amount paid 
to towns for support of paupers chargeable to the State. 
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TABLE No. 2 D. 



BY COUNTIES. 


Total Number 
Aided. 


Total Dost for Relief. 


Per Cent, of 

Grand List in 

Mills for 

Relief. 




1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


1892. 


1894. 


Hartford, . 
New Haven, 
New London, 
Fairfield, . 
Windham, 
Litchfield, 
Middlesex, 
Tolland, . 






3,576 

3,141 

1,125 

2,679 

554 

616 

369 

332 


4,808 

4,349 

1,442 

3,182 

708 

684 

426 

404 


$177,196.78 
182,998.63 
68,377.22 
128,946.77 
30,822.95 
42,476.65 
34,288.37 
21,398.01 


$189,449.26 
212,013.99 
77,233.56 
169,010.74 
38,679.82 
42,098.19 
37,283.52 
28,001.62 


1.85 
1.77 
1.83 
1.79 
1.70 
1.57 
1.84 
2.49 


1.96 
1.93 
2.03 
1.72 
£19 
1.60 
1.98 
3.31 


Total, . 
By the State, 






12,392 
* 1,639 


16,003 
1,726 


$686,505.38 
♦225,352.06 


$793,770.70 
200,844.46 


1.80 


1.92 


Grand Total, 




14,031 


17,729 


$911,857.44 


$994,615.16 







* One year and three months. 



Comparisons of the figures from the 168 towns in the State 
for 1894 with those for 1892 reveal the fact that the expense for 
poor relief increased during that interval #107,265.32, or 16 per 
cent. The number aided by the towns increasing from 12,392 in 
1892 to 16,003 in 1894, or 2 9 P er cent., while the cost per in- 
dividual aided decreased from $55.39 in 1892 to $49.60 in 1894. 
The solution of this apparent discrepancy is found in the fact that 
while a larger number of persons were assisted in 1894 than in 
1892, the length of time that they were on expense was less in the 
former than in the latter-named year. The number of towns in 
the entire State showing an increase of expenditure for support 
of the poor in 1894 over that of 1892 is 113, the largest amount of 
increase being made in Waterbury, $15,027.17; the largest per 
cent, of increase, however, was in Lyme, 217.4 P er cent. The 
smallest amount of increase was in Kent, $2.39, and the smallest 
per cent, of increase in Barkhamsted, . 36 per cent. 
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Fifty-five towns in the State decreased the cost for poor relief 
in 1894 from the expense in 1892. Of these Derby made the 
largest decrease, the amount being $5,491.66, and Simsbury the 
smallest, $1.25. The latter also showing the smallest per cent, of 
decrease, while Andover with a decrease per cent, of 71.2 is the 
largest. 

The per capita cost for support of the poor in the whole State 
based on the population, as given in the census report of 1890, 
was $1.16 in 1892 and $1.33 in 1894/ 

HARTFORD COUNTY. 

In Hartford County, twenty-two of the twenty-nine towns 
show an increase and seven a decrease of expense for the 
support of the poor, the largest amount of increase being 
$2,521.59 in Suffield, the smallest amount being in East Granby, 
$62.62; the largest per cent, of increase being 153.5 in Suffield, 
and the smallest 1.2 in Hartford. In the amount of decrease 
Farmington leads with $1,111.87, tne smallest being $1.25 in 
Simsbury, the per cent, of decrease being the largest in 
Newington, 2.79, Simsbury being .08. The total increase 
for the county was $15,308.29, and the decrease $2,985.81; 
net increase, $12,322.48 or 7 per cent.; the number aided in the 
county increasing from 3,576 in 1892 to 4,808 in 1894. The expense 
per individual assisted was $49.53 in 1892 and $39.40 in 1894, which 
may be explained by reason of larger numbers being aided for 
short periods only in the last-named year. The per capita cost 
in 1892, based on the census of 1890, was $1.20, and $1.29 in 1894. 

NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 

In New Haven County, seventeen towns increased and nine de- 
creased the cost for support of poor, Waterbury showing the largest 
amount of increase, it being $15,027. 17 more in 1894 than in 1892; 
Cheshire increasing the expense $49.91, the lowest amount; the 
largest amount of decrease was in Derby, $5,491.66, and the 
smallest $23. 86 in North Branford. The total increase in the whole 
county was $36, 349. 08, and the decrease $7,333.72, the net increase 
being $29,015.36; the increase per cent, in the county being 15.9. 
The highest per cent, of increase was 143.7 in Naugatuck, and the 
lowest in Cheshire, 3. 5 per cent. The largest per cent, of decrease 
was made in Derby, 55.7, and the smallest, .9 per cent., in New 
Haven. The number aided in the county increased from 3,141 in 
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1892 to 4,349 m 1894, the expense per person assisted being $58.26 
in the former, and $48. 75 in the latter-named year. 

The per capita cost, based on the census of 1890, was 88 cents 
in 1892 and $1.01 in 1894. Reference to the table will show that 
the town of Prospect paid nothing for support of poor in 1892. 
Comparison, therefore, for the purpose of ascertaining the per cent, 
would be of no value. 

NEW LONDON COUNTY. 

Of the twenty-one towns in New London County, fourteen 
increased and seven decreased the expense for poor relief from 
1892 to 1894; the largest amount of increase was $2,222.89 in 
Norwich, and the smallest in Salem, $20.00, the largest increase 
per cent, being 217.4 m Lyme, the smallest being in Sprague 3.1 
per cent. Of the towns showing a decrease, North Stonington is 
the largest in amount, $305.72, the smallest being $23.90 in 
Stonington. Lisbon shows the largest per cent, of decrease, 34.6, 
and the smallest was in Stonington, .4 per cent. The total 
increase in the county was $9,774.03, and the decrease $917.69. 
The net increase was $8,856.34 or 12.4 per cent. The number 
receiving aid in the county in 1892 was 1,125 at an individual cost 
of $60.78. In 1894 the cost per person was $53.56, the number, 
however, increasing to 1,442. Based on the census figures for 
1890, the cost per capita in the county was 89 cents in 1892 and 
$1.01 in 1894. 

FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 

In this county sixteen towns increased the expenditure for 
support of the poor in 1894 over the amount expended in 1892, 
seven showing a decrease in the same interval. Of those increas- 
ing the cost Danbury was the largest in amount, having expended 
$14,074.30 more in 1894 tnan m 1892, Trumbull showing the 
smallest increase, $26.18. The increase per cent, was also the 
largest in Danbury, 105.4, while the smallest was 2.3 in Stratford. 
The largest amount of decrease in cost was in New Canaan, $425. 79, 
the smallest in Weston, $102. 29. The largest per cent, of decrease 
was in Sherman, -36. 2, and the smallest 3.6 in Fairfield. The total 
amount of increase in the county was $41,751.71, the decrease 
being $1,687.74, a net increase of $40,063.97 or3i.i per cent. 
The cost per person aided in the county was $48.13 in 1892 and 
$53.11 in 1894, the number assisted being 2,679 and 3,182 in the 
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two years respectively. The per capita cost computed on the 
census report of the population in 1890 was 86 cents in 1892 
and $1.13 in 1894. 

WINDHAM COUNTY. 

The number of towns in this county which show an increase 
in expenditures for poor relief in 1894 over 1892 is ten. The 
largest amount of increase was $2,777.08 in Thompson, the largest 
increase per cent, being in Eastford, n 7. 3. The smallest increase 
in amount was in Brooklyn, $28.39, the per cent, also being the 
smallest in that town, 3.5. Five towns decreased the cost for the 
support of poor, the largest amount of decrease being made in 
Windham, while the largest per cent, of decrease was 26.2 in 
Chaplin, Windham showing the smallest decrease per cent., 
while the smallest amount of decrease was in Chaplin, $78.59. 
The total amount of increase in the county was $8,879.94, tne 
total decrease, $1,023.07, and the net increase, $7,856.87, being 25 
per cent, more in 1894 than in 1892. The cost per person aided 
in the latter-named year was $55.64, and in the former $54.63. 
Based on the population in 1890 the cost in the county in 1892 was 
68 cents per capita, and in 1894 the per capita cost was 86 cents, 

LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 

This county has the distinction of being the only one in the 
State which decreased the cost of poor relief in the interval from 
1892 to 1894; the number of towns also showing a decrease was 
larger than those which increased the expense, being 15 and 11 
respectively. The largest increase appears to have been made 
in Winchester, the amount being $956.70, while the largest 
increase per cent, was 145.6 in Washington. The smallest amount 
of increase was $2. 39 in the town of Kent, and the smallest increase 
per cent, was .36 in Barkhamsted. The amount of decrease was 
largest in Salisbury, $914.87, while the decrease per cent, was 
largest in Goshen, 55.6. The total decrease in the county was 
$4,351.70, and the increase, $3,973.24, making a net decrease 
of $378.46, the per cent, being .89. The individual cost in the 
county was $68.96 and $61.55 m x ^9 2 an d 1894 respectively. 
The per capita cost, as obtained on the basis of the census of 
1890, was 79 cents in each year. 

MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 

Of the fifteen towns in this county, but two decreased the cost 
for the poor in 1894 from the expense in 1892, and of the thirteen 
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towns showing an increase in amount expended, Portland was 
the largest, $1,132.37, the largest increase per cent., however, 
being 63.9 in Killingworth, Middlefield showing the smallest 
increase in amount, $15.01, and also per cent., 2.6. Durham and 
Chester decreased the cost $356.64 in the former, and $106.84 in 
the latter-named town, the per cent, being 35.8 and 19.2 respect- 
ively. The total increase in the county was $3,458.63, and the 
decrease $463.48, the net increase being $2,995.15, the increase 
per cent, being 8.7. The cost per person aided in the county 
was $92.92 in 1892, and in 1894 it was $87.54 * or e &ch individual 
assisted, the cost per capita being 87 cents in 1892, and 94 cents 
in 1894, tne census figures of 1890 being taken as the basis for the 
computation. 

TOLLAND COUNTY. 

Ten towns in this county increased, and three decreased the 
cost for the support of the poor in the years 1892 and 1894, the 
highest in Vernon, the amount being $4,206.39; the largest in- 
crease per cent., however, was in Coventry, 70.8. The smallest 
amount and per cent, of increase was in Stafford, being $58. 20 in 
amount, and 2. 1 per cent. The highest in amount and per cent, 
of decrease was in Andover, being $176.28, and 71.2 per cent.; 
the smallest decrease was in Columbia, being $3.85 in amount, and 
the per cent., .9. The total" amount of increase in the county was 
$6,804.11, decrease, $200.50, and the net increase $6,603.61, or 
31.3 per cent. The cost for each person assisted in 1892 was 
$64.45 and in 1894 it was $69.31. The per capita cost, with the 
census figures of 1890 as the basis of computation, was 85 cents 
in 1892 and $1.12 in 1894. 
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TABLE No. 3. 
NET EXPENSE OP ALMSHOUSE. 





1892. 




1894 





















O 


HARTFORD 
COUNTY. 


Expense 


op Maintenance. 




Expense 


op Maintenance. 


2?* 




Gross. 


Receipts 


Net. 


Gross. 


Receipts 


Net. 


Hartford, . 


$3222040 


$2,631.94 


$29,688.06 


8.14 


$37,904.00 


$3,274.07 


$34,629.93 


8.64 


Berlin, 


528.25 


155.51 


372.74 


29.44 


463.02 


75.00 


388.02 


16.20 


East Hartford, . 


1,325.30 


200.00 


1,12530 


15.09 


1,786.10 


200.00 


1,586.10 


11.20 


East Windsor, . 


1,321.01 


818.20 


502.81 


61.93 


1,620.85 


419.85 


1,201.00 


25.90 


Enfield, 


2,075.85 


519.30 


1,556.55 


25.01 


1,738.39 


37337 


1365.02 


21.48 


Farming ton, 


2373.99 


731.79 


1,642.20 


30.82 


2,752.29 


1,206.20 


1*646.09 


43.83 


Manchester, 


1,741.18 


42.78 


1,698.40 


2*45 


2,045.12 




2,045.12 




"Simsbury, . 


1,589.48 


442.18 


1,147.30 


27.82 


1,711.94 


853.21 


858.73 


49.84 


Southinglon, 


2,046.52 


279.19 


1,767.33 


13.64 


2,019.66 


11.27 


2,00839 


.56 


South Windsor, 


1,592.49 


1,471.31 


121.18 


92.39 


1,606.71 


1,183.60 


423.11 


73^7 


Snffield, 


3,655.74 


2,888.34 


767.40 


79.01 


4336.80 


1,520.53 


2,816.27 


35.06 


Wethersfield, . 


2,044.74 


1,616.01 


428.73 


79.03 


1,904.62 


1,450.62 


454.00 


76.16 


NEW HAVEN 
COUNTY. 


38,054.51 


5,531.81 


32,522.70 


14.54 


42,951.71 


12,470.86 


30,480.85 




New Haven, 


29.03 


Waterbury, 


9,818.69 


1,26037 


8,558.32 


12.84 


14,274.19 


562.59 


13,711.60 


3.94 


Ansonia, 


3,094.69 


225.00 


2,869.69 


7.27 


2,581.61 


640.18 


1,941.43 


24.79 


Cheshire, 


1,060.00 


448.00 


612.00 


42.26 


1,152.50 


400.00 


752.50 


34.71 


N augatuck, 


4,567.09 


2,908.68 


1,658.41 


63.69 


6,460.44 


2,297.98 


4,162.46 


35.57 


Walling-ford, 








.... 


3,809.97 


2,217.24 


1,592.73 


58.20 


NEW LONDON 
COUNTY. 


4,458.65 




4,458.65 




5,762.67 


184.00 




Hew London, 


5,578.67 


3.18 


Norwich, 


6,072.78 


1,027.93 


5,044.85 


16.93 


1 6,791,72 


1,465.63 


5,326.09 


21.58 


Colchester, . 


1,695.96 


. 125.00 


1,570.% 


737 


[ 2,11131 


189.37 


1,921.94 


8.96 


Waterford, . 


1,793.34 


15636 


1,636.98 


8.72 


2,03036 


229.00 


1,80136 


11.28 
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TABLE No. 3. 
NET EXPENSE OF ALMSHOUSE.— Concluded. 







1892 




1894. 










Ti 











FAIRFIELD 
COUNTY. 


Expense 


of Maintenance. 


Per Cent. 
Receipts of 
ross Expense. 


Expense 


of Maintenance. 


a 

W2. n 




















Gross. 


Receipts 


Net. 
$11,182.94 


Gross. 


Receipts 


Net. 


» <* 3 

3 or 

ft 


Bridgeport, 


$12,646.24 


$1,463.30 


11.57 


$13,908.37 


1 
$1,542.75 $12,365.62 11.09 


Danbury, 


3,737.51 


1,376.59 


2,360.92 


36.83 


6,213.80 


2,524.25 


3,689.55: 40.62 


Greenwich, . 


3,641.27 


209.83 


3,431.44 


5.76, 


3,593.11 


19.60 


3,573.51 .55 


New Canaan, 


1,950.90 


926.40 


1,024.50 


47.48 


1,910.77 


875.32 


1,035.45 45.81 


Norwalk, 


3,981.35 


238.46 


3,742.89 


5.98 


4,783.65 


805.57 


3,978.08 16.84 


Ridg-efieldj . 


916.86 


408.66 


508.20 


44.57 


• 1,139.28 


405.67 


733.61, 35.61 


Stamford, . 


3,647.02 


56.86 


3,590.161 1.56 


3,713.08 


141.85 


3,571.23: 3.82 


WINDHAM 
COUNTY. 


5,365.07 


1,005.21 


4,359.86 


18.74 


3,913.40 


394.01 


3,519.39 ] 10.07 


Windham, . 


Putnam, 
Canterbury^ ^W!\ 

Killingly, . *'| 


. 2^34.54 


1,101.22 


1,333.32 


45.23 


3,387.44 


2,064.20 


1,323.24 


60.94 


'• _494.15 


65.00 


429.15 


13.15 


537.60 


35.00 


502.60 


6.51 


yfi,831.79 


1,150.88 


680.91 


62.83' 


2,667.50 


863.13 


1,804.37 


32.36 


Plainfield, . 


1,305.60 


113.44 


1,192.16 8.69 , 


2,459.04 


92.99 


2,366.05 


3.78 


Thompson, . 


-1,059.27 




1,059.27 


' 


1,593.89 


62.81 


1,531.08 


3.94 


Woodstock, 


1,786.14 


1,034.06 


752.08 


57.89 


2,070.61 


726.58 


1,344.03 


35.09 


LITCHFIELD 
COUNTY. 


2,820.98 


937.71 




1 
1 


2,312.03 


1,173.93 




Litchfield, . 


1,883.27| 3324 


1,138.10, 50.77 


New Milford, 


1,108.55 


330.59 


777.961 29.82 


1,362.06 


409.55 


952.51; 30.06 


Torring-ton, 


2,223.47 


1,366.66 


856.81 61.47 


2,233.89 


1,129.77 


1,004.12 50.57 


MIDDLESEX 
COUNTY. 


4,411.32 


635.43 


3,775.89 


14.40' 


3,913.63 


520.24 


3,393.39 




Middletown, 


13.29 


Chatham, 


860.93 


368.47 


492.46 42.80 


815.36 


210.00 


605.36 


25.75 


TOLLAND 
COUNTY. 


3,604.33 


27.30 


3,577.03 


1 
.75 j 


4,396.76 


251.27 


4,145.49 




Vernon, 


5.72 


!••? •? • • • • 
!•! ••••• 

• • • • • • 
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DIFFERENCE IN PER CAPITA COST. 

A most complete and comprehensive table is here presented, 
-covering as it does the cost for support of the poor in the year 
1894 in the 168 towns in the State, together with the per capita 
expense as computed from the population in all the towns in 
1890. The figures as given are peculiar in this, that there should 
be proven such a wide difference in the per capita cost. As an 
evidence of this peculiarity, Andover is quoted as an instance, 
showing 18 cents per capita, while Naugatuck has $2.13 as its per 
capita expense. Of the agricultural districts, Andover as above 
shows the least, while Bolton, which is also strictly 
in its interests, has a per capita cost of $1.79. Naug| 
classed as a manufacturing community shows the^ 
capita outlay, as stated above. Hartford And NejtfTBri| 
lowing with $1.69 and $1.50 respectively, wW4e-jiBlrideE 
conditions are entirely similar in character, ^J^jjs a p^r ; 
cost of but 81 cents. 



TABLE No. 4. 
PER CAPITA COST BASED ON 



1890. 



TOWN. 


Popi^atior^C 


_w 


Per Capita. 


Andover, ...... 




J^^ll.22 


$0.18 


Ansonia, . 










\jk / 


11,863.11 


1.15 


Ashford, . 










778 


J&45.28 


1.60 


Avon, 










1,182 


*' 994.00 


. .84 


Barkhamsted, 










1,130 


938.12 


.83 


Beacon Falls, 










505 


212.78 


.42 


Berlin, 










2,600 


1,744.85 


.67 


Bethany, . 










550 


399.43 


.73 


Bethel, 










3,401 


2,589.93 


.76 


Bethlehem, 










543 


359.32 


.66 


Bloomfield, 










1,308 


895.49 


.68 


Bolton, 










452 


814.81 


1.79 


Bozrah, 










1,005 


1,790.52 


1.78 
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TABLE No. 4. 
PER CAPITA COST BASED ON CENSUS OF 1890.— Continued. 



TOWN. 


Population 
1890. 


Expense 
1894. 


Per Capita. 


Branford, ...... 


4,460 


$2,955.82 


$0.66 


Bridgeport, 










48,866 


52,746.48 


1.08 


Bridgewater, 










| 617 


792.34 


1.28 


Bristol, 










' 7,382 


9,928.56 


1.34 


Brookfield, 










; 989 


633.41 


.64 


Brooklyn, 










2,628 


843.07 


.32 


Burlington, 










1,302 


1,391.68 


1.07 


Canaan, 










870 


764.92 


.88 


Canterbury, 










947 


872.60 


.92 


Canton, 










.2,500 


2,069.90 


.83 


Chaplin, . 










542 


221.16 


.41 


Chatham, 










1,949 


1,501.99 


.77 


Cheshire, . 










1,929 


1,494.45 


.77 


Chester, . 










1,301 


449.87 


35 


Clinton, 










1,384 


1,076,67 


.78 


Colchester, 










3,000 


4,944.51 


1.65 


Colebrook, : tf 










1,098 


422.69 


.38 


Columbia, : " 


,* 








740 


417.75 


.56 


Cornwall, . 


"* 








1,283 


790.47 


.62 


Coventry, 










1,875 


2,912.62 


1.55 


Cromwell, 










1,987 


2,247.78 


1.13 


Danbury, . 










19,473 


27,424.99 


1.41 


Darien, 










2,276 


3,297.74 


1.45 


Derby, 










5,969 


4,369.34 


.73 


Durham, . 










856 


639.62 


.75 


Eastford, . 










561 


380.40 


.68 


East Granby, 










661 


272.06 


.41 


East Haddam, 










2,599 


1,600.84 


.62 


East Hartford, 










4,455 


4,635.44 


1.04 


East Haven, 










955 


454.60 


.48 


East Lyme, 










2,048 


640.20 


.31 


Easton, 










1,001 


829.11 


.82 


East Windsor, 










2,890 


2,768.47 


.* 


Ellington, 










1,539 


1,517 24 


.99 


Enfield, . 










7,199 


4,804.37 


.67 



*• •• • • • ••• 

• • • • *♦• 
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TABLE No. 4. 
PER CAPITA COST BASED ON CENSUS OP 1890 .— Continued. 



TOWN. 


Population 
1890. 


Expense 
1894. 


Per Capita. 


Essex, ...... 


2,035 


$2^43.25 


$1.15 


Fairfield, 












3,868 


4,797.72 


124 


Farmington, 












3,179 


4,124.74 


1.30 


Franklin, 












585 


331.78 


.57 


Glastonbury, 












3,457 


2,667.29 


.77 


Goshen, 












972 


386.50 


, .40 


Granby, 












1,251 


711.06 


.57 


Greenwich, 












10,131 


13,837.32 


1.37 


Griswold, 












3,113 


2,497.63 


.80 


Groton, 












5,539 


4,307.90 


.78 


Guilford, 












2,780 


1,826.51 


.65 


Haddam, 












2,095 


1,028.63 


.49 


Hamden, 












3,882 


2,057.36 


.53 


Hampton, 












632 


332.17 


.53 


Hartford, 












53,230 


90,177.42 


1.69 


Hartland, 












565 


510.32 


.90 


Harwinton, 












943 


1,151.50 


1.22 


Hebron, . 
Huntington, 












1,039 
4,006 


571.09 
2,527.98 


.55 
.63 


Kent, 












1,383 


621.70 


.45 


Kllllngly, 












7,027 


5,262.31 


.75 


Xillingworth, 












582 


725.87 


1.25 


Lebanon, 












1,670 


2,392.42 


1.43 


Ledyard, 












1,183 


1,259.29 


1.06 


Lisbon, . 












548 


501.62 


.92 


Litchfield, 












3,304 


3,148.57 


.95 


Lyme, . 












977 


808.55 


.83 


Madison, 












1,429 


2,074.86 


1.45 


Manchester, 












8,222 


9,635.57 


1.17 


Mansfield, 












1,911 


1,665.32 


* .87 


Marlborough, 












582 


782.73 


1.34 


Meriden, 












25,423 


20,566.26 


.81 


Middletown, 












15,205 


15,607.91 


1.03 


Middlebury, 












566 


617.95 


1.09 


Middlefield, 












1,002 


599.32 


.60 
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TABLE No. 4. 
PER CAPITA COST BASED ON CENSUS OF 1890.— Continued. 



TOWN. 


Population 
1890. 

1 3,811 


Expense 
1894. 

$1,557.14 


Per Capita. 


Milford, 


$0.41 


Monroe, 








994 


371.26 


.37 


Montville, 








2,344 


2,395.55 


1.02 


Morris, . 








584 


93.95 


.16 


Naugatuck, 








6,218 


13,231.57 


2.13 


New Britain, 








19,007 


28,588.04 


1.50 


New Canaan, 








2,701 


1,827.65 


.68 


New Fairfield, 








670 


870.30 


1.30 


New Hartford, 








3,160 


1,623.72 


.51 


New Haven, 








86,095 


79,174.75 


.92 


Newing-ton, 








953 


594.72 


.62 


New London, . 








13,757 


16,283.57 


1.18 


New Milford, . 








3,917 


3,826.28 


.97 


Newtown, 








3,539 


3,245.57 


.92 


Norfolk, 








1,546 


1,638.69 


1.06 


North Branford, 








825 


691.88 


.84 


North Canaan, 








1,683 


2,437.75 


1.45 


North Haven, . 








1,862 


1,008.38 


.54 


North Stonington, 








1,463 


1,276.10 


.87 


Norwalk, 








17,747 


21,881.19 


1.23 


Norwich, 








24,200 


22,351.52 


.92 


Old Lyme, 








1,319 


1,633.37 


1.24 


Old Saybrook, . 








1,484 


717.33 


.48 


Orange, . 








4,537 


3,253.12 


.72 


Oxford, . 








902 


994.29 


1.10 


Plainfield, 








4,582 


4,099.55 


.89 


Plainville, 








1,993 


1,553.70 


.78 


Plymouth, 








2,147 


1,608.60 


.75 


Pomfret, 








1,471 


1,227.44 


.83 


Portland* 








4,687 


7,431.44 


1.59 


Preston, . 








2,555 


1,880.40 


.74 


Prospect, 








445 


50.00 


.11 


Putnam, 








6,512 


5,588.88 


.86 


Redding, 








1,546 


928.30 


.60 


Ridgefield, 








2,235 


2,168.02 


.97 
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TABLE No. 4. 
PER CAPITA COST BASED ON CENSUS OP 1890. -Continued. 



TOWN. 


Population 
1890. 


Expense 
1894. 


Per Capita. 


Rocky Hill, 


"1 

j 1»069 


$822.69 


$0.77 


Roxbury, 










936 


509.17 


54 


Salem, 










I 481 


164.00 


.34 


Salisbury, 










i 3,420 


3,427.37 


1.00 


Saybrook, 










! 1,484 


784.25 


.53 


Scotland, 










1 506 


554.62 


1.10 


Seymour, 










3,300 


5,403.65 


1.64 


Sharon, . 










1 2,149 


1,507.48 


.70 


Sherman, 










! 668 


579.75 


.87 


Sint8bury, 










1,874 

1 


1,553.98 


.83 


Somers, . 










1,407 


1,486.73 


1.06 


Southbury, 










1,089 


592.40 


.54 


Southing-ton, 










5,501 


3,790.30 


.69 


South Windsor 










1,736 


1,713.38 


.99 


Sprague, 










1,106 


2,092.90 


1.89 


Stafford, 










4,535 


2,840.27 


.63 


Stamford, 










15,700 


21,485.64 


1.37 


Sterling-, 










1,051 


537.47 


.51 


Stoninglon, 










7,184 


6,262.73 


.87 


Stratford, 










2,608 


1,370.46 


.53 


Suffield, . 










3,169 


4,164.80 


1.31 


Thomaston, 










3,278 


2,008.44 


.61 


Thompson, 










5,580 


5,634.62 


1.01 


Tolland, 










1,037 


795.34 


.77 


Torrington, 










6,048 


4,964.48 


.82 


"Trumbull, 










1,453 


590.72 


.41 


Union, . 










431 


479.87 


1.11 


Vernon, . 










8,808 


13,619.72 


1.55 


Volnntown, 










1,060 


783.16 


.74 


Wallingford, 










6,584 


8,615.69 


1.31 


Warren, 

"Washington, 










477 
1,633 


360.28 
1,146.86 


.76 

.70 


Waterbury, 










33,202 


47,948.84 


1.44 


Waterford, 










2,661 


2,635.84 


.99 


Watertown, 










2,323 


1,583.61 


.68 
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TABLE No. 4. 
PER CAPITA COST BASED ON CENSUS OF 1890.— Concluded. 



TOWN. 


Population 
1890. 


Expense 
1894. 


Per Capi 


Westbrook, ..... 


874 


$528.75 


$0.60 


West Hartford, 
Weston, . 
Westport, 










1,930 

772 
3,715 


1,847.35 

440.60 

3,253.33 


.96 

.57 
.88 


Wethersfield, . 

Willington, 

Wilton, 










2,271 

906 

1,722 


942.81 

809.53 

1,313.27 


.42 
.89 
.76 


Winchester, 
Windham, 










6,183 
10,032 


4,338.52 
10,060.81 


.70 
1.00 


Windsor, 










2,954 


3,135.61 


1.06 


Windsor Locks, 










2,758 


2,627.93 


.95 


Wolcott, 










522 


131.65 


.25 


Woodbridg-e, . 










926 


• 468.52 


.51 


Woodbury, 










1,815 


1,646.86 


.91 


Woodstock, 










2,309 


1,819.44 


.79 
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Table No. 5 refers to comparisons of per capita cost in 1890 
to that in 1894; table No. 4 covering the entire State, this 
only applies to the twenty-one selected towns from which data 
was obtained for the year 1890. As will be seen, the per capita 
cost for the whole number of towns in the State is based upon 
the census of 1890, while the table given on page 108 makes a com- 
prehensive comparison for both years, and shows that while some 
localities have increased their per capita expense for relief on the 
basis of the population of 1890, yet others have decreased the 
cost considerably, as in Hartford, from $1.80 per capita in 1890, 
to $1.69 in 1894. Middletown shows the same per capita cost 
both years; New Britain from $ 1.84 per capita in 1890 to $1.50 in 
1894 ; New Haven, 93 cents per capita in 1890 to 92 cents in 1894; 
Norwich showing exactly the same figures one cent less per capita 
in 1894 than in 1890; Tolland having a per capita cost in 1890 
of 82 cents and 77 cents in 1894. Larger communities have, as a 
matter of course, naturally increased in ratio their population; 
thus, the estimated population of Hartford in 1895 is 65,042, 
which, if taken as a basis of computation of per capita cost for 
poor relief, would reduce that as shown in the table from $ 1.69 
to #1.39. Proceeding on the same theory, the other larger places 
contained in the table would show a proportionate decrease, as 
follows : By adopting the best known method of computation 
for the purpose of making estimates of population, it is found that 
Bridgeport has grown from 48,866 in 1890 to 62,972 in 1894, 
thereby reducing its per capita cost for support of poor from 
$1.08, as reached by taking the census of 1890 as a basis, to 84 
cents per capita by using the probable population of 1894 as a 
foundation for the computation. Meriden follows with an esti- 
mated population of 29,265 in 1894, as against 25,423 in 1890, 
showing a per capita cost in 1894 of 70 cents, based on the esti- 
mated number of inhabitants for that year. Following the same 
rule with the other larger towns contained in the table it is found 
that the per capita cost in 1894 in Middletown would be 91 cents 
and in New Britain $1.28, Norwich showing 87 cents and New 
London 95 cents, New Haven being 70 cents and Waterbury $1.11. 
The result, therefore, is reached that of the larger of the twenty- 
one selected towns Waterbury leads in the cost per capita, New 
Haven showing the lowest. 
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TABLE No. 5. 



TOWN. 


Population 

1890. 


Expense 

1890. 

$47,649.44 


Cost 

Per Capita 

1890. 


Expense 
1894. 


Cost 

Per Capita 

1894. 


Bridgeport, . 


48,866 


$0.98 


$52,746.48 


$1.08 


Colchester, . 


3,000 


4,710.88 


1.57 


4,94451 


1.65 


Danbury, 


19,473 


13,454.00 


.69 


27,424.99 


1.41 


East Haddam, 


2,599 


2.252.23 


.87 


1,600.84 


.62 


Fairfield, 


3,868 


4,444.15 


1.15 


4,797.72 


124 


Glastonbury, 


3,457 


2,260.65 


.65 


2,667.29 


.77 


Hartford, 


53,230 


95,691.71 


1.80 


90,177.42 


1.69 


Litchfield, . 


3,304 


2,790.39 


.84 


3,148.57 


.95 


Meriden, 


25,423 


16,133.15 


.63 


20,566.26 


.81 


Middletown, 


15,205 


15,637.23 


1.03 


15,607.91 


1.03 


Milford, 


3,811 


1,523.13 


.40 


1,557.14 


.41 


New Britain, 


19,007 


34,929.25 


1.84 


28,588.04 


1.50 


New Haven, . 


86,095 


80,316.25 


.93 


79,174.75 


.92 


New London, 


13,757 


13,983.55 


1.02 


16,283.57 


1.18 


Norwich, 


24,200 


22,424.48 


.93 


22,35152 


.92 


Plainfield, . 


4,582 


2,231.34 


.49 


4,099.55 


.89 


Tolland, 


1,037 


847.41 


.82 


795.34 


.77 


Torrington, . 


6,048 


3,564.61 


.59 


4,964.48 


.82 


Vernon, 


8,808 


8,574.50 


.98 


13,619.72 


1.55 


Waterbury, . 


33,202 


29,834.79 * 


.90 


47,948.84 


1.44 


Windham, 


10,032 


9,188.63 


.92 


10,060.81 


1.00 



The interest created last year by the trial of the experiment, 
which has come to be known as the "Detroit Plan" of caring 
for the Poor and unemployed, is so universal and widespread as 
to be deemed of sufficient importance to have a place in the 
report of this Bureau. And to this end the purpose can be met 
in no better manner than by quoting from Mayor Pingree's last 
annual message to the Common Council of the City of Detroit, 
that portion devoted to the subject; and also quoting the Report 
of the Agricultural Committee of Detroit on the cultivation of idle 
land by the poor and unemployed, which latter report is given in 
its entirety: 

"LAND CULTIVATION BY THE POOR AND UNEMPLOYED." % 

The problem of how to care for the unemployed, whose 
numbers have increased so greatly since the hard times set in two 
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years ago, has been one that Detroit, as well as every other city 
in the country, has been called upon to consider. At my sug- 
gestion, a novel plan was tried last Summer, and, considering the 
late day at which it was started, met with signal success. The 
idea was simply that of utilizing idle land in the outskirts 
of the city for cultivation by the poor in raising food for them- 
selves. A committee was appointed by me to carry out this 
project. Donations of land by citizens were liberal, several 
thousand acres being offered. About 430 acres were accepted, 
plowed, harrowed, and staked off by the committee into lots of 
one-quarter to one-half acre each. About 3,000 applications were 
made for lots, but owing to lack of funds the committee was able 
to provide for only 945 families. 

All applicants were carefully investigated, and none but worthy 
persons with families were helped. Seed potatoes, beans and 
other seeds were furnished by the committee to those unable 
to provide them, the entire expenses of the committee being 
$3,600. As it was the middle of June before the work was begun, 
there was not sufficient time to obtain, in every case, the best soil, 
and for the same reason, it being necessary to expedite the plow- 
ing, the committee was obliged to purchase plows, harrows, etc. 
The crops were planted, cultivated and harvested by the people 
themselves, under the supervision of the committee, including 
some thirty lots assigned to widows, whose dependent half-grown 
boys cultivated the land. Deducting the value of the plows, etc., 
now on hand, the cost per lot to the committee was about $3.45. 

The committee estimates that the potato crop averaged about 
fifteen bushels per lot, which would, give 14, 175 bushels of potatoes 
alone. Large quantities of beans, turnips, and other vegetables 
were raised and daily consumed, of which the committee is unable 
to furnish a record. The estimated total value of the crops pro- 
duced was $12,000 to $14,000, at a cost to the committee of about 
$3,600. This latter sum was made up by subscriptions, and the 
difficulty the committee had in obtaining it was a matter of 
astonishment to me. Over one-half the amount was contributed 
by city employes. Although the plan itself was based upon the 
soundest common sense, it was treated by some with indifference, 
by others with ridicule, and by many as a huge joke. Criticisms 
weare profuse and caustic — the season was too late; the crops 
could not possibly mature; the people would not work; even 
where anything was raised, the fields would likely be pillaged 
and the vegetables stolen; the whole project was a "political 
scheme," and no practical results were seriously looked for. 
But the unqualified success of the experiment has silenced 
the croakers. Poor people almost fought for a chance to get a 
patch of ground to till, and those who were successful used their 
best efforts to obtain a full crop. Applications for land for 1895 
w r ere made by a large proportion of them. The loss by theft was 
practically nothing — certainly not more than that of the average 
market gardener. In giving out the ground, politics was not 
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considered. The aid of the poor commission was secured in 
deciding upon those to be assisted, so that only the most deserv- 
ing were helped. The crops turned out so well, in spite of the 
lateness of the season, . that an exhibit at the State Fair of 
vegetables grown upon this soil, "fertilized by old tin cans and 
boots and shoes," was awarded a diploma by the State Agricultural 
Society. Further, the exhibit made by the cultivators themselves 
in a down-town store window was such as to convince the most 
skeptical of the success of the experiment. It is a wonder to me 
that the committee were able, hampered as they were by a lack 
both of funds and of sympathy from a portion of the public, to 
carry on the work as well as they did. In spite of this drawback, 
however, the result is, that about a thousand families will be 
enabled to pass through the winter without having recourse to 
the poor commission, and a large sum will thus be saved to the 
taxpayers. 

The inquiries made of the Mayor's office in regard to the 
matter show how much the project was appreciated in other 
cities of the country. Committees visited Detroit from Boston, 
Buffalo, and several other places to look into it, and letters of 
inquiry were received even from Europe. The example of Detroit 
will certainly be followed in many other places this year. 

It seems to me the experiment has clearly demonstrated: — 
i. That at least 95 per cent, of the people who are in destitute 
circumstances, as a result of the hard times, are ready, willing 
and anxious to work. 

2. That a large number of these people can be supported by 
utilizing vacant land in the outskirts of the city. 

3. That a very small space of ground is sufficient to raise 
enough vegetables to support a* family through the winter. 

4. That a majority of our citizens who own vacant land would 
much rather allow it to be cultivated by the poor than to pay a 
large tax for their support. 

5. That the needy are thereby assisted without creating the 
demoralization in the habits of the people that gratuitous aid 
always entails. 

This experiment can profitably be continued this year. If 
started in time, it can be made more successful than last year. 
The chairman informs me that two employes of the poor commis- 
sion, under an active superintendent, could take care of the 
whole scheme, and provide for no less than 2,000 families. Even 
should the city have to pay a nominal rental for the land, it would 
be a profitable investment. Only those who have had experience 
in gardening will appreciate how much food can be raised on half 
an acre, and how much good can, in this manner, be done at a 
small expense. For this purpose I recommend that you appro- 
priate $5,000, to be expended under the direction of the poor 
commission in carrying out a similar plan for 1895. As a man 
obtains in this way, the results of his own labor, he is not known 
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as a pauper, with all that the word implies to poor but sensitive 
persons. I am convinced that no greater good can be done by a 
like amount expended in any other way for the benefit of "those 
whom we have always with us." 

Much credit is due the committee, of which Captain Cornelius 
Gardener, U. S. A., was chairman, whose voluntary services 
•contributed largely to the success of the enterprise. 

In connection with this subject, I am convinced that pauperism 
in cities can be reduced, if not almost obliterated, by three radical 
methods, to wit: 

i. Educating the people to till the soil, and giving them 
opportunity to do so. 

2. The rigid enforcement of the laws against pauper 
immigration. 

3. And the reduction of the hours of labor. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 

Hon. Hazen S. Pingree, Mayor : 

Sir : — For the information of such charitably disposed people 
in this city as contributed towards the object, and to answer the 
many inquiries from almost all portions of the United States, and 
from European cities, as to the results obtained and the methods 
pursued, in what has become known as the "Detroit Plan" of 
aiding the unemployed and the poor, by permitting the cultivation 
by them of unoccupied land within and near the city, the Agricul- 
tural Committee deems it proper to make a report of what has 
been accomplished, and the following, prepared by its chairman, is 
respectfully submitted : 

The plan, as suggested by you, in view of the fact that there 
were lying idle and unoccupied, thousands of acres of land within 
the city limits, and adjacent thereto, and thousands of unem- 
ployed and poor persons dependent more or less upon charity, 
who, if given opportunity, would gladly cultivate some of these 
lands, was to give such people an opportunity to each for himself 
cultivate a small portion, and thereby materially assist in provid- 
ing for his family. To this end you appointed a committee to 
which they could apply and which was to act as agent to bring 
the land and people together. Some three thousand applications 
were made for land (the majority through the City Poor Commis- 
sion), and some direct to the committee. A considerable propor- 
tion of these applications were from persons who had never been 
assisted by charity, but who, due to the hard times, were out of 
work and deserving. Owing to the want of funds, the committee 
was unable to provide for but 945 families. All cases were care- 
fully investigated, and none but worthy persons with families 
were helped,* among these there being some thirty widows, who, 
having dependent boys, were able properly to cultivate the land 
given them. Lands for this purpose were offered by charitable 
persons in almost all parts of the city and its environs ; about 430 
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acres were accepted and were located. The land was plowed, 
harrowed, and staked off by the committee into parcels of from 
one-quarter to one-half acre each ; after being staked off, each 
applicant was assigned a lot upon a piece of land near his home. 
In many instances this was not practicable, and persons were as- 
signed occasionally to pieces two miles from their homes. Seed 
potatoes, cabbage plants, beans and other seeds were furnished 
by the committee to such as were unable to provide them. All 
this at a cost of about $3,600. The ground was planted under 
the direction of the committee's foremen, the potatoes and seeds 
being delivered on the ground and immediately planted. Some 
persons spaded the lots assigned them and furnished their own 
seeds and plants, while large numbers bought seeds additional to 
those furnished. Following the example of the city, quite a 
number of persons gave pieces of land upon private application, to 
poor people for purposes of cultivation ; of these the committee 
has no record. It being very late in the season before work was 
begun, to wit, the middle of June, it was not until then that you 
first called attention to this manner of assisting the poor, there 
was no time to obtain, in every case, the best soil, and for the 
same reason, being that it was necessary to expedite the plowing, 
the committee was obliged to purchase plows, harrows, etc., to 
the value of $263, which are now on hand. This fact somewhat 
enhanced the cost of preparing the ground. Some small portions 
in the various tracts plowed, were due to extreme dryness of 
the soil, unsuitable for planting at the time ; these were kept by 
the committee, and later on sown in turnips, it being then too late 
for anything else. Of these there were about 25. About two-thirds 
of these pieces were afterwards given to poor people to harvest, and 
the product of the remainder, about 650 bushels of turnips, was 
turned over to the City Poor Commission. The cost of plowing 
and seeding these is included in the total. Whenever the occupants 
properly took care of their pieces, they were not again interfered 
with, and they were allowed to harvest what they raised. Includ- 
ing the pieces sown by the committee, and deducting the value of 
the plows, etc., now on hand, the cost per piece was $3.45. After 
the crop was fairly out of the ground, there followed a period 
of about nine week of unprecedented drought, which diminished 
the quantity of what otherwise would have been raised, but never- 
ertheless (probably owing to the fact that the potatoes were 
planted so very late and had not made much top), when the rains 
came in September, they began to do well, and it became apparent 
that there would be a fair crop, and on many pieces an excellent 
one, whereas early potatoes generally in this section were almost 
a failure. Each occupant planted at least two-thirds of his piece 
in potatoes, and the remainder with such seeds as was preferred. 
Nearly all kinds of garden truck were raised. The bean crop was 
good, and also squashes and pumpkins planted did exceedingly 
well, and in some cases gave enormous yields. Many vegeta- 
bles — such as string beans, cucumbers, cabbage, green corn, 
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beets, etc. — were raised and consumed during the summer 
months, and many families, from dire want, were obliged to dig 
up for consumption, portions of their potatoes before they had 
attained any size. By order of the Police Commission, one 
mounted policeman reported to the chairman of the committee. 
This policeman, under his (chairman's) direction, had charge of 
the pieces on the East Side of the city, while a gentleman from 
the Assessor's office — a member of the committee— had immediate 
charge of the West Side. Throughout the summer, and until 
the crops were harvested, they made a daily round of all the 
ground being cultivated, making it their business to spur up such 
as were neglecting their pieces and settling trivial disputes. 
About nine-tenths of the pieces were well taken care of, although 
for a time, owing to the extreme drought, the people were dis- 
couraged. There was but little trespassing or stealing — no more 
than there ever is on farms or gardens — and what trespassing 
there was, was not done by the cultivators themselves, but by 
outside parties. Most of the pieces were unfenced, but there was 
a kindly feeling towards the cultivators among all the lower 
classes, and the pieces were watched over and protected to a great 
extent by uninterested people living in the vicinity. For a short 
period of time in September and October, when the potatoes were 
becoming lit to harvest, four inspectors of the Poor Commission, 
in connection with their other duties, kept more or less watch 
over the crop. From what has been stated, it will be seen that to 
have kept an exact account of what was raised was impossible, 
the committee not having the funds on hand to employ people to 
gather statistics ; what was being raised was daily, to a great ex- 
tent, being consumed, and only an approximate idea of the final 
amount of potatoes harvested was possible. To this end, the 
committee asked as many of the cultivators as they had time to 
look up, to hand in the number of bushels of potatoes finally 
harvested at the end of the season. Of these ninety complied, show- 
ing an average of 15^ bushels per family. Although some small 
pieces of land, which were either, neglected or where the soil 
was poor, did not do as well as this per patch, yet there were 
others which averaged far above this, and in many cases produced 
from 25 to 35 bushels of potatoes alone. Two members of the 
committee, well informed in such matters, made a careful esti- 
mate of the yield, after going over each piece about two weeks 
before the crop was harvested, and they reported 15 bushels per 
piece as the probable average for all. This may, therefore, be 
assumed as about correct. Those persons who took the best care 
of their crop, and happened to have the best soil, obtained the best 
results. This average per piece would give 14,175 as the num- 
ber of bushels of potatoes alone, harvested at the end of the sea- 
son. Large quantities of white beans and other vegetables were 
raised of which the committee is unable to furnish the results. 
It is fair to presume that these* brought the same returns that such 
vegetables generally do, which is well known to be profitable. It 
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is reasonable to say that the venture netted to the cultivators 
food to the value of from $ 12,000 to $ 14, 000, at a cost to the com- 
mittee of about $3,600. Considering that the land used was in 
many cases an abandoned truck garden or very poor soil ; that 
there was an unusual drought during the greater portion of the 
summer; that in every case the land was covered with a thick sod 
or with weeds when plowed in the month of June,, and that no 
organization existed to carry the plan into effect until the first 
week in June, it can be said that the experiment was attended 
with more success than could have been expected. Although 
this experiment partook somewhat of the nature of a charity, yet 
each person obtained the fruits of his own labor, and the committee 
feels assured that the expenditure of like amount of money in 
any other way, for the benefit of the recipients, would not have 
accomplished as good results. A large proportion of the 
cultivators had already some experience in raising vegetables, yet 
a great many learned something about gardening and truck- 
raising. By such as worked at day labor, for which, because of 
the hard times they were paid only from 80 cents to $1 per day, 
the hoeing and weeding of the lots was done in the early morning 
or after working hours, and, in many cases, by women and boys. 
What was raised has materially aided the cultivators during the 
summer, and in most instances enough potatoes have been 
harvested to last them through the winter. The committee has 
received applications from a great many of these people for pieces 
of land for next year, some asking only for the ground, they 
themselves to do the spading and seeding. 

In the management of the experiment, political considerations 
have had no bearing, and the services of the committee and of 
those members who attended to the details throughout the 
summer have been gratuitous. Should the city conclude to carry 
on hereafter projects of a similar nature, it is believed that the 
experience gained this year is of value, and that in many respects 
the plan could hereafter be improved upon, and that the cost 
could be greatly reduced per piece by beginning in time. The 
committee, from experience, find that about one-third of an acre 
is sufficient land for a family to raise enough potatoes on to last 
them through the winter, and furnish vegetables through the 
summer. Those familiar with gardening appreciate how much 
food can be raised on a small piece of ground. There seem to be 
many cases where the applicants, although being in need, dread 
to go to the Poor Commission for help, who, by being aided on 
this plan, do not lose their self-respect, and will be able, together 
with what they can earn, to provide for themselves, and thereby 
be prevented from becoming permanent objects of charity. 

The committee believes the experiment has demonstrated the 
following facts: That many poor and unemployed persons in the 
city are glad to avail themselves of an opportunity to raise 
potatoes and other vegetables for their own subsistence; provided, 
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the land be furnished and they are assured that the results of 
their labor will accrue to them. 

Being that the largest item in the cultivation of vegetables is 
labor, furnished by the people themselves, that much good may 
by this plan be accomplished with small expense to charitable 
people or the taxpayers. 

That the wholesale robbery and trespassing predicted, even 
upon the land unfenced, is not the fact. 

That in future, should the experiment be continued, it is best 
to get tracts of as many acres in a piece as possible, and if the 
same be poor land, to during the winter collect, in central locali- 
ties, the sweepings of the streets to be put upon the land in the 
spring, or carry it upon the land to be cultivated from time to 
time, as collected, in order to enrich the soil of those poor lands. 
That the poor are glad to get land for cultivation, even where it 
lies a couple of miles from their homes. 

The funds for this scheme were raised by subscription. 

The Mayor contributed $480, and the employes of the city 
nearly $1,600; to these and other citizens who contributed liberally 
of money, seeds, and plants, the committee desires to return 
thanks. 

In this city there are over 40,000 persons, principally Polish 
and German, dependent upon day labor at its lowest rate of pay, 
who, having generally large families, have a hard struggle to get 
• along. They are frugal and hard working; to such, especially, a 
small piece of land for cultivation is a Godsend. It enables 
them, together with what they can earn, to get along without 
other assistance. 

There is also a class who, either from physical disability or 
from other causes, are constant recipients of charity, and are 
practically continuously so supported; of such the committee 
assisted quite a large number, able and anxious to help themselves 
by cultivating pieces of land. This plan weans them from 
habitual charity. 

HOW TO PROCEED HEREAFTER. 

Our experience of this year has shown the following to be 
about the best plan to pursue hereafter: 

Let a committee, preferably of three persons, be appointed, 
who are willing to give the matter their attention for the length 
of time required to do the plowing, allotment and seeding, 
this committee to handle the funds, or else all vouchers approved 
by them, to be paid by the permanent City Poor Commission. 
After the period referred to, a single superintendent can attend to 
all office affairs. Let there be appointed as many overseers or 
foremen as the magnitude of the scheme calls for. Advertise in 
the newspapers for land for this purpose free of rent. If none is 
offered, it can probably be rented at a nominal price. Select only 
good soil and large tracts, fenced, if possible. Have it plowed 
and harrowed, and if very dry, rolled by contract per measured 
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acre. Let a foreman, as fast as a tract is plowed, stake it off with 
plain stakes driven firmly into the ground, into parcels of from 
one- third to one-half acre. It does not pay to plow single lots. 
These, if assigned, must be spaded by the occupant. Let it be 
known that upon a certain day the committee will receive appli- 
cations for land, or that those upon the books of the city charities, 
will, by applying to those charities, be furnished with a ticket to 
the land committee. Take name and address of applicant and 
assign to him the tract nearest to his home, and notify him to be 
upon the tract upon a designated day thereafter, provided with a 
hoe or a rake. Purchase seed potatoes, beans and such other 
seeds as you desire to give. It may not be necessary in every 
case to provide seed, or even to plow the land. It is the 
land and the opportunity to raise things people are after. In 
beginning this experiment, however, it is probably best to 
encourage it by both plowing and giving seed. Upon the 
designated day, send a foreman to the tract with the potatoes and 
seeds for that tract. Let him assign the lots to those presenting 
tickets from the committee and note their name, address, and lot 
number in a memorandum book. Write name and address upon 
the lot-stake. Let the foreman thoroughly explain practically to 
all present how each seed should be planted. It is a good plan, 
in order to mark it, to plant a row of beans around each lot. It 
is necessary that the foreman carefully superintend the planting 
in order that a good crop may ensue. 

Let him distribute printed notices which state what is required 
of each applicant, also the foreman's address. 

Let a number of lots be planted and taken care of for the 
committee by labor hired for that purpose. In case any owner, 
who has given land for this scheme, desires to sell a lot or a 
portion, the occupant thereof can be given, in place of his, one of 
the committee's lots so planted. 

When the crop is out of the ground, such as neglect to take 
care of it should be notified by the foreman, and, upon further 
failure, the lot should be given to another person. The foreman 
should make daily rounds of lots under his supervision. It may 
be necessary to place upon each tract barrels of water containing 
potato-bug poison, so that when these appear the solution can be 
applied to the vines by each occupant. Let the people harvest 
what they raise as soon as it is ready to eat, but caution them 
against digging the potatoes too early. 

The police may be of great assistance in preventing trespassing. 
If it is desired to get an exact report of the yield, have postal 
cards printed and properly ruled for the purpose, which, at the 
end of the season, can be mailed to the committee, stating amounts 
of each article raised. Give these to the people when they are 
assigned lots. 

Let it be remembered that poor persons are as sensitive as 
others about being bossed, so they should not be interfered with 
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in any respect, except when absolutely necessary, and each person 
should be allowed to gather what he had planted without 
molestation. 

CONCLUSION. 

Members of the committee who came into daily contact with 
the cultivators, feel assured that the efforts in their behalf, by 
such as contributed lands, funds and management was appreciated; 
the remark being made by some, that, did they have opportunity, 
-each summer, to cultivate half an acre or more they would not be 
obliged to go to the Poor Commission in winter. 

Although not claiming an unqualified success for this plan in 
^very particular for the first year's experiment, under the adverse 
-circumstances, yet the committee feels assured that , it can be 
made so in the future, should the city conclude to continue it. 
The present experiment has advantage over what is commonly 
known as "Poor Farms, " in that the person cultivating the land 
<ioes not become known as a pauper. 

In that the city need not own the land, nor superintend daily 
the workmen employed, and that each person under this plan 
received the results of his own labors. That a poor man, with a 
large family, earning a dollar a day or less, can attend to the 
cultivation of his piece before working hours or thereafter, and 
have his children help him, and by the help of what he raises, 
keep away from the Poor Commission. This system, if once in 
proper working order, would, it is believed, diminish pauperism, 
or the habit of becoming used tQ getting something without 
labor. 

Cornelius Gardener, 

Captain U. S. A., Chairman. 

Judson Grenell, Treasurer. 

Arthur O'Connor, Secretary. 

John S. Bowman. 

B. F. Schellberg. 

C. E. Letts. 
William L. Holmes. 

Note.— Since the above was written, one of the City Poor Commissioners states 
in an interview, that to the knowledge of the Commissioners, nearly a hundred families 
■who had cultivated lots of our committee and had heretofore been occasional objects 
of charity, had obtained parcels of ground or small farms near the city to work on 
shares in the raising- of potatoes, beans, etc., some having moved some distance for 
that purpose. 

A number of cities in the United States intend to try the "Detroit Plan" for 1895, 
among them being the cities of New York, Toledo, St. Louis, Buffalo, Pittsburg, 
Duluth, and others. 

March 20, 1895. 
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Largely through the instrumentality of the Commissioner and 
Assistants of the Bureau of Labor Statistics the two Acts with 
reference to Domestic and Foreign Building and Loan Associa- 
tions were passed by the General Assembly of 1895, as given 
below : 

CHAPTER CCXXXVII. 

AN ACT RELATING TO DOMESTIC BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General Assembly con- 
vened: 

Section i. A corporation for the purpose of accumulating 
the savings of its members, and loaning the same to its members, 
shall be known in this act as a Building and Loan Association. 
Associations organized under the laws of this State shall be known 
as "domestic" associations, and those organized under the laws 
of other States or Territories as "foreign" associations. Such 
associations may be organized and conducted under the general 
laws of Connecticut relating to corporations, except as otherwise 
provided in this act. 

Sec. 2. Such corporations which may hereafter be organized 
shall have power to issue shares of stock of an ultimate paid-up 
value of two hundred dollars each, to be accumulated by monthly 
or weekly installments aggregating one dollar per share per 
month, on such terms and conditions as their constitutions and 
by-laws may provide, but such accumulated capital shall not ex- 
ceed one million dollars, and no member shall be entitled to vote 
on more than one share in any such corporation ; to collect from 
members such fees, dues, fines, interest, and premiums on loans 
made, as may be provided for in their constitution and by-laws, 
but such fees, dues, fines, or premiums shall not be deemed 
usury, although in excess of the legal rate of interest, and such 

(121) 
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fines for default shall be two cents for each dollar in arrears each 
month, no fine to be charged on fines, and no fines to be charged 
for more than six months in succession at one time ; to permit 
members to withdraw all or part of their stock deposits at such 
times and upon such terms as the constitution and by-laws may 
provide ; any member, however, whose stock has matured, shall 
be entitled to receive interest at the rate of six per centum per 
annum from the date of maturity until paid ; provided, that at no 
time shall more than one-half of the funds in the treasury of a 
corporation be applicable to the payment of matured stock, with- 
out the consent of the directors ; to issue stock in the name of a 
minor, subject to the control of the parent or guardian of such 
minor ; to acquire, hold, encumber, and convey such real estate 
and personal property as may be necessary for the transaction of 
its business or necessary to enforce or protect its securities ; to 
borrow money, not exceeding ten per centum of the assets, and 
issue its evidences of indebtedness therefor, but no money shall 
be borrowed for a longer term than one year ; to loan a surplus 
for which there is no demand for loans to members, withdrawing 
shareholders or matured stock, to any other building and loan 
association incorporated under the laws of Connecticut ; to make 
loans to members on first mortgage real estate security situated 
in Connecticut, or on its own stock, on such terms and conditions 
as may be provided in the constitution and by-laws ; to cancel 
such loans and release the securities on such terms as may be pro- 
vided in the constitution and by-laws ; to accumulate from the 
earnings a reserve fund, as hereafter provided for, for the pay- 
ment of contingent losses ; to make such annual, or more frequent 
distribution of the earnings as the constitution and by-laws may 
provide ; to dissolve the corporation when its continuance shall be 
deemed by a majority vote of its members to be no longer desir- 
able, subject, however, to the vested rights of members ; to pro- 
vide by constitution and by-laws, adopted by its members, for the 
proper exercise of the powers herein granted, and the conduct 
and management of its affairs. 

Sec. 3. The treasurer of any such corporation shall deposit 
its funds in a bank or banks or trust company, in the name of 
such corporation ; such funds shall then be withdrawn only by 
check, signed by the president and treasurer, or such other officers 
as the board of directors may designate. The treasurer's bank 
book shall be open to the inspection of any director at any proper 
time. All officers of such corporations who have charge or pos- 
session of money, securities, or property, shall give bonds to the 
satisfaction of the board of directors before entering upon their 
duties, for the faithful performance of the same, and the safe- 
keeping and proper application of all moneys and property coming 
into their hands. All such officers of such corporations, on being 
re-elected to office, shall renew their bonds, and the bonds may 
be increased or additional securities required at any time by the 
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board of directors. Directors shall not be eligible as bondsmen 
and shall be individually liable for any loss to members caused by 
their neglect to require the execution and filing of the bonds 
required by the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 4. The amount to be set aside to the fund for contingent 
losses shall be determined by the board of directors, but at least 
one per centum of the net earnings shall be set aside each year to 
such fund until it reaches at least five ger centum of the dues 
capital. All losses shall be paid out of such fund until the same 
is exhausted, and whenever the amount in said fund falls below 
five per centum of the dues capital as aforesaid, it shall be re- 
plenished by appropriations of at least one per centum of the 
annual net earnings, as hereinbefore provided, until it again reaches 
said amount. All balance of losses, after the amount in the re- 
serve fund has been exhausted, shall be assessed on the members, 
at the same time and in the same manner as earnings are appor- 
tioned. A balance in the treasury of any such corporation or 
association, for which there is no immediate call or demand, may be 
invested by the directors in any of the securities named in section 
1800 of the general statutes. 

Sec. 5. The directors may, at their discretion, retire the un- 
pledged shares of any series at any time after four years from date 
of their issue, by enforcing the withdrawal of the same ; provided, 
that, whenever under the provisions of this section the withdrawal 
of shares is to be enforced, the shares to be retired shall be de- 
termined by lot ; and the holders thereof shall be paid the full 
value of their shares, less a proportionate part of any unadjusted 
loss ; provided, also, that shares pledged for share loans shall be 
treated as unpledged shares. 

Sec. 6. The bank commissioners shall perform, in reference 
to every such association or corporation now existing, or here- 
after organized under the laws of this State, the same duties, and 
shall have the same powers as are required of or given to them in 
reference to banks, savings banks, and trust companies, and shall 
annually make report to the Governor of such facts and statements 
respecting such corporations or associations, and in such form as 
they deem that the public interest requires. Every officer of such 
corporation or association shall answer truly all the inquiries made, 
and shall make all returns required by the bank commissioners. 
Such corporations or associations shall, with the several banks, 
savings banks, and trust companies of the State, pay their pro 
rata share of the salaries and expenses of the bank commissioners, 
to be apportioned among them by the Comptroller, in proportion 
to the aggregate amount of the accumulated assets of each, as 
provided in section 1832 of the General Statutes and in Chapter 
CXC. of the public acts of 1893. 

Sec. 7. Any domestic building and loan association doing 
business in this State, at the time of the passage of this act, may, 
by a majority vote of its members present, at any meeting legally 
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warned for the purpose, accept the provisions of this act, except 
the provisions contained in section six, which section shall apply 
to all such associations heretofore or hereafter organized. 

Sec. 8. » This act shall take effect from its passage. 

Approved, June 26, 1895. 

CHAPTER CLXXIV. 

AN ACT RELATING TO FOREIGN BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General Assembly con- 
vened: 

Section i. No foreign or non-resident building and loan 
association shall do business in this State until it shall have com- 
plied with the following provisions and received a license from 
the bank commissioners, as provided in this act. 1. ft shall file 
with the bank commissioners a certified copy of its charter, 
together with its constitution and by-laws, showing its manner of 
doing business. 2. It shall file a copy of a resolution of its board 
of directors, appointing the bank commissioners its agents, upon 
whom writs may be served, stipulating and agreeing that if any 
legal process affecting such association be served upon the bank 
commissioners and a copy thereof be mailed, postage paid, by 
said commissioners, to said association, addressed to the home 
office, then such service and mailing of process shall have the 
same effect as a personal service on such association in this State. 
3. It shall file with the bank commissioners, on or before the first 
day of March in each year, a statement of its business standing 
and financial condition on the preceding thirty-first day of De- 
cember, signed and sworn to by its president and secretary, or by 
three directors, before some notary public. 4. It shall pay to the 
bank commissioners, for the purpose of paying the expenses of 
riling papers, as heretofore provided, and for compensation for 
making examinations, annual fees as follows : For the first one 
hundred thousand dollars or less of assets, a fee of fifty dollars, 
and for each additional one hundred thousand dollars of assets, 
or major portion thereof, an additional fee of five dollars ; but in 
no event shall such compensation exceed one hundred dollars per 
year ; and such association shall also pay the actual expenses of 
the bank commissioners while making such examination. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the bank commissioners to re- 
ceive and file the papers herein required, and thoroughly to ex- 
amine the annual reports submitted by foreign and non-resident 
building and loan associations. If the bank commissioners be- 
come satisfied, after an examination, that an association desiring 
to do business in this State is solvent and conducting its business 
according to law, they shall issue a license to such association for 
a period of one year ; provided \ that such association has com- 
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plied with the provisions of this act ; but, if it be found insolvent, 
or being illegally conducted, the commissioners shall refuse to 
issue the license. Should the bank commissioners refuse to 
grant a license to any association applying therefor that has 
complied with the provisions of this act, such association may 
appeal to the Superior Court for Hartford County, which shall 
have jurisdiction in the premises. 

Sec. 3. The bank commissioners shall make an annual ex- 
amination of the securities, records, books, and accounts of every 
foreign or non-resident building and loan association doing busi- 
ness in this State, and file a report of such examination in their 
office. If it shall appear to the bank commissioners that any such 
association licensed to do business in this State has violated its 
charter, or is conducting its business in an unsafe and unauthor- 
ized way, they shall, by an order under their hand and official seal, 
addressed to such association, direct a discontinuance of such 
illegal and unsafe practice ; and whenever it shall appear to the 
bank commissioners that it is unsafe and inexpedient for such 
association to continue business in this State, they may apply to 
any court or judge having jurisdiction for an injunction restraining 
such association from doing business in this State ; and such court 
or judge shall have the power, according to the usual course of 
proceedings in equity, to grant or refuse to grant said injunction ; 
provided, such association is given reasonable notice of such 
proceedings. 

Sec. 4. All such foreign or non-resident associations doing 
business in this State at time of the passage of this act shall 
comply with its requirements within sixty days from the date of 
its passage ; but such associations may continue to do business in 
this State without a license until the bank commissioners have 
made the examination provided for in this act. 

Sec. 5. Every person or corporation violating any provision 
of this act shall be fined not less than one hundred dollars nor 
more than one thousand dollars. 

Sec. 6. This act shall take effect from its passage. 

Approved, June i, 1895. 

The interest created in these institutions through the means 
of the exhaustive report of the Bureau for 1894 was, perhaps, 
more largely than anything else, the cause of the enactment of 
these laws, and, for the purpose of comparison, the condition as to 
the amount of assets of the sixteen associations investigated by 
the agent, from whose examination the tables were compiled, are 
printed in this report, together with the statement of their con- 
dition as given by the various secretaries at the close of the fiscal 
year 1895. All Building and Loan Associations, by the provisions 
of the enactments quoted above, being now under the supervision 
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of the Banking Department, future statements as to condition, 
methods, etc. , will be found in the report of the Bank Commis- 
sioners. 

In addition to the number of associations found in the tables, 
there has been organized one other in the State, which is known as 
the Connecticut Building and Loan Association, its main or 
general office being in the City of Hartford, and is incorporated 
under a special charter granted by the Legislature of the State, 
and with all similar organizations is under the direct supervision 
of the Banking Department. Its features bear considerable simi- 
larity to institutions of like character in Connecticut, having, 
however, a distinctive system of protection in this, that in con- 
nection with the ownership of shares in the association, a policy 
of life insurance equal in amount to the maturity value of the 
stock subscribed for is also furnished the member, thus providing 
for the payment of the mortgage of the borrower and the maturity 
of the stock of the investor in case of death before the natural 
ultimate maturity. 

Each share in this association has a par or maturity value of 
#100, payments for which are made in monthly installments of 50 
cents for every share subscribed for. The plan is divided into 
classes, each having a close relation to the other. The estimated 
maturity of one being 120 months and of the others 108 months. 
After the expiration of these terms no further payments on stock 
is required. In the event of the matured value not being reached 
at the estimated period, shares are allowed to mature by their 
own earnings. As a measure of safety to the investor and to pre- 
vent early or hasty withdrawals by the members, no cash with- 
drawals of stock are permitted until the expiration of the 24th 
month, when the shareholder may, on notice to the secretary in 
writing, withdraw a sum equal to the amount paid in as subscrip- 
tion, less a withdrawal fee of $3.00 per share, for which, however, 
the withdrawing member is given a renewal share certificate, 
which entitles the holder at any time to renew his membership 
and to receive credit for the amount of the fee on a new certificate 
for a like number of shares in the same class. 

After thirty-six monthly payments have been made, a member 
may withdraw under the same restrictions and privileges, save 
that the fee is reduced to $1.50 per share ; after forty-eight monthly 
payments have been made the member may withdraw the entire 
amount paid in, no withdrawal fee being exacted, and after sixty 
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monthly payments have been made, and thereafter up to the time 
of maturity, he may withdraw a sum equal to the full amount paid 
in as subscription, together with 6 per cent, interest for the aver- 
age time of investment. A privilege is also granted the investor 
in installment shares, which appears to have all the elements of 
fairness, and is in the form of an option, and permits the investing 
member, after having made six monthly payments, to take out a 
paid-up certificate for the full amount paid in on his shares, which 
draw cash dividends at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum until the 
expiration of the maturity period, when the holder can draw the 
full amount paid in on shares together with an additional sum not 
to exceed 2 per cent, per annum. 



ASSETS AT CLOSE OF FISCAL YEAR 1894. 



ASSOCIATION. 


Mortgage 
Loans. 


Stock 
Loans. 


Cash on 
Hand. 


All Other 
Assets. 


Total. 


New Haven Co-operative, 


$46,400.00 


$3,475.00 


$3,440.65 


$20.00 


$53,335.65 


New Britain, .... 


75,514.15 


625.00 


5,022.24 


688.44 


81,849.83 


Meriden First Mutual, . 


58,185.82 




1,763.27 




59,949.09 


Meriden Second Mutual, 


58,261.05 




1,069.82 


363.09 


59,693.96 


Meriden Permanent, 


49,242.24 


3,918.24 


2,213.22 




55,373.70 


Bridgeport, .... 


79;i75.00 


4,625.00 


6,311.94 


5,426.26 


95,538.20 


Hartford, 


56,144.87 


7,370.60 


5,098.28 


124.66 


68,738.41 


Middletown, .... 


51,400.00 


3,450.00 


6,671.22 


496.53 


62,017.75 


Shelton, 


9,900.00 


250.00 


1,617.00 


269.21 


12,036.21 


Norwalk, , 


61,400.00 


2,100.00 


5,474.40 


100.14 


69,074.54 


Rockville, 


71,700.00 


1,275.00 


1,991.47 


278.24 


75,244.71 


New Haven, .... 


27,400.00 


265.00 


391.40 


304.54 


28,360.94 


New Haven Progressive, 


11,600.00 


565.00 


477.34 


423.11 


13,065.45 


Willimantic, .... 


20,800.00 




3,582.34 


93.66 


24,476.00 


Manchester, .... 


27,400.00 


525.00 


2,808.41 


439.57 


31,172.98 


Stamford Co-operative, . 




$28,443.84 


352.14 


325.46 


677.60 


Totals, 


$704,523.13 


$48,285.14 


$9,352.91 


$790,605.02 
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ASSETS AT CLOSE OP FISCAL YEAR 1895. 



ASSOCIATION. 


Mortgage 
Loans. 


Stock 
Loans. 


Cash on 
Hand. 


All Other 
Assets. 


Total. 


In- 
crease. 


De- 
crease. 


New Haven Co- I 
operative, j 


$38,800.00 


$3,845.00 


$6,941.86 


$49,586.86 




$3,748.79 


New Britain, 


84,881.78 


2,985.00 


1,947.89 


$4,646.87 


94,461.54 


$12,611.71 




Meriden First ) 
Mutual, S 






3,842.09 


*59,443.23 


63,285.32 


3,336.23 




Meriden Second { 
Mutual, . . S 






3,292.93 


*59,407.83 


62,700.76 


3,006.80 




Meriden Perm'nt. 






486.65 


*64,779.58 


65,266.23 


9,892.53 




Bridgeport, . 


92,950.00 


8,950.00 


16,792.90 


3,009.46 


121,702.36 


26,164.16 




Hartford, . 


112,191.61 


6,713.52 


1,771.63 


1,561.17 


122,237.93 


53,499.52 




Middletown, 


79,200.00 


6,800.00 


3,800.00 


516.00 


90,316.00 


28,298.25 




Shelton, 


11,300.00 


250.00 


607.01 


431.51 


12,588.52 


552.31 




Norwalk, 


63,000.00 


3,500.00 


4,813.08 


108.93 


71,422.01 


2,347.47 




Rockville, . 


90,000.00 


3,875.00 


10,005.83 


372.64 


104,253.47 


29,008.76 




New Haven, 


32,700.00 


325.00 


529.21 


235.48 


33,789.69 


5,428.75 




New Haven 1 
Progressive, ) 


15,650.00 


470.00 


327.45 


216.57 


16,664.02 


3,598.57 




Willimantic, 


29,800.00 


1,675.00 


544.77 


80.28 


32,100.05 


7,624.05 




Manchester, 


34,050.00 


1,115.00 


1,958.83 


246.29 


37,370.12 


6,197.14 




Stamford Co-op- j 
erative, ) 


2,200.00 
$686,723.39 


100.00 


347.91 


242.22 


2,890.13 


2,212.53 




Totals, . 


$40,603.52 


$58,010.04 


$195,298.06 


$980,635.01 


$193,778.78 


$3,748.79 



* Including- Mortgage Loans. 

Reference to the foregoing table will show, that of the sixteen 
Building and Loan Associations with which comparisons are 
made, The Co-operative Savings Fund and Loan Association, 
located at New Haven, is the only one whose assets appear to be 
less at the close of the fiscal year of 1895 than at the corresponding 
period of 1894, the amount of decrease being $3,748.79, and the 
per cent. 7.03. All others show a material increase in amount of 
assets over the previous year as follows : 

New Britain Co-operative Savings and Loan Association in- 
creased 15.41 percent., and $12,611.71 in amount. The secretary 
informed the agent of the Bureau that this increase was due partly 
to natural causes and largely to the increased interest displayed 
by the citizens of New Britain in this form of savings. 
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The Meriden First and the Meriden Second Mutual Benefit 
Building and Loan Associations bear such close relations one to 
the other, in their plans and methods, that their growth is gradual 
and nearly equal, the per cent, of increase in the First being 5.57 
and 5.04 in the Second. The Meriden Permanent Association, 
however, under its more advanced system, has increased 17.87 
per cent. 

The Bridgeport Savings and Loan Association, which, as shown 
in the last report of this Bureau, was at that time the largest in 
amount of assets, has not faltered in its course of progression, and 
shows an increase in the past year of 27. 39 per cent. , and $26, 164. 16 
in amount. 

The phenomenal increase in the amount of assets of the Hart- 
ford Building and Loan Association can, perhaps, be best ex- 
plained when it is understood that in the past year a considerable 
amount of what is known as "paid-up coupon stock" has been 
sold to investors, and loans been made in consequence of this ad- 
dition to the usual receipts from installment stock. And again, 
in the line of progression, this association has enlarged its scope 
by the gain in members from towns in the State other than Hart- 
ford. It has added to the amount of its assets since the report of 
its condition, contained in the last report of this Bureau, #53,499.52, 
an increase per cent, of 77.83. 

The Middletown Building and Loan Association, which is 
purely local in its character and membership, has, with praise- 
worthy zeal, made a considerable increase, having added #28, 298. 25 
to the amount of its assets, and in per cent., 45.63. 

The Shelton Loan and Savings Association has hardly kept 
pace with the others of the State, having increased $552.31 in 
amount, or 4.59 per cent. 

The Norwalk Building, Loan and Investment Association has 
increased to a somewhat greater extent in amount, while the per 
cent, is less, being 3.40 ; the assets exceeding the amount of the 
previous fiscal year, $2,347.47. 

The Rockville Building and Loan Association has shown great 
progress, having increased its assets $29,008.76, or 38.55 per cent. 
The New Haven Building and Loan Association, having in the 
same period increased 19. 14 per cent., and $5,428.75 in amount. 
The New Haven Progressive Building and Loan Association, 
meanwhile, having increased its assets, in amount $3,598.57, or 
27. 54 per cent. 
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The Willimantic Building and Loan Association, which has a 
commendable reputation for its conservative management, has 
gained, largely through the influence of such conservatism, 31.15 
per cent, and $7,624.05 in amount. 

The Manchester Building and Loan Association, the success 
of which may be attributed largely to its low cost of management, 
increased during the fiscal year just closed $6, 197. 14, a percentage 
of 19.88. 

The Stamford Co-operative Building and Loan Association, 
while showing an extraordinary percentage of gain, it being 
326.52 per cent., the amount of increase is but $2,212.53. This is 
explained by the fact that at the date of the issue of the last report 
this association had been but recently organized ; the amount of 
its assets at that time being small as a consequence. 

The total amount of the assets of the sixteen associations re- 
porting at the close of the fiscal year 1895 is $980,635.01, a net in- 
crease over the previous year of $190,029.99, or 24.04 per cent. 

The healthy growth of these institutions during the period 
covered by this report is indicative of the fact that the wise and 
beneficent legislation passed by the General Assembly in 1895 
has resulted in much public good, and it is evidently a matter of 
but a few years time when institutions of this character in Con- 
necticut will equal in number, amount of capital and importance, 
that of any of the neighboring States, with proportionate oppor- 
tunity and means for savings. 
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PART III 



Condition of Manufactures. 



1. Classification of Industries. 

2. Number Employed. 

3. Weekly Hours of Labor. 

4. Number of Days Closed. 

5. Changes in Wage Rates. 



(i3i> 
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Condition of Manufactures. 



For the purpose of comparison, the number of wage-earners 
employed in the different industries in 1892, and in the same 
establishments covered by the exhaustive inquiry made by this 
Bureau in 1893, * s taken as the basis. To secure the figures 
with the means at the command of the officials of the Bureau has 
entailed no inconsiderable amount of labor, manufacturers to 
whom had been mailed the schedule (with which was also sent a 
prepaid return envelope) in many cases neglecting to make 
returns, which lack of promptitude on their part necessitated the 
sending of special agents to the various delinquent establishments, 
which almost invariably resulted in the acquiring of the desired 
information. The large number of establishments from which 
figures were secured conclusively prove that the desire for 
statistical knowledge of the manufacturing interests of the State 
is increasing, and that the manufacturers, as well as the employed, 
wish for the facts regarding the conditions as they exist, which 
can be obtained in no other way than through, and by means of, 
a department of the State, conducted with a view to secure the 
necessary material for an absolutely true and unprejudiced state- 
ment. That this has been accomplished, the figures as given in 
the tables following will show. It has been the effort of the 
Bureau to gain all information possible through absolutely 
authoritative sources, and to eliminate from the report all 
schedules which were evidently the result of estimate. It has 
also been the endeavor to make the form of the inquiry wholly 
( 133 ) 
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unobjectionable, no information of a nature possible to be con- 
strued as inquisatorial being required, it not being considered 
the right or duty of the Bureau to inquire into any corporation's 
or individual's private affairs. The concealing of the identity of 
the different establishments has also been sought, the officials of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the corporations or persons 
giving the information only, having knowledge of the number by 
which their establishment is known. Hence the large number of 
industries classified as "Miscellaneous," for in no other way 
could the identity of many of the establishments reporting be 
kept from the knowledge of the public. 

In the first stages of the inquiry it was deemed desirable to 
obtain from all manufacturers throughout Connecticut the amount 
paid in wages during the year ending July ist, 1895. It soon 
developed, however, that information of this character would be 
of little value for purposes of statistics, for the amount as given 
by many firms and individuals was so plainly at variance with the 
figures given in answer to the other questions asked, and it was 
so evident that the matter of amount of wages paid was wholly 
the result of estimate, that to use them would not only render the 
computation valueless, but would also disarrange and disturb the 
elements of truthfulness so necessary for the accurate dissemina- 
tion of the information sought for by the Bureau; hence, that 
portion of the inquiry was abandoned, and nothing appears in the 
report of the accuracy of which there is the slightest doubt. The 
various manufacturing interests of the State are classified by 
industries and tabulated under twenty-six different heads, one 
being characterized as "Miscellaneous" for purposes hereinbefore 
mentioned. The form of the schedule-, by means of which the 
information presented was gained, is shown on pages 135-7 V 
they being selected from the leading industries in order to show 
the manner and method of tabulation. The complete analysis 
given at the close of the tables shows a most accurate statement 
of the condition of the several interests treated upon by the 
Bureau. 
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INDUSTRY— BRASS AND BRASS GOODS. 

Number reported as being employed in 1892, . 200 

Number of employes on pay-roll, July 1st, 1894, 170 

Number of employes on pay-roll. July 1st, 1895, . 187 
Average weekly hours of labor during year ending 

July 1st, 1895, 60 

Number of days closed during year ending July 

1st, 1895, None 

Have wages been advanced since July 1st, 1894; if so, what per 
cent.? Yes; 10 per cent. 

Was such advance a restoration of former rates? Yes; full. 

Have wages been reduced since July 1st, 1894; if so, what per 
cent. ? No. 



INDUSTRY- COTTON MILLS. 

Number reported as being employed in 1892, . . 225 

Number of employes on pay-roll, July 1st, 1894, . 200 

^Number of employes on pay-roll, July 1st, 1895, 200 
Average weekly hours of labor during year ending 

July 1st, 1895, 60 

Number of days closed during year ending July 1st, 

1895, 11 

Have wages been advanced since July 1st, 1894; if so, what per 
cent.? Yes; 10 per cent. . 

Was such advance a restoration of former rates? Yes. 

Have wages been reduced since July 1st, 1894; if so, what per 
cent.? No. 
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INDUSTRY -CUTLERY AND TOOLS. 

Number reported as being employed in 1892, . 140 

Number of employes on pay-roll, July 1st, 1894, . 119 

•Number of employes on pay roll, July 1st, 1895, 124 
Average weekly hours of labor during year ending 

July 1st, 1895, 48 

Number of days closed during year ending July 1st, 

1895, * 10 

Have wages been advanced since July 1st, 1894; if so, what per 
cent? No. 

Was such advance a restoration of former rates? 
Have wages been reduced since July 1st, 1894; if so, what per 
cent.? No. 



INDUSTRY— GENERAL HARDWARE. 

Number reported as being employed in 1892, . 160 

Number of employes on pay-roll, July 1st, 1894, . 133 

Number of employes on pay-roll July 1st, 1895, . 160 
Average weekly hours of labor during year ending 

July 1st, 1895, 60 

Number of days closed during year ending July 1st, 

1895, 6 

Have wages been advanced since July 1st, 1894; if so, what per 
cent.? Yes; 6 per cent. 

Was such advance a restoration of former rates? Yes; full. 

Have wages been reduced since July 1st, 1894; if so, what per 
cent. ? No. 
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INDUSTRY— SILVER PLATED WARE. 

Number reported as being employed in 1892, . . HO 

Number of employes on pay-roll, July 1st, 1894, . 114 

Number of employes on pay-roll, July 1st, 1895, . 1^2 
Average weekly hours of labor during year ending 

July 1st, 1895, 59 

Number of days closed during year ending July 1st, 

1895, 30 

Have wages been advanced since July 1st, 1894; if so, what per 
«ent.? No. 

Was such advance a restoration of former rates? 

Have wages been reduced since July 1st, 1894; if so, what per 
<?ent.? No. 



INDUSTRY- WOOLENS AND WOOLEN MILLS- 

Number reported as being employed in 1892, . . 320 

Number of employes on pay-roll, July 1st, 1894, 198 

Number of employes on pay-roll, July 1st, 1895, . 250 
Average weekly hours of labor during year ending 

July 1st, 1895, 60 

Number of days closed during year ending July 1st, 

1895, 3 

Have wages been advanced since July 1st, 1894; if so, what per 
«ent.? No. 

Was such advance a restoration of former rates? 

Have wages been reduced since July 1st, 1894; if so, what per 
«ent.? No. 
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INDUSTRY-BRASS AND BRASS GOODS. 



M 


















?3 
ft* 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 

1892. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1894. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1895. 


Average 

Weekly 

Hours of 

Labor. 


Number 
of Days 
Closed. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 

Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 

Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 
Wages 
Reduced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


1 


335 


322 


454 


59 










2 


500 


424 


688 


59 


9 








3 


900 


681 


741 


47 


si ; .... 






4 


20 


13 


10 


60 


.... 


.... 






5 


75 


40 


50 


57>* 


10 








6 


195 


224 


133 


60 








7 


91 


75 


75 


40 


27 j .... 






8 


216 


180 


200 


60 










9 


894 


725 


905 


60 


6 i .... 


10 




10 


12 


8 


8 


59 










11 


267 


212 


211 


55 




.... 


.... 




12 


45 


64 


69 


50 


11 


.... 


5 




13 


750 


591 


690 


60 


12 




10 




14 


7 


7 


6 


60 










15 


20 


13 


24 


60 










16 


12 


4 


9 


59 










17 


20 . 


17 


17 


60 


12 








18 


300 


162 


252 


60 


12 








19 


30 


26 


30 


60 










20 


20 


15 


23 


59 










21 


25 


15 


17 


60 


13 




10 


.... 


22 


20 


20 


20 


60 




! .... 




23 


20 


32 


58 


60 


5 








24 


12 


10 


8 


59 










25 


814 


732 


911 


60 


11 








26 


10 


9 


9 


60 










27 


16 


12 


10 


59 


5 








28 


622 


508 


571 


55 


18 








29 


322 


186 


268 


60 


5 








30 


4 


6 


7 


50 


13 
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INDUSTRY— BRASS AND BRASS GOODS— Continued. 



1 

r 



31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 



Number 

Em- 
ployed 

Jniy 1. 

1892. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1894. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 


9 


14 


22 


88 


% 


95 


170 


120 


123 


120 


116 


145 


75 


56 


60 


4 


3 


3 


260 


218 


238 


4 


2 


4 


300 


300 


350 


450 


368 


417 


525 


452 


586 


12 


. 11 


10 


16 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


500 


136 


363 


1,200 


1,055 


1,520 


27 


38 


42 


35 


40 


50 


14 


23 


18 


7 


9 


7 


260 


180 


215 


200 


178 


188 


670 


600 


650 


200 


170 


187 


6 


8 


20 


60 


83 


87 


925 


494 


643 


12 


14 


20 


524 


400 


480 


70 


30 


30 



Average 

Weekly 

Hours of 

Labor. 



60 

55 

60 

59 

44 

60 

56 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

52 

60 

60 

60 

60 

48 

55 

59$* 

48 

60 

60 

60 

55J* 

60 

60 

60 



Number 
of Days 
Closed. 



Per Cent. 

Wages 

Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 



Per Cent. 
Wages 
Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 



Per Cent. 
Wages 
Reduced 

Since 
July, 1894. 



7 
49 
10 

1 



22 



10 
30 
100 
43M 

5 

2 

3 

3 

25 
29 

35 

2 

12 
7 

4 
6 



10 



12X 



20 



10 
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INDUSTRY— BRASS AND BRASS GOODS.— Concluded. 





















ir 
K 


Nnmber 

Em- 
ployed 


Nnmber 
Em- 
ployed 


Nnmber 

Em- 
ployed 


Average 
Weekly 

Hoars of 
Labor. 


Nnmber 
of Days 
Closed. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 

Advanced 

Since 
Jnly, 1894. 


Per Cent. 
Wages 
Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wajres 

Reduced 

Since 

July, 1894. 


61 


86 


87 


84 


55 


19 










62 


320 


352 


465 


50 


! 






... 




63 


710 


741 


678 


50 


30 ; 


i 






64 


70 


27 


29 


59% 


16 ! .. 




1 ... 




65 




3 


3 


60 


1 

— 1 


i 






66 


550 


123 


480 


54 


30 








... 




67 


15 


18 


45 


59^ 


4 












68 


125 


15 


38 


60 


1 
1 










69 


86 


66 


76 


55 


33 j 






... 




70 


318 


249 


487 


47* 


45 | .. 






... 




71 


20 


14 


13 


65 


18 












72 


6 


5 


6 


60 


12 












73 


13 


10 


10 


60 








.... 






74 


12 


6 


6 


60 


20 




.. 


.... 






75 


100 


95 


100 


54 














76 


20 


28 


30 


59 














77 


15 


15 


15 


60 










10 




78 


35 


20 


30 


52 


24 












79 


175 


126 


137 


52 


40 












80 


750 


610 


730 


60 


9 













Total 


16,749 


13,169 


16,521 
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INDUSTRY— BRICK-MAKING. 



« 


















5s 

is 

H 

3 


Number 

Em- 

ployed 

July 1, 

1892. 


Number 

Em. 

ployed 

July 1, 

1894. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1895. 


Averag-e 

Weekly 

Hours of 

Labor. 


Number 
of Days 
Closed. 


Per Cent. 

Wag'es 
Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wag-es 
Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 
Wagres 
Reduced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


100 


25 


18 


28 


60 










. . 


101 


10 


15 


20 


54 


12 | 












102 


47 


38 


39 


60 


♦137 1 












103 


60 


75 


75 


69 


.... J 












104 


34 


40 


40 


60 


.... 












105 


65 


100 


120 


60 


*82 . 












106 


19 


30 


30 


60 








5 






107 


65 


100 


105 


60. 


♦120 












108 


16 


17 


18 


<0 


♦135 












109 


123 


98 


95 


60 


ISO 












110 


20 


22 


» 


• 


♦150 












111 


40 


35 


35 


60 


♦150 












112 


16 


30 


30 


60 


*150 












113 


41 


50 


50 


60 


♦ISO 












114 


12 


10 


10 


60 


♦150 












115 


20 


18 


20 


60 


♦150 












116 




25 


35 


60 


♦150 














Total 


613 


721 


772 

































♦ Only in operation during open season. 
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INDUSTRY— BUTTONS, BUCKLES AND PINS. 



at 


















is 

r 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1894. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1895. 


Averag-e 

Weekly 

Hours of 

Labor. 


Number 
of Days 
Closed. 


Per Cent. 

Wagres 

Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wag-es 

Restore* 

Since 
Jnly, 1894. 


Per Cent. 
Wages 
Reduced 

Since 
July, 1884. 


150 


30 


22 


19 


54 












151 


60 


56 


66 


54 


10 










152 


25 


34 


60 


63 


• ••-, 










153 


30 


30 


30 


60 


10 










154 


24 


27 


28 


54 


6 








155 


75 


26 


29 


59^ 


9 








156 


25 


4 


4 


40 


60 








157 


25 


15 


15 


48 


100 




15 




158 


85 


71 


75 


42 


94 








159 


30 


30 


30 


54 












160 


220 


170 


185 


60 












161 


65 


50 


58 


48 


io' 


! 






162 


75 


75 


50 


60 


6 










163 


30 


14 


15 


59 


.... 










164 


20 


6 


6 


60 


.... 










165 


16 


2 


2 


60 


30 










166 


375 


315 


317 


60 












167 


316 


290 


297 


60 












168 


200 


200 


242 


60 


5 


10 








Total 


1,726 


1,437 


1,528 
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INDUSTRY— CARRIAGES AND CARRIAGE PARTS 



« 


















"2 
S3 
a"* 
5 


Number 

Em- 

ployed 

July 1, 

1892. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1894. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1895. 


Average 

Weekly 

Hours of 

Labor. 


Number 
of Days 
Closed. 


Per Cent. 

Wagres 

Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 

Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 

Reduced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


200 


30 


36 


36 


60 










201 


SO 


» 


32 


60 










202 


20 


16 


14 


54 


10 








203 


50 


37 


37 


60 










204 


40 


19 


21 


56 










205 


45 


40 


44 


48 


60 








206 


15 


10 


10- 


54 


3 








207 


17 


13 


15 


60 










208 


45 


38 


44 


425* 


67 








209 


7 


11 


34 


60 










210 


200 


135 


225 


54 






10 




211 


90 


60 


70 


60 










212 


56 


27 


30 


49 










213 


78 


36 


37 


60 


13 








214 


5 


4 


5 


54 










215 


80 


50 


50 


55 


10 








216 


7 


8 


8 


60 










217 


127 


120 


120 


59 


4 








218 


25 


25 


24 


54 


10 








219 


38 


35 


38 


57 










220 


18 


15 


15 


60 










221 
222 


23 
6 


14 
6 


15 
6 


55 
57 


4 








223 


18 


12 


17 


60 


5 








224 


14 


10 


10 


60 


3 








225 


9 


9 


8 


60 










226 


30 


12 


15 


60 










227 


35 


20 


24 


45 


40 








228 


35 


24 


24 


40 


40 








229 


16 


16 


18 


54 


.... 
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INDUSTRY— CARRIAGES AND CARRIAGE PARTS— Concluded. 



M 


















2-a 

• ? 

S3 

3 ** 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1892. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1894. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July li 
1895. 


Average 
Weekly 

Hours of 
Labor. 


Number 
of Days 
Closed. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 
Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 
Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 
Wages 
Reduced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


230 


14 


14 


14 


50 


24 


.... 


.... 




231 


16 


8 


7 


63 




— ! — 




232 


45 


40 


40 


47 










233 


3 


5 


5 


60 










234 


25 


12 


12 


50 










235 


15 


15 


15 


54 




1 




236 


65 


45 


49 


60 




1 




237 


43 


38 


37 


48 


16 








Total 


. 1,455 


1,064 


1,225 
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INDUSTRY-CORSETS. 



» 
ere 

P 

» o 


Number 
Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1892. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1894. 


Number 
Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1895. 


Average 

Weekly 

Hours of 

Labor. 


Number 
of Days 
Closed. 


Per Cent. 

Wagres 
Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 
Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wag-es 
Reduced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


250 
251 
252 
253 
254 
255 
256 
257 
258 
259 
260 
261 
262 


35 

27 
225 
200 
850 
575 
125 

75 • 
1,800 

90 

290 

400 

6 


48 

33 
200 
190 
750 
660 
160 

70 
1,200 

75 

260 

191 

6 


54 

37 
225 
210 
950 
721 
200 

85 
1,146 

75 

330 

175 

6 


54 
60 
50 
60 
58 
57 
59 
59 
59 
54 
59 
60 
55 


20 

8 
18 
18 
33 
10 

6 








5 






Tot*] 


4,698 


3,843 


4,214 
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INDUSTRY— COTTON GOODS. 



Sb 

3 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1892. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1894. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1895. 


300 


30 


22 


25 


301 


105 


102 


102 


302 


23 


10 


10 


303 


9 


7 


7 


304 


10 


10 


13 


305 


1,526 


1,400 


1,581 


306 


35 


38 


36 


307 






15 


308 




88 


185 


309 


16 


15 


18 


310 


125 


123 


88 


311 


181 


107 


151 


312 




10 


10 


313 


50 


36 


26 


314 


36 


32 


32 


315 


30 


30 


30 


316 


75 


60 


56 


317 


250 


178 


284 


318 


12 


9 


9 


319 


40 


160 


325 


320 


5 


5 


6 


321 


350 


348 


353 


322 


139 


107 


89 


323 


260 


300 


300 


324 


103 


114 


153 


325 


78 


61 


73 


326 


198 


273 


333 


327 


35 


25 


25 


328 


750 


750 


750 


329 


500 


450 


503 



Average 

Weekly 

Hours of 

Labor. 



60 
60 
55 
48 
60 
58 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
55 
45 
54 
59 
59 
59 
60 
55 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 



Number 
of Days 
Closed. 



12 
36 



8 
26 



180 

6 



14 

40 

45 

5 
90 
32 



20 
114 

42 
4 
6 



5 
18 



Per Cent. 

Wages 
Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 



Per Cent. 

Wages 
Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 



Per Cent. 
Wages 
Reduced 

Since 
July, 1894. 



Digitized byLjOOQlC 
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INDUSTRY— COTTON GOODS. -Concluded. 





Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1892. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1894. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1895. 


Average 

Weekly 

Hours of 

Labor. 


Number 
of Days 
Closed. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 
Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wagres 
Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wag-es 

Reduced 

Since 

July, 1894. 


330 
331 
332 
333 
334 
335 
336 


12 

20 
800 

67 
250 
200 

45 


9 

23 
700 
30 
250 
150 
50 


10 

36 
846 

30 
250 
150 

50 


60 
60 
60 
54 
60 
60 
60 


4 




8 

.... 


2 


Total 


6,365 


6,082 


6,960 
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INDUSTRY— COTTON MILLS. 



"a 

li 

CO o* 


Number 
Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1892. 


Number 
Em- 

1894. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 

1895. 


Averag-e 

Weekly 

Hours of 

Labor. 


Number 
of Days 
Closed. 


Per Cent. 

Wag-es 
Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 
Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 
Reduced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


350 


250 


250 


250 


60 


11 ! .... 


10 




351 


225 


200 


200 


60 


11 




10 




352 


210 


210 


210 


60 


1 
1 




6 




553 


100 


79 


82 


60 


1 
11 




5 




354 


540 


490 


520 


59 


5 ! ... 








355 


500 


530 


523 


60 


15 








356 


200 


149 


142 


55 


25 










357 


707 


692 


726 


60 


11* 










358 


150 


86 


74 


60 










359 


90 


100 


100 


54 


28 




5 




360 


800 


677 


681 


60 


.... | ... 




7 




361 


145 


105 


110 


58 


10 ! ... 




5 




362 


200 


179 


234 


60 


.... j ... 








363 


150 


140 


140 


54K 








6 




364 


250 


210 


210 


52 


43 










365 


1,300 


1,257 


1,190 


60 






10 




366 


275 


232 


262 


54# 


28 1 




10 




367 


35 


28 


12 


58 


so : ... 






15 


368 




156 


172 


60 


44 1 




3 




369 


50 


43 


47 


60 










370 


167 


168 


175 


60 


15 




5 




371 


131 


128 


124 


60 


22 j 




5 




372 


125 


135 


139 


60 


22 ! 




5 




373 


30 


25 


25 


60 


.... 








374 


125 


170 


176 


59 


7 








375 


500 


451 


528 


49 


! 








Total 


7,255 


6,890 


7,052 
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INDUSTRY -CUTLERY AND TOOLS. 



~2 



Number 

Em- 
5'b* ployed 

I c > 1892. 



400 

401 

402 

403 

404 

405 

406 

407 

408 

409 

410 

411 

412 

413 

414 

415 

416 

417 

418 

419 

420 

421 

422! 

423 i 

I 

424 ; 

425 J 

426 j 

427 j 

428 ! 
429 



50 
5 
30 
50 
60 

100 
30 

250 
10 
20 
15 
6 

125 
80 
15 
60 
20 
70 
40 

300 
12 

650 
60 
40 
12 

140 

160 

160 
30 
65 



Number 
Em- 

Sloyed 
uly 1, 
1894. 



34 
6 

30 
40 
40 
85 
32 

140 
16 
55 
5 
20 

125 
83 
16 
70 
17 
85 
27 

175 
13 

600 
52 
50 
10 

119 

100 

103 
20 



Number 
Em- 

?loyed 
ulyl, 

1895. 



46 

5 
30 
48 
40 
80 
29 
150 
16 
55 

5 

, 12 
100 
85 
51 
70 
19 
95 
31 
155 
13 
600 
41 
45 
8 
124 
122 
158 
20 
67 



Averag'e 

Weekly 

Hours of 

Labor. 


Number 
of Days 
Closed. 


54 


18 


59 




60 


90 


60 


30 


60 





45 


10 


50 


60 


45 


70 


60 




60 


12 


50 




45 


10 


48 


30 


54 


33 


57 




48 


10 


45 


75 


54 


26 


54 


9 


59^ 


12 


60 


30 


60 


60 


48 


72 


56^ 


20 


55 


8 


48 


10 


52 


.... 


56 


20 


60 




58*2 


12 



Per Cent. 

Wag-es 
Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 



Per Cent. 
Wag-es 
Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 



Per Cent. 

Wages 

Reduced 

Since 

July, 1894. 



Digitized byLjOOQlC 
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INDUSTRY— CUTLERY AND TOOLS.— Concluded. 



« 


















is 
H 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
Jnly 1, 
1895. 


Averaflre 

Weekly 

Hours of 

Labor. 


Number 
of Days 
Closed. 


Per Cent. 

Wag-es 
Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wagres 
Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 
Wagres 
Reduced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


430 


3 


3 


3 


54 










431 


30 


15 


20 


60 










.... 


432 


7 


6 


7 


60 








• 


.... 


433 


15 


20 


12 


60 


7 






» 




434 




55 


70 


59 


12 










435 




22 


20 


50 


24 










436 


15 


14 


14 


59 












437 


40 


40 


50 


59 










,... 


438 


150 


38 


50 


50 


48 










439 


15 


10 


20 


60 


10 








.... 


440 


35 


54 


66 


59 


12 








.... 


441 


75 


52 


54 


50 


11 










442 


25 


16 


18 


60 












443 


6 


- 


s 


55 


23 










444 


10 


. 7 


7 


60 


16 


.... 








445 


275 


120 


120 


40 


110 








10 


446 


445 


350 


400 


48 


12 










447 


120 


74 


85 


50 












Total] 


3,931 


3,119 


3,341 
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INDUSTRY— FIRE ARMS. 



H 
1& 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1894. 


Number 
Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1895. 


Averag-e 

Weekly 

Hours of 

Labor. 


Number 
of Days 
Closed. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 
Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 
Wag-es 
Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 
Wagres 
Reduced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


480 
481 
482 
483 
484 
485 
486 
487 
488 
489 


39 
58 

329 

1,500 

28 

904 

600 
20 
40 

150 


30 
45 

208 

1,750 

42 

892 

413 
20 
65 

125 


46 

40 

210 

1,750 

23 

1,012 

443 

20 
109 
150 


59 
59 
58 
59 
40 
60 
59 
56 
60 
50 


35 
8 

10 






10 






T«U1 


3,668 


3,590 


3,803 
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w 


















5 a 
H 

H 

la 

a 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1892. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1894. 


Number 
Em- 

fiSt 

1895. 


Averagre 

Weekly 

Hours of 

Labor. 


Number 
of Days 
Closed. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 

Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wagres 
Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 
Reduced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


500 


12 


8 


6 


60 










501 


67 


55 


60 


60 










502 


30 


20 


22 


60 


10 








503 


15 


10 


11 


60 










504 


70 


53 


68 


60 


12 




10 




505 


350 


287 


300 


54 










506 


950 


864 


831 


50 










507 


350 


291 


388 


54 


16 








508 


40 


28 


35 


60 










509 


60 


65 


66 


54 


22 








510 


16 


15 


15 


59 J* 


4 








511 


11 


12 


10 


59 










512 


41 


40 


45 


58J4 


6 








513 


350 


330 


328 


51 • 


32 








514 


75 


60 


85 


60 










515 


7 


8 


8 


36 


43 








516 


70 


75 


81 


53 


56 






ID 


517 


9 


4 


4 


60 










518 


78 


60 


66 


55 


25 






"7U 


519 


55 


42 


50 


50 


40 








520 


125 


92 


90 


60 


10 








521 


85 


42 


48 


44 


12 






12 


522 


120 


104 


87 


50 


58 








523 


50 


57 


53 


36 


41 






2% 


524 


70 


59 


63 


53 










525 


22 


16 


18 


54 


12 








526 


50 


49 


53 


54 










527 


58 


35 


45 


51 


30 








528 


70 


80 


86 


54 


4 


1% 




5 


529 


439 


448 


456 


54 
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INDUSTRY— GENERAL HARDWARE.— Continued. 






530 
531 
532 
533 
-534 
535 
536 
537 
538 
539 
540 
541 
542 
543 
544 
545 
546 
547 

549 
550 
551 

552 
553 
554 
555 
556 
557 
558 
559 



Number 
Em- 

$&£ 

1892. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1894. 


Number 
Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 

1895. 


Averaflre 

Weekly 

Hours of 

Labor. 


72 


90 


90 


42 


175 


175 


185 


40 


30 


35 


40 


x 59 


45 


40 


50 


60 


40 


30 


30 


54 


125 


100 


125 


54 


200 


125 


175 


60 


240 


225 


250 


53 


8 


10 


11 


60 


60 


48 


47 


40 


45 


52 


110 


60 


10 


15 


13 


60 


10 


6 


10 


54 


58 


57 


118 


59 


22 


35 


65 


60 


55 


60 


63 


54 


9 


10 


13 


59 


175 


115 


130 


50 


90 


73 


65 


50 


260 


181 


236 


52 


10 


6 


7 


48 


30 


50 


50 


40 


58 


24 


26 


60 


200 


182 


183 


48 


16 


5 


8 


59 


35 


17 


14 


60 


22 


24 


43 


60 


22 


17 


34 


60 


16 


12 


15 


59 


13 


13 


14 


60 



Number 
of Days 
Closed. 


Per Cent. 

Wag-es 
Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 
Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wag-es 
Reduced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


20 








30 








5 








30 








6 








37 




10 


10 


6 


10 






3% 








35 








9 








21 








42 




10 




3 








90 








17 








20 








36 








16 








13 








20 


5 






5 
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INDUSTRY— GENERAL HARDWARE. -Concluded. 



w 

CD 

fg 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
Julyl, 
1892. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1894. 


Number 

Em. 
ployed 


Average 

Weekly 

Hours of 

Labor. 


Number 
of Days 
Closed. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 
Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wagres 
Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent 
Wages 

Reduced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


560 
561 
562 
563 
564 
565 
566 
567 
568 
569 
570 
571 
572 
573 
574 
575 
576 
577 
578 


129 

50 

150 

1,250 

214 

28 
3 
7 
900 
100 
150 

47 
600 

20 
550 
360 
102 
115 


155 

40 

133 
1,027 

150 
14 
11 
12 

755 
54 

150 
49 

600 
15 

490 

306 
84 
97 


152 
43 
40 

160 
1,346 

150 

27 

13 

17 

1,144 

123 

175 
49 

700 
27 

575 

338 
85 

105 


60 
60 
54 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
59 
60 
60 
60 
55 
55 
60 
59 
44 
50 
54 


25 
6 

8 

3 

35 J* 

3 

27 
65 
25 








- 


T#U1 


10,671 


9,283 


10,967 
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INDUSTRY— HATS AND CAPS. 



H 


















"2 

r 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 

1892. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1894. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1895. 


Averag'e 

Weekly 

Hours of 

Labor. 


Number 
of Days 
Closed. 


Per Cent. 

Wag-es 

Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 
Wages 
Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 
Wages 
Reduced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


600 


200 


200 


200 


60 


10 


5 




■ • •«• 


601 


250 


179 


184 


54 


50 


; .... 




603 


175 


220 


250 


60 


50 








603 




125 


150 


58K 


60 








604 


150 


150 


150 


60 


90 








605 


36 


38 


40 


60 


93 








6C6 


75 


64 


68 


60 


87 








607 


40 


35 


45 


60 


100 








608 


120 


100 


100 


60 


100 








609 


90 


70 


70 


60 


50 








610 


150 


60 


60 


60 


50 








611 


120 


U2 


100 


60 


50 








612 


70 


71 


72 


48 


14 








613 


42 


50 


50 


50 


60 








614 


75 


6 


75 


60 


50 








615 


90 


90 


85 


59 










616 


20 


19 


21 


50 










617 


150 


60 


70 


60 


60 








618 


100 


60 


20 


60 










619 


100 


60 


60 


40 


50 








620 


200 


115 


125 


60 


70 








621 


100 


128 


152 


60 


3 


10 






622 


475 


335 


350 


48 


5 








623 


125 


152 


182 


60 


15 








624 


140 


94 


77 


60 


104 








625 


250 


250 


250 


60 


104 








635 


80 


70 


80 


60 


90 








627 
628 


55 

30 


87 


87 
40 


60 
60 


104 








629 


6 


12 


11 


60 


25 




* 
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w 

is 

en g* 

sa 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1894. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 


Average 

Weekly 

Hours of 

Labor. 


Number 
of Days 
Closed. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 
Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

W agree 

Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wajres 

Reduced 

Since 

July, 1894. 


630 
631 
632 
633 
634 
635 
636 
<>37 
638 
639 
640 
641 
642 
643 
644 
645 


240 

35 
300 

12 
200 

52 
300 

25 

18 
250 
200 

10 
200 

300 


117 

50 
255 

23 
200 

65 
100 

50 
172 

18 

150 

250 

8 

60 
151 
300 


200 

53 
255 

23 
250 

65 
170 

20 
172 

18 

200 

256 

4 

60 
135 
300 


60 
42 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
50 
40 
60 
60 
48 


12 
21^ 

24 

40 
90 
18 
30 
10 
50 
50 


3 
15 


5 
15 






Total 


5,656 


4,981 


5,405 
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INDUSTRY— HOSIERY AND KNIT GOODS. 



H 


















* 3 
§3 

go 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1892. 


Number 
Em- 

fig?. 

1894. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 


Average 

Weekly 

Hours of 

Labor. 


Number 
of Days 
Closed. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 
Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wag-es 
Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent* 
Wages 
Reduced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


700 


54 


55 


55 


60 


6 




4 




701 


130 


97 


87 


57 












702 


126 


149 


149 


60 


22 








5 


703 


170 


156 


156 


60 


24 










704 


25 


32 
















705 


190 


140 


190 


60 












706 


100 


53 


62 


60 












707 


125 


150 


172 


60 


40 






10 




708 


165 


148 


157 


58% 


10 










709 


98 


82 


98 


60 


12 






10 




710 




12 


20 


60 


30 










711 


225 


123 


214 


60 












712 


150 


140 


123 


55 


16 








5 


713 


64 


35 


37 


59 


7 










714 


593 


491 


538 


49 


17 










715 


225 


.225 


331 


60 


5 










716 


8 


12. 


12 


60 












717 


35 


10 


10 


60 


30 










718 


70 


63 


97 


60 








1% 




719 


60 


64 


75 


59 


9 










720 


57 


50 


48 


60 








10 




721 


425 


425 


425 


60 












722 


30 


35 


35 


55 


40 








15 


723 


150 


145 


170 


60 


14 










724 


75 




12 


60 




.:. 




8 




725 


245 


165 


218 


60 












Total 


3,595 


3,057 


3,491 













^ 
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BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 



INDUSTRY- IRON AND IRON FOUNDRIES. 



w 

ii 

OP c 

3 Hi 


Number 

Em- 

ployed 

July 1, 

1892. 


Number 

Em- 

ployed 

July 1, 

1894. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 

1895. 


Averagre 
Weekly 

Hours of 
Labor. 


Number 
of Days 
Closed. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 
Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 
Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent 
Wages 

Reduced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


750 


45 


26 


40 


55 


15 








751 


15 


80 


44 


60 


24 








753 


700 


345 


574 


50 


6 


.... 


.... 




753 


60 


58 


73 


60 










754 


175 


100 


160 


50 


60 








755 


90 


67 


77 


53% 


33 


— 


.... 




756 


125 


94 


163 


52 


27 








757 


75 


125 


155 


59 


14 




10 




758 


600 


500 


550 


59 






10 




759 


■1 


5 


5 


60 


30 








760 


200 


150 


155 


50 


25 








761 


450 


338 


415 


55 


25 




10 




762 


5 


4 


4 


60 


50 








763 


225 


200 


215 


60 










764 


35 


40 


12 


60 


150 








765 


280 


201 


269 


60 




\ — 


10 




766 


150 


156 


148 


60 


6 








767 


45 


40 


42 


60 










768 


50 


54 


55 


45 


85 








769 


50 


37 


38 


60 


13 


.... 


.... 




770 


100 


73 


60 


45 


4 


.... 


10 


20 


771 


11 


12 


12 


59 










772 


18 


11 


12 


54 


3 








773 


10 


6 


6 


48 










774 


25 


15 


16 


60 










775 


130 


69 


89' 


59 


8 








776 


350 


450 


598 


58 






10 




777 


35 


60 


60 


60 










778 


30 


30 


30 


58 


2 


i 
— i — 




779 


35 


29 


31 


60 


10 


.... | .... 
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INDUSTRY— IRON AND IRON FOUNDRIES.-Concludbd. 



~3 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1892. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1894, 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1895. 


Average 
Weekly 

Hours of 
Labor. 


Number 
of Days 
Closed. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 

Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 

Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 
Wages 
Reduced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


780 




19 


25 


60 










781 


18 


12 


24 


72. 










782 


16 


13 


14 


54 










783 


14 


25 


25 


60 










784 




28 


23 


54 










785 


150 


145 


198 


59 






10 




786 


200 


200 


200 


45 










787 


8 


9 


8 


60 


10 








788 


90 


50 


60 


60 










789 


60 


38 


50 


60 


40 








790 


52 


23 


25 


60 










791 


60 


38 


37 


60 


80 




10 




793 


45 


25 


22 


60 


24 








793 


250 


1% 


251 


60 


12 


8 






Total 


5,086 


4,201 


5,070 
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INDUSTRY— LEATHER GOODS. 



CD 


















li 

B* 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1892. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1894. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1895. 


Averag-e 

Weekly 

Hours of 

Labor. 


Number 
of Days 
Closed. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 
Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 

Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 
Reduced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


800 


20 


17 


21 


57 


17 










801 


25 


18 


12 


54 












802 


25 


17 


24 


60 












803 


7 


7 


7 


59 


8 










804 


138 


103 


101 


60 








10 




805 


30 


25 


30 


55 


7 










806 






28 


60 












807 


90 


80 


% 


60 












808 


40 


32 


22 


54 


12 










809 


30 


35 


35 


54 












810 


13 


7 


11 


50 












811 


15 


18 


33 


60 












812 


6 


5 


10 


48 












813 


40 


40 


47 


59H 


13 










814 


200 


165 


150 


55 


15 










Total 


679 


569 


627 
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INDUSTRY-MACHINE SHOPS. 



« 










• 








I* 

as o* 

la 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1892. 


Number 

Em- 
ploved 
July 1, 

1894. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1895. 


Areragre 

Weekly 

Hours of 

Labor. 


Number 
of Days 
Closed. 


Per Cent. 

Wagres 
Adranced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wagres 
Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 
Wagres 
Reduced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


850 


60 


32 


33 


53K 


7 




6tf 




851 


235 


150 


170 


60 










852 


5 


8 


8 


60 












853 


25 


15 


15 


54 


25 










854 


5 


8 


5 


57 


9 










855 


4 


3 


2 


60 












856 


12 


32 


82 


57 


17* 


.... 






857 


6 


3 


6 


60 


5. 


.... 






858 


8 


5 


5 


58 


3 










859 




55 


63 


63 


5 










860 


9 


5 


15 


60 




.... i ... 






861 


9 


4 


6 


60 




.... j ... 






862 




5 


7 


60 


6 


i 






863 


30 


44 


44 


60 


' — j 






864 


7 


5 


6 


60 


.... : io ; ... 






865 


30 


38 


31 


60 


i 








866 


30 


18 


24 


56JS 


17 


, — 


10 




867 


35 


16 


13 


48 










868 


300 


253 


303 


59 


4 j .... 


10 




869 


118 


77 


146 


60 


7 





15 




870 


7 


6 


12 


59 


8 








871 


6 


5 


5 


59 










872 


825 


713 


915 


59 






10 




873 


100 


25 


75 


50 


10 




5 




874 


80 


79 


82 


60 


6 








875 


11 


5 


7 


42 










876 


120 


35 


40 


60 






10 


.... 


877 


30 




14 


60 










878 


100 


100 


75 


60 










879 


35 


21 


29 


60 


4 
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INDUSTRY-MACHINE SHOPS. -Continued. 



w 


















H 


Nnmber 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1892. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 

1894. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1895. 


Averag-e 
Weekly 

Hours of 
Labor. 


Number 
of Day 8 
Closed. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 

Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 
Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 
Wages 
Reduced 

Since 
July,18W. 


880 


8 


7 


10 


60 






10 




881 


12 


10 


12 


60 










882 


8 


10 


16 


60 


5 


10 






883 


125 


75 


102 


57 




5 






884 


5 


12 


15 


60 






— 


.... 


885 


20 


16 


24 


60 










886 


30 


11 


16 


60 


16 




•• 


.... 


887 


200 


104 


147 


54 






.... 




888 


3 


6 


6 


60 










889 


39 


40 


40 


60 










890 


23 


10 


10 


54 


30 








891 


25 


25 


45 


60 




— 


.... 




892 


7 


6 


6 


56 


20 




.... 




893 


6 


6 


6 


60 










894 


30 


8 


14 


60 




.... 


.... 


.... 


895 


5 


7 


3 


60 


10 






.... 


8% 


9 


5 


5 


60 










897 


300 


211 


385 


6VA 


5 


10 






898 


20 


10 


13 


50 


5 








899 


30 


8 


8 


59 


40 








900 


9 


9 


13 


60 










901 


30 


30 


40 


60 






10 




902 


15 


9 


10 


60 








.... 


903 


40 


30 


30 


60 








.... 


904 


28 


16 


25 


60 


6 




10 


•- 


905 


5 


4 


2 


60 










906 


65 


57 


65 


60 










907 


11 


7 


10 


60 




20 






908 


75 


40 


50 


56 


14 








909 


60 


38 


55 


60 
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INDUSTRY— MACHINE SHOPS.— Concluded. 



m 


















£b 

h 


Number 
Em- 

S85t 

1892. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1894. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1895. 


Average 

Weekly 

Hoars of 

Labor. 


Number 
of Days 
Closed. 


Per Cent. 

Wafires 

Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wafires 
Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wag-es 

Reduced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


910 


8 


5 


6 


59 














911 


60 


107 


123 


58 


5 














■912 


25 


16 


35 


60 
















-913 


32 


28 


30 


60 
















"914 


35 


29 


28 


60 


25 














915 


no 


26 


50 


60 
















916 


150 


84 


134 


60 








12 








"917 


10 


15 


20 


60 
















?18 


8 


8 


9 


59 


12 














^19 


140 


50 


50 


50 


15 














<920 


100 


61 


175 


76 


5 














921 


667 


601 


1,560 


79 
















"922 


80 


67 


126 


61 
















923 


800 


912 


992 


42 
















924 


25 


22 


18 


59 


6 














925 


50 


47 


50 


50 


19 






10 








Total 


5,785 


4,670 


6,827 













• ••• ••• 
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INDUSTRY-MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND PARTS. 



w 


















£2 
2- 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1892. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1894. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1895. 


Average 

Weekly 

Hours of 

Labor. 


Number 
of Days 
Closed. 


Per Cent. 

Wagres 
Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 
Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 
Wajres 
Reduced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


975 


285 


242 


272 


60 


11 










976 


45 




14 


60 


— 










977 


150 


15 


22 


60 


.... 








978 


28 


22 


23 


60 


1 
12 








979 


120 


114 


111 


48 


1 








080 


10 


11 


11 


48 


29 










<W1 


94 


175 


197 


60 




10 








982 


45 


30 


35 


60 












983 


15 


8 


9 


57 






5 






984 


312 


273 


313 


57 


15 










Total 


1,104 


890 


1,107 
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INDUSTRY— PAPER AND PAPER GOODS. 



ii 

M 
a" 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 

J«iy 1, 

1892. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1894. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 


Average 

Weekly 

Hours of 

Labor. 


Number 
of Days 
Closed. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 

Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wag-es 
Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 
Wages 
Reduced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


1000 


30 


8 


10 


60 










1001 


178 


135 


210 


60 










100? 


17 


10 


14 


59 


6 


10 






1003 


64 


58 


63 


55 


10 








1004 


75 


118 


82 


46 


25 








1005 


28 


30 


30 


66 


12 








1006 


50 


50 


50 


60 


26 








1007 


11 


12 


13 


66 










1008 


150 


135 


150 


60 










1009 


7 


6 


5 


60 


27 




16% 




1010 


16 


30 


30 


54 


24 








1011 


54 


50 


50 


59 


2 








1012 


85 


80 


100 


60 










1013 


150 


150 


150 


70 


14 








1014 


30 


37 


' 35 


60 


8 








1015 


3 


3 


3 


60 










1016 


6 


6 


4 


60 


8 








1017 




32 


34 


72 


5 








1018 


18 


10 


17 


72 


2 








1019 


6 


6 


7 


48 






.-... 


10 


1020 






10 


72 


S% 








1021 


13 


14 


14 


70 










1022 


250 


225 


225 


72 










1023 


45 


47 


47 


70 










1024 


33 


23 


30 


59 










1025 


7 


10 


11 


60 


3 








1026 


450 


450 


480 


58 










1027 


75 


42 


42 


60 










1028 


15 


8 


10 


60 


10 








1029 


53 


30 


23 


60 
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H 

at 


















I 

la 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1892. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1894. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1895. 


Average 
Weekly 

Hours of 
Labor. 


Number 
of Days 
Closed. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 
Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 
Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 
Reduced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


1030 


47 


50 


49 


60 










1031 


60 


38 


52 


50 










1032 


50 


64 


73 


59 




8 






1033 


6 


8 


16 


48 










1034 


65 


65 


65 . 


60 


10 








1035 


60 


60 


60 


40 











1036 


20 


19 


23 


55 


26 








1037 


15 


8 


8 


60 








.... 


1038 


12 


10 


15 


54 


18 


" 




10 


1039 


13 


10 


10 


42 










1040 


75 


70 


84 


60 











1041 


60 


43 


38 


48 


29 






.... 


1042 


8 


9 


9 


51 


7 









1043 


48 


55 


59 


60 










1044 


18 


17 


8 


66 


10 






.... 


1045 


9 


10 


12 


60 


12 









1046 


7 


8 


8 


66 


18 









1047 


12 


10 


12 


60 


30 






.... 


1048 


28 


15 


20 


50 








.... 


1049 


21 


' 35 


35 


60 


6 






.... 


1050 


11 


13 


14 


48 










1051 


10 


7 


7 


60 








.... 


1052 


90 


95 


95 


60 











1053 


12 


10 


10 


60 











1054 


22 


15 


16 


72 


13 








1055 


110 


100 


115 


60 










1056 


75 


80 


80 


60 










1057 


30 


50 


55 


60 


4 








1058 




14 


17 


72 




5 






1059 


3 


3 


3 


45 
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INDUSTRY- PAPER AND PAPER GOODS.— Concluded. 



m 


















SB 

»2. 

r 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
Jnly 1, 
1892. 


Number 
Em- 

SS5t 

1894. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 

1895. 


Average 
Weekly 

Hours of 
Labor. 


Number 
of Days 
Closed. 


Per Cent. 

Wagres 
Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wag-es 

Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 
Wag-es 
Reduced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


1060 


27 


17 


19 


55 


30 














1061 


30 


25 


25 


60 
















1062 


85 


75 


75 


60 


10 














1063 


53 


44 


44 


72 
















1064 


10 


7 


7 


72 
















1065 


4 


4 


2 


72 
















1066 


40 


21 


21 


72 
















1067 


23 


18 


24 


72 






... 








1068 


19 


22 


22 


72 






... i .. 








1069 


12 


14 


8 


60 


10 












1070 


20 


7 


7 


60 


10 












1071 


30 


55 


60 


60 


10 












1072 


14 


12 


12 


60 














1073 


70 


70 


70 


72 






i 








1074 


70 


28 


28 


72 






... i .. 








107S 


32 


31 


31 


72 
















Trial 


3,455 


3,256 


3,472 
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BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 



INDUSTRY-RUBBER GOODS. 



w 


















1* 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1892. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1894. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 


Averagre 

Weekly 

Hours of 

Labor. 


Number 
of Days 
Closed. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 

Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 
Wages 
Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 
Wages 
Reduced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


1100 


12 


47 


46 


60 


5 








1101 


190 


124 


389 


65 










1102 


150 


162 


166 


59 


19 








1103 


300 


119 


148 


60 


11 








1104 


200 


180 


190 


60 










1105 


30 


31 


39 


54* 


18^ 








1106 


100 


154 


156 


55 


14 








1107 


75 


59 


58 


54 










1108 


900 


1,000 


1,000 


60 










1109 


1,500 


1,250 


1,000 


48 


33 








1110 


13 


12 


12 


48 










1111 


23 


8 


12 


59 


10 








1112 


85 


102 


129 


60 










1113 


80 


40 


40 


60 










1114 


62 


42 


48 


564-10 


1 


3% 






1115 




80 


58 


60 










1116 


400 


284 


270 


60 






10 




1117 


1,500 


1,569 


1,274 


55 


36 








Total 


5,620 


5,263 


5,035 
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INDUSTRY-SHOES. 



S3 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 


Averag-e 

Weekly 

Hours of 

Labor. 


Number 
of Days 
Closed. 


Per Cent. 

Wag-es 
Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 
Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 
Reduced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


1125 
1126 
1127 
1128 
1129 
1130 
1131 
1132 
1133 
1134 
1135 
1136 


30 
64 
50 
160 
11 
10 
90 
80 
9 
35 

45 


20 
82 
41 
117 
14 
10 
80 
70 
6 
30 

45 


30 
100 
37 
120 
19 
10 
70 
67 
6 
30. 
75 
45 


60 
59 
59 
54 
54 
60 
60 
59 
48 
60 
60 
60 


30 

15 
20 
12 
40 
35 
35. 
72 
22 












... 
.... 


T*l 


584 


515 


609 
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BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 



INDUSTRY- RUBBER GOODS. 



w 




















Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1892. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1894. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 


Averagre 

Weekly 

Hours of 

Labor. 


Number 
of Day 8 
Closed. 


Per Cent. 

Wajres 

Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 
Wapes 
Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 
Wa?es 
Reduced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


1100 


12 


47 


46 


60 


5 








1101 


190 


124 


389 


65 










1102 


150 


162 


166 


59 


19 








1103 


300 


119 


148 


60 


11 








1104 


200 


180 


190 


60 










1105 


30 


31 


39 


54* 


18^ 








1106 


100 


154 


156 


55 


14 








1107 


75 


59 


58 


54 










1108 


900 


1,000 


1,000 


60 










1109 


1,500 


1,250 


1,000 


48 


33 








1110 


13 


12 


12 


48 










1111 


23 


8 


12 


59 


10 








1112 


85 


102 


129 


60 










1113 


80 


40 


40 


60 










1114 


62 


42 


48 


564-10 


1 


35* 






1115 




80 


58 


60 










1116 


400 


284 


270 


60 




10 




1117 


1,500 


1,569 


1,274 


55 


36 








Tottl 


5,620 


5,263 


5,035 
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INDUSTRY-SHOES. 



H 

n H. 

r 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1892. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 


Averag'e 
Weekly 

Hours of 
Labor. 


Number 
of Days 
Closed. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 
Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 
Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 
Reduced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


1125 
1126 
1127 
1128 
1129 
1130 
1131 
1132 
1133 
1134 
1135 
1136 


30 
64 
SO 
160 
11 
10 
90 
80 
9 
35 

45 


20 
82 
41 
117 
14 
10 
80 
70 
6 
30 

45 


30 
100 
37 
120 
19 
10 
70 
67 
6 

30. 
75 
45 


60 
59 
59 
54 
54 
60 
60 
59 
48 
60 
60 
60 


30 

15 
20 
12 
40 

35 
35. 
72 
22 












ttttl 


584 


515 


609 








j 
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BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 



INDUSTRY— SILK GOODS. 



w 


















% 

OS o* 

H 

ft | - h 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 

*3k u 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1894. 


Number 
Em- 
ployed 
Julyl, 
1895. 


Average 

Weekly 

Hours of 

.Labor. 


Number 
of Days 
Closed. 


Per Cent. 

Wagres 
Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. Per C 
Wagres Waj 

Restored Redv 
Since Sin 

July, 1894. July, 


ent. 

?es 

ced 

ce 

1894. 


1150 


225 


176 


102 


60 












1151 


160 


102 


104 


60 


17 










1152 


110 


54 


77 


60 


25 






8M 




1153 


150 


126 


110 


5010-13 


48 










1154 


500 


518 


667 


60 












1155 


225 


134 


167 


60 












1156 


50 




40 


60 












1157 


120 


90 


90 


60 


2 










1158 


50 


40 


50 


60 


3 






10 




1159 


75 


55 


60 


52 


20 










1160 


20 


8 


9 


60 


2 










1161 


75 


125 


150 


60 


10 










1162 


100 


44 


39 


59 


11 










1163 


25 


20 


20 


60 


6 










1164 


140 


149 


132 


57 


17 










1165 


175 


146 


169 


60 


15% 










1166 


15 


15 


18 


60 












1167 


200 


200 


200 


55 


3 










1168 


55 


43 


45 


60 


10 










1169 


1,909 


1,767 


1,689 


46 7-10 


4 










1170 


425 


400 


400 


60 








5 




1171 


65 


35 


45 


60 












1172 


350 


312 


382 


59 


6 










1173 


60 


75 


136 


59 












1174 


50 


40 


50 


60 


2 






10 




fcUl 


5,329 


4,674 


4,951 
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INDUSTRY-SILVER AND PLATED WARE. 



m 


















r 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1894. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1895. 


Average 

Weekly 

Hour 8 of 

Labor. 


Number 
of Day 8 
Closed. 


Per Cent. 

Wag-es 
Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 
Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 

Reduced 

Since * 

July, 1894. 


1200 


300 


240 


240 


59 


18 








1201 






13 


59 


3 








1202 




7 


17 


59 










1203 


80 


70 


85 


60 


30 




5 




1204 


84 


69 


78 


S9J* 


13 








1205 


8 


7 


7 


56 










1206 


9 


4 


4 


60 










1207 


133 


85 


130 


58 


37 








1208 


30 


33 


28 


54 










1209 


300 


198 


183 


54 


17 








1210 


100 


100 


no 


59 


30 








1211 


233 


198 


191 


42 


87 








1212 


1,012 


994 


889 


50 


60 








1213 


25 


*25 


24 


60 


60 








1214 


583 


344 


422 


57 


7 








1215 


130 


98 


101 


55 


12 








1216 


130 


80 


82 


50 


50 






7* 


1217 


250 


200 


180 


48 


30 








1218 


50 


37 


65 


60 






5 




1219 


180 


123 


129 


455* 


n% 








1220 






17 


60 


10 








1221 


140 


114 


122 


59 


30 








1222 


125 


111 


111 


59 


10 








1223 


45 


50 


50 


60 


10 








1224 


100 


83 


83 


59 


44 








1225 


15 


14 


22 


54 










1226 


5 


4 


5 


60 










1227 


4 


6 


6 


60 










1228 


200 


92 


92 


54 2-7 


26 








1229 


45 


20 


13 


48 
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BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 



INDUSTRY-SILVER AND PLATED WARE. -Concluded. 



la 

5 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1894. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 


Average 

Weekly 

Hours of 

Labor. 


Number 
of Days 
Closed. 

53 
18 
25 
28 


Per Cent. 

Wages 

Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 
Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 
Wages 
Reduced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


1230 
1231 
1232 
1233 
1234 


15 
140 
136 
400 
290 


11 
82 
125 
325 
210 


13 

107 
175 
315 
228 


54 
60 
60 
48 
54 








Mil 


5,297 


4,159 


4,337 
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INDUSTRY— STONE-CUTTING AND QUARRYING. 



OB 

IS 

r 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1892. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1894. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1895. 


Average 

Weekly 

Hours of 

Labor. 


Number 
of Days 
Closed. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 
Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wag-es 

Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 
Wages 
Reduced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


1250 
1251 
1252 
1253 
1254 
1255 
1256 
1257 
1258 
1259 
1260 
1261 
1262 
1263 
1264 
1265 
1266 
1267 
1268 


110 
10 

7 

12 

16 

150 

6 
50 

4 

5 
10 

4 
240 
235 
82 
15 
20 
13 
14 


104 

6 

4 

16 

16 

50 

6 

130 

8 

4 

25 

6 

164 

181 

72 

14 

20 

7 

12 


132 

6 

6 

18 

16 

120 

7 

110 

11 

9 

30 

6 

188 

163 

64 

12 

21 

8 

13 


50 
53 
54 
60 
59 
53 
54 
60 
54 
45 
50 
54 
53 
52 
41 
50 
» 
54 
53 


5 

4 
60 

10 

4 
6 

30 
10 
23 
48 
6 
14 
21 


5 




5 








ToUl 


1,003 


845 


940 
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BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 



INDUSTRY-WIRE AND WIRE GOODS. 



2* 


















H 
6a 

J*- 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1894. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1895. 


Average 

Weekly 

Hour 8 of 

Labor. 


Number 
of Days 
Closed. 


Per Cent. 

Wag-es 

Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 
Wag-es 
Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wag-es 

Reduced 

Since 

July, 1894. 


1300 


11 


7 


7 


60 


21 








1301 


12 


10 


10 


60 


11 








1302 


3 


2 


2 


60 










1303 


20 


18 


28 


60 


4 








1304 


5 


4 


4 


60 










1305 


50 


55 


65 


59 


10 








1306 


50 


50 


70 


60 


10 








1307 


20 


25 


25 


60 










1308 


182 


170 


,178 


59^ 










1309 


5 


3 


3 


53 










1310 


140 


153 


120 


55 


36 


7tf 






1311 


150 


70 


76 


60 


15 








1312 


11 
















1313 


110 


100 


130 


60 






10 




1314 


25 


11 


11 


50 










1315 


20 


7 


8 


56 










1316 


25 


20 


35 


60 


4 








1317 


8 


4 


4 


60 










1318 


4 


13 


25 


62 


19 








1319 


50 


31 


26 


57 


3 








1320 


12 


6 


6 


60 










1321 


90 


95 


107 


50 


3 








Totel 


1,003 


854 


940 
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INDUSTRY-WOODWORKING. 



w 


















" 2 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1892. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1894. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1895. 


Average 

Weekly 

Hours of 

Labor. 


Number 
of Days 
Closed. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 

AdTanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 
Wages 
Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 

Reduced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


1350 


23 


39 


32 


54 


9 








1351 


100 


78 


94 


54 


13 








1352 


40 


30 


35 


54 






5 


5 


1353 


35 


40 


30 


50 


30 








1354 


8 


38 


25 


54 


6 








1355 


20 


35 


45 


55 










1356 


30 


80 * 


61 


54 


10 








1357 


12 


12 


13 


54 


10 








1358 


6 


6 


6 


54 










1359 


7 


7 


8 


60 


12 








1360 


28 


28 


28 


57 










1361 


11 


10 


11 


58 










1362 


20 


12 


14 


59 


11 




20 




1363 


8 


17 


11 


58 


20 






10 


1364 


29 


24 


21 


54 


20 








1365 


33 


39 


36 


50 


13 








1366 


57 


57 


57 


54 


12 








1367 


30 


39 


201 


57 


4 








1368 


150 


200 


200 


48 










1369 


10 


15 


14 


54 










1370 


18 


14 


14 


55 










1371 


40 


10 


10 


55 










1372 


12 


13 


8 


54 










1373 


37 


60 


73 


54 










1374 


25 


25 


25 


54 








10 


1375 


5 


5 


8 


60 










1376 


17 


20 


20 


56 










1377 


5 


9 


10 


56 


11 








1378 


67 


40 


45 


59 










1379 


30 


28 


30 


40 


35 
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w 


















"2 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1892. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
5uly 1, 
1894. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1895. 


Average 

Weekly 

Hours of 

Labor. 


* 
Number 
of Days 
Closed. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 

Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wag-es 
Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wag-es 
Reduced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


1380 


8 


5 


5 


59 


12 








1381 


15 


7 


7 


45 


60 












1382 


50 


35 


90 


54 














1383 


11 


11 


10 


54 














1384 


14 


8 


8 


54 


12 










1385 


15 


14 


10 


42 


65 










1386 


25 


25 


30 


60 


9 J 




10 


10 




1387 


40 


28 


35 


50 


30 




10 






1388 


35 


29 


38 


55 


31J4 J 










1389 


25 


17 


16 


54 


6 










1390 


22 


17 


19 


54 








10 






1391 


20 


91 


98 


52 














1392 


35 


53 


57 


59 


4 






10 






1393 


20 


15 


15 


54 


3 












1394 


5 


5 


4 


58 














1395 


15 


8 


8 


58 














1396 


18 


18 


24 


54 














1397 


25 


14 


20 


54 














1398 


53 


45 


55 


60 














1399 


22 


15 


24 


54 






7 






1400 


8 


4 


5 


55 


30 










1401 


12 


13 


13 


56 


.... 1 ... 










1402 


65 


42 


50 


60 


.... i ... 










1403 


200 


300 


30Q 


60 














1404 


5 


6 


6 


50 














1405 


6 


2 


5 


54 


12 






12 






1406 


272 


200 


250 


54 


19 












Total 


1,954 


2,057 


2,387 
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INDUSTRY— WOOLENS AND WOOLEN MILLS. 



w 








"2 

5 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 

July 1, 

1892. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1894. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1895. 


1450 


200 


140 


145 


1451 


175 


175 


175 


1452 


200 


100 


200 


1453 




32 


40 


1454 


34 


29 


32 


1455 


5 


3 


3 


1456 


450 


325 


395 


1457 


48 


50 


49 


1458 


300 


213 


213 


1459 


90 


95 


95 


1460 


135 


105 


120 


1461 


100 


117 


132 


1462 


80 


75 


75 


1463 


4 • 


4 


4 


1464 


100 




100 


1465 


58 


56 


58 


1466 


■20 


17 


16 


1467 


367 


268 


318 


1468 


320 


198 


250 


1469 


80 


20 


85 


1470 


200 


147 


169 


1471 


120 


103 


112 


1472 


150 


150 


150 


1473 


51 


49 


54 


1474 


325 


269 


254 


1475 


200 


140 


135 


1476 


190 


145 


152 


1477 


75 


60 


70 


1478 


36 


23 


34 


1479 


1,633 


1,470 


1,395 



Average 

Weekly 

Hours of 

Labor. 



60 

59 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

52^ 

60 

60 

48 

60 

60 

60 

60 

45 5-12 

60 

60 

60 

37 

59 65-100 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

51 

60 

60 

49tf 



Number 
of Days 
Closed. 



40 



90 



60 
30 
100 
63 

20 

3 

112 

35 

10 

1 



32 
4 

20 
61 



Per Cent. 

Wages 
Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 



Per Cent. 

Wages 

Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 



10 



V A 



Per Cent. 

Wages 

Reduced 

Since 
July, 1894. 



10 
10 



Digiti 



zed by G00gle 
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INDUSTRY— WOOLENS AND WOOLEN MILLS— Concluded. 



** 




















= B 

ft 

ft Hi 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 


Number 

ployed 

July 1, 

1894. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1895. 


Average 

Weekly 

Hours of 

Labor. 


Number 
of Days 
Closed. 


Per Cent. 

Wapes 
Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 

Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 
Wages 
Reduced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


1480 


45 


35 


40 


60 


45 




10 




1481 


80 


95 


96 


60 


15 






10 








1482 


45 


46 


45 


60 


6 














1483 


55 


55 




















1484 


339 


154 


316 


60 


5 














1485 


100 




100 


60 


60 














1486 


30 


33 


35 


53 


7 














1487 


100 


98 


98 


60 


6 














1488 


60 






















1489 


100 


100 


100 


60 


50 














1490 


85 


100 


100 


60 
















1491 


45 


50 


85 


60 


21 






10 








1492 


335 


141 


208 


60 
















1493 


350 


306 


346 


60 


7 














1494 


325 


301 


318 


60 
















1495 


50 


45 


46 


60 


35 














14% 


40 


18 


19 


60 


! 








10 




1497 


170 


103 


100 


60 


46 1 ... 




6 








1498 






30 


60 


200 , 












1499 


175 


145 


166 


60 








10 








1500 


160 






















T»U1 


8,435 


6,403 


7,278 
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INDUSTRY— MISCELLANEOUS. 



« 




















Number 

Em- 
ployed 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
Julyl, 

1894. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1895. 


Average 

Weekly 

Hours of 

Labor. 


Number 
of Day 8 
Closed. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 

Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wag-es 

Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 
Wag-es 
Reduced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


1550 


7 


12 


15 


60 










1551 


33 


25 


25 


59 










1552 


13 


16 


21 


50 


22 








1553 


100 


100 


100 


55 










1554 


12 


35 


43 


60 










1555 


20 


60 


75 


60 










1556 


6 


4 


5 


59 










1557 


30 


25 


25 


59 










1558 


28 


20 


20 


60 










1559 


30 


28 


30 


60 










1560 


30 


28 


50 


50 










1561 


5 


11 


11 


60 , 











1562 


50 


35 


41 


55 


50 








1563 


10 


14 


14 


60 










1564 


7 


12 


12 


60 










1565 


3 


3 


3 


60 




— 






1566 


25 


23 


24 


60 




.... 






1567 


10 


12 


13 


60 










1568 


20 


16 


17 


60 










1569 


9 


9 


11 


60 










1570 


18 


27 


23 


55 


30 


10 






1571 


10 


14 


14 


60 




10 






1572 


7 


10 


10 


60 


10 








1573 


18 


15 


17 


57 


5 


.... 






1574 


37 


30 


34 


60 










1575 


60 


50 


60 


60 










1576 


4 


3 


4 


59 




.... 






1577 


9 


1 


1 


60 


.... 








1578 


19 


19 


23 


59 


5 








1579 


13 


6 






.... 
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w 




















Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 

1892. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1894. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 


Averajre 

Weekly 

Hours of 

Labor. 


Number 
of Days 
Closed. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 

Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Waires 

Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 


PerCeut. 
Wages 
Reduced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


1580 


5 


12 


8 


58J* 


9 






10 


1581 


9 


6 


4 


54 


50 








1582 


40 


44 


40 


60 












1583 


350 


400 


450 


60 


14. 










1584 


25 


20 


24 


59 













1585 


13 


10 


12 


59 












1586 


10 


8 


6 


42 


12 










1587 


17 


15 


15 


59 


12 










1588 


35 


27 


32 


56 












1589 


18 


20 


20 


60 




, 






1590 


225 


186 


189, 


60 




1 






1591 


18 


20 


23 


. 59 












1592 


28 


26 


36 


54 




.... 








1593 


18 


16 


17 


60 












1594 


9 


15 


16 


60 




10 








1595 


60 


40 


50 


58 


4 










15% 


27 


40 


30 


60 


40 










1597 


8 


8 


12 


60 












1598 


45 


7 


17 


30 


150 










1599 


25 


21 


19 


54 


4 










1600 


50 


38 


47 


60 


10 










1601 


8 


10 


10 


57 




.... 






' 


1602 


6 


6 


6 


59 










1603 


43 


45 


45 


60 


7 










1604 


13 


17 


17 


60 


6 


.... 








1605 


14 


14 


IS 


54 


50 




8 






1606 


54 


33 


47 


59 












1607 


7 


14 


22 


60 


.... 










1608 


4 


8 


8 


60 


.... 










1609 


35 


10 


12 


60 


15 
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INDUSTRY -MISCELLANEOUS.-Continued. 



w 


















if 

en o* 

1& 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1892- 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1894. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1895. 


Average 
Weekly 

Hours of 
Labor. 


Number 
of Days 
Closed. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 
Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 
Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 

Reduced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


1610 


10 


14 


14 


60 










161l! 18 


16 


16 


60 


130 








1612 


50 


17 


18 


60 










1613 


51 


64 


62 


55^ 










1614 


10 


3 


3 


60 










1615 


80 


76 


78 


60 


5 








1616 


15 


10 


26 


54 


15 








1617 


5 


8 


8 


60 










1618 


75 


73 


79 


60 


7 








1619 


8 


12 


16 


72 










1620 


25 


22 


27 


54 


7 








1621 


50 


25 


25 


60 










1622 


25 


30 


26 


60 










1623 


84 


85 


85 


57K 


28 






1624 


25 


27 


27 


57 








1625 


120 


101 


63 


57^ 


75 






1626 


10 


10 


12 


60 


30 






1627 


125 


100 


100 


60 


42 






1628 


8 


H 


14 


56 








1629 


12 


8 


11 


50 


30 






1630 


8 


6 


10 


48 








1631 


14 


14 


14 


60 




.... ! .... 




1632 


20 


22 


18 


59 


25 


.... ; .... 




1633 


150 














1634 


120 


10 


12 


54 








1635 


100 


100 


110 


59^ 


5 






1636 


36 


36 


35 


. 60 


15 


1 




1637 


22 


25 


22 


54 


6 








1638 


50 


16 


19 


59 


4 








1639 


27 


28 


25 


60 


i 







i 
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is. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1892. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1894. 


Number 

Em- 
ployed 
July 1, 
1895. 


Average 
Weekly 

Hours of 
Labor. 


Number 
of Days 
Closed. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 
Advanced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wag-es 
Restored 

Since 
July, 1894. 


Per Cent. 

Wages 

Reduced 

Since 
July, 1894. 


1640 
1641 
1642 
1643 
1644 
1645 
1646 
1647 
1648 
1649 
1650 


6 
40 

48 

5 

12 

9 
60 
25 

3 


5 
35 
52 

5 

6 
16 
12 
20 
69 
30 

4 


5 
35 
81 

5 

6 
16 
12 
20 
79 
25 

4 


60 
54 
59 
60 
48 
60 
57 
60 
60 
60 
60 


.... 

4 

1 


.... 

.... 








Tofad 


3,423 


3,025 


3,243 
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RECAPITULATION. 



INDUSTRY. 



ft 

CD 

[5 SB 

iq tt O 



Brass and Brass Goods, . 
Brick Making", .... 
Buttons, Buckles and Pins, 
Carriag-es and Carriag-e Parts, 

Corsets, 

Cotton Goods, .... 
Cotton Mills, .... 
Cutlery and Tools, 

Fire Arms, 

General Hardware, 

Hats and Caps 

Hosiery and Knit Goods, . 
Iron and Iron Foundries, 

Leather Goods 

Machine Shops, .... 
Musical Instruments and Parts, 
Paper and Paper Goods, . 
Rubber Goods, .... 

Shoes, 

Silk Goods, 

Silver Plated Ware, . 

Stone Cutting- and Quarrying, 

Wire and Wire Goods, 

Woodworking 

Woolens and Woolen Mills, . 
Miscellaneous, .... 

Total, ..... 



80 
17 
19 
38 
13 
37 
26 
48 
10 
79 
46 
26 
44 
IS 
76 
10 
76 
18 I 

«! 

25 1 
35 
19 
22 
57 
51 
101 



ft 
3 

la 

Hi 

U|(t 

C 1 



1,000 



16,749 
613 
1,726 
1,455 
4,698 
6,365 
7,255 
3,931 
3,668 
10,671 
5,656 
3,595 
5,086 
679 
5,785 
1,104 
3,455 
5,620 
584 
5,329 
5,297 
1,003 
1,003 
1,954 
8,435 
3,423 



ft 
3 
•a 

*&| 

c 1 



13,169 

721 

1,437 

1,064 

3,843 

6,082 

6,890 

3,119 

3,590 

9,283 

4,981 

3,057 

4,201 

569 

4,670 

890 

3,256 

5,263 

515 

4,674 

4,159 

845 

854 

2,057 

6,403 

3,025 



115,139 98,617 



ft 
3 

1* 

JAP'S 



16,521 

772 
1,528 
1,225 
4,214 
6,960 
7,052 
331 
3,803 
10,967 
5,405 
3,491 
5,070 

627 
6,827 
1,007 
3,472 
5,035 

609 
4,951 
4,337 

940 

940 
2,387 
7,278 
3,243 



112,002 



52 

o a 
a 3 

V 

05 o. 



OS 

2.0 
SB 



10 

1 

1 
1 

7 
14 
2 
1 
6 
4 
6 
8 
1 
12 
1 
1 
1 

4 
2 
1 
1 
8 
12 
1 






33 
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SUMMARY. 

Comparisons of the number employed in the one thousand 
establishments reporting, reveal the fact that on July 1, 1895, 
there were 112,002 persons on the pay-rolls of the different 
manufacturers from whom data was obtained, the same establish- 
ments in 1894 reporting 98,617, an increase in 1895 over 1894 
of 13,385, a gain of 13.57 per cent. 

Comparing the number employed in 1895 with the number in 
the same establishments at the same date in 1892, however, shows 
that in the latter-named year there were 115,139 employed, or 
3,137 less in 1895 than in 1892, a decrease per cent, of 2.72. It 
must be borne in mind, however, in making comparisons, that 
there were many establishments reporting in 1895 which were not 
engaged in business at the earlier period. These represent 1,509 
employes, thus changing the decrease per cent, of number 
employed in 1892 and 1895, to 4.04 in the former, over the latter- 
named year. 

Of the one thousand establishments reporting, there were 167 
which made changes in wage rates during the year ending July 1, 
1895. By this it is only intended to show the instances where 
changes made were general in their character, and where estab- 
lishments have reported that changes have been made in "few 
cases only," or "one-third," or "one-half" of number employed 
were affected, they have been given no place in this computation. 

Of the number of establishments in which changes in wages 
occurred, there were 33 which advanced rates, 106 paid partial or 
full restoration of former rates, and 28 reduced wages. 

The number of employes affected by advances in wages was 
2,624, or 2 -34 percent, of the whole number reporting, the- rate 
per cent, of increase ranging from 2 to 20 per cent., and the 
average being 8.52 per cent. 

The number of employes whose wages were restored was 
20,190, or 18.03 per cent, of the whole number reporting, from 2 to 
20 per cent, being the range of the restoration, and an average 
restoration of 8.5 per cent. 

In the twenty-eight establishments reporting as having reduced 
wages, 1,287 employes were affected — 1.15 per cent, of the whole 
number employed — and, as in the instances of advances and 
restorations, the per cent, ranged from 2 to 20, the average 
reduction being 8.53 per cent. 

The average weekly hours of labor in the one thousand estab- 
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lishments for year ending July i, 1895, not considering days 
closed in the computation, was 58.07, and deducting for hours 
lost by reason of days closed, the average was 54.46. 

The analysis which follows, will show the changes in number 
employed, wage rates, and average weekly hours of labor by 
industries. 



ANALYSIS OP INDUSTRIES. 

It is proposed in this analysis, to show the exact situation in 
the different industries represented in the preceding table, which 
cover the reports from one thousand different establishments in 
the State, classified under twenty-six separate heads, and having 
on July 1st, 1895, 112,002 employes on the different pay-rolls. 
The inquiry conducted by the Bureau, the results of which were 
published in the tenth annual report, under the caption of "The 
effect of the Industrial Depression," treated the subject exhaus- 
tively, and the conditions of manufacturers as they then existed 
was most clearly shown. The spasmodic changes in hours of 
labor, and number employed in the various industries during the 
period covered by that report, rendered the matter of obtaining 
true averages most difficult, and its accomplishment was gratify- 
ing. It is also none the less true of the investigation made by the 
Bureau during the past year, for while it was obvious that during 
a portion of the period covered by the investigation, there were 
-evidences of a partial revival of business, yet such evidences of 
a return to former or normal conditions were also spasmodic in 
their character, some establishments showing at times, different 
conditions from others in the same line of business, and as will' 
be seen by the results as shown in the tables and this analysis, 
that different industries have been affected differently by the effect 
of a return to a better condition. In making the computation in 
reference to average hours of labor accurate, it has been necessary 
to separate the average weekly hours of labor as given in the 
tables, reaching a true and correct average, by ascertaining the 
hours lost by employes by reason of days closed, thus necessita- 
ting, practically, two averages. Therefore, the following summary 
will show by industries, the average weekly hours of labor, and 
the same, deducting for hours lost, the latter being the actual or 
net average weekly hours. It will also show by industries, the 
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per cent, of increase or decrease in number employed, the number 
of employes affected, and the per cent, of changes in wage rates. 

BRASS AND BRASS GOODS. 

In this industry, which includes the reports "from eighty 
establishments, there was employed on July ist, 1895, 16,521 
persons, an increase over the number employed in 1894 of 25.45 
per cent. Comparison with the number employed in 1892, how- 
ever, reveals the fact that there were 228 more employed in these 
establishments in that year than in 1895, a decrease in the latter 
from the former year of 1.36 per cent. The average weekly hours 
of labor beting 57.48, the net average, deducting for days closed,, 
was 54.69. The number affected by an advance in wages was 
eighty-seven, the average being 6. 1 per cent. Restorations were 
made affecting 3,042 employes, the average being 11.03 per cent. 
Ten employes were reduced in wages 10 per cent. 

BRICK MAKING. 

Seventeen establishments report 772 as being employed iu 
1895, which is an increase of 7.07 per cent, over 1894, and 25.94 
per cent, over 1892. The average weekly hours of labor during 
the year was 60.72, but forty-two hours, however, being the net 
average by reason of days closed, which is explained by the fact 
that this industry can be in operation only during the open 
season. Thirty employes only were affected by changes in wage 
rates, and this consisted of a restoration of 5 per cent. 

BUTTONS, BUCKLES AND PINS, 

Nineteen establishments in this industry report 1,528 employes- 
on the pay-rolls July ist, 1895, an increase of 6.33 per cent, over 
1894, and a decrease from the number employed in the same 
establishments in 1892 of 11.47 percent. The average weekly 
hours of labor was 58.02, the net average, deducting for lost 
days, being 56.48. Two hundred and forty-two employes were 
affected by an advance of 10 per cent, in wages and ten were 
reduced 15 per cent. 

CARRIAGES AND CARRIAGE PARTS. 

The number of establishments classified under this head, from 
which reports were secured, was thirty-eight, and the number 
employed July ist, 1895, was 1,225, or 15.13 per cent, more than 
in 1894, and 15.81 per cent, less than in 1892. The average 
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weekly hours of labor was 54.94, 53.29 being the net average 
weekly hours, deducting for hours lost by reason of days closed. 
One establishment restored wages 10 per cent., 225 employes 
being affected. 

CORSETS. 

Thirteen establishments reported in this industry, showing 
4,214 employes on the pay-roll July 1st, 1895, an increase in 
number employed over 1894 °* 9-^5 P er cent., and 10.3 per cent, 
less than were employed in the same establishments in 1892. 
The average weekly hours of labor for the year was 58.61, while 
the net average, deducting for hours lost by reason of days closed, 
was 56.55. One industry only made changes in wages, this being 
a 2 per cent, restoration, affecting 330 employes. 

COTTON GOODS. 

There were thirty-seven different establishments reported in 
this line of business, employing on July 1st, 1895, 6,960 people, 
being 14.44 percent, more in number than in 1894, and a decrease 
in the number employed in the same establishments in 1892 of 
8. 55 per cent. The average weekly hours of labor for the year 
was 58. 53, the net average, deducting for days lost, being 56. 35. 
Six employes were affected by an advance of 5 per cent, in wage 
rates, ten were reduced 2 per cent. Seven establishments made 
restorations ranging from 5 to 10 per cent., the average rate being 
6.20 per cent., and 3,193 the number affected. 

COTTON MILLS. 

Seven thousand and fifty-two employes were reported to have 
been on the pay-rolls of twenty-six establishments, an increase over 
the number employed in 1894 of 2. 35 per cent., and a decrease per 
cent, of 2.8 from the number employed in 1892. The weekly 
hours of labor show an average of 58. 27, the net average being 
56.46, deducting for hours lost on account of days mills were 
closed. Three thousand, eight hundred and forty-seven employes 
were affected by changes in wage rates, twelve being reduced 15 
per cent, and 3,835 being restored by percentages ranging from 3 
to 10, the average per cent, of restoration being 7.84. 

CUTLERY AND TOOLS. 

Forty-eight establishments report 3,341 as being employed 
July 1st, 1895, this being 7.12 per cent, more than in 1894, and 
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I 5-^5 per cent, less than were employed at the same date in the 
same establishments in 1892. The average weekly hours of labor 
for the year was 53.58, 49.82 being the true average, deducting 
for hours lost for days closed. Two establishments, employing 
ninety people, restored wages 7 and 10 per cent. , respectively, the 
average restoration being 9.83 per cent. Reductions were made 
in four establishments, affecting 274 employes, it being 10 per 
cent, in each case. 

FIRE ARMS. 

Ten establishments reported in this industry, employing on 
July 1 st, 1895, 3,803 persons, an increase over the number 
employed in 1894 of 5.93 per cent., and also an increase of 3.55 
per cent, over the number employed in 1892 in the same establish- 
ments at the same date. The weekly hours of labor averaging 
58.75, and deducting for hours lost for the days closed, the 
average was 58.29. One establishment employing forty people, 
restored wages 10 per cent. 

GENERAL HARDWARE. 

Under the caption of General Hardware are classified various 
establishments manufacturing articles composed of different 
metals, which are generally termed "hardware," and covers 
seventy-nine from which reports were received. These had 10,967 
employes on the pay-rolls July 1st, 1895, showing an increase in 
the number employed in 1894 of 18.14 percent., 2.77 percent, 
being the increase over 1892. The average weekly hours of labor 
was 55.03, the net average being 53.32. There were 1,906 
employes in 18 establishments, who were affected by changes in 
wage rates, 244 being advanced an average of 9.65 per cent. 
Restorations averaging 6.82 per cent, were made affecting 1,300 
employes, and 362 were reduced an average of 7.31 per cent. 

HATS AND CAPS. 

Five thousand, four hundred and five were reported as being 
on the pay-rolls of forty-six different hatting establishments July 
1st, 1895, an increase of 8.51 per cent, over the number employed 
in the same establishments in 1894, and 4.44 per cent, less than in 
1892. The weekly hours of labor during the year averaged 57.12, 
deducting for lost hours for days closed, the average was 48.84. 
Four establishments advanced, and the same number restored 
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wages, the former change affecting 722 employes, the advance 
being an average of 8. 35 per cent. Wages were restored to 357 
employes, the average per cent, being 10.59. 

HOSIERY AND KNIT GOODS. 

Twenty-six establishments reported as having 3,491 employes 
on the pay-rolls July 1st, 1895, this being 14.2 per cent, more 
than at the corresponding time in 1894, and 2.89 per cent, less 
than in 1892. The average weekly hours of labor was 57.79; 
deducting for lost hours by reason of days closed, the average 
weekly hours were 55. 85. Three establishments, employing 307 
people, reduced wages an average of 6. 14 per cent. Restorations 
were made affecting 482 employes in six establishments, 9.18 
being the average per cent, of wages restored. 

IRON AND IRON FOUNDRIES. 

Five thousand and seventy employes were reported as being 
employed in forty-four different establishments, an increase over 
1894 °f 2 °-69 per cent, and a decrease from the number employed 
in 1892 of sixteen employes, or .31 per cent. The average 
weekly hours of labor for the year was 57. 27, the net average, 
deducting for hours lost by reason of days closed, being 55.27. 
Two thousand, five hundred and ninety-three employes were 
affected by changes in wage rates, 251 being advanced 8 per cent., 
2,282 were restored 10 per cent., and sixty were reduced 20 per 
cent. 

LEATHER GOODS. 

Fifteen establishments report 627 employes on the different 
pay-rolls July 1st, 1895, again over 1894 of io.Tg per cent., and a 
loss in number employed of 7.66 per cent, from 1892. The 
weekly average hours of labor for the year was 57.41, the net 
average, deducting for lost hours by reason of days closed, was 
56.26. One hundred and one employes were affected by changes 
in wage rates, consisting of a restoration of 10 per cent. 

MACHINE SHOPS. 

Included in this classification were manufacturers of machinery, 
machine screws and other goods used in the make-up of machinery. 
Seventy-six establishments report 6, 827 employes as being on the 
pay-rolls July 1st, 1895, an increase of 46. 19 per cent, over the 
number employed in 1894, the per cent, of increase over 1892 
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being 18.01. Two thousand, three hundred and fourteen 
employes were affected by changes in wage rates, 519 being 
advanced an average of 9.21 per cent. Restorations were made 
to 1,795 employes, the average rate being 10.28 per cent. No 
reductions were reported to have been made. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND PARTS. 

Ten establishments report 1,007 employes on the pay-rolls 
July 1st, 1895, an increase over the number employed in the same 
establishments in 1894 °* I 3- I 5 P er cent., there being three more 
employes in 1895 than in 1892. The average weekly hours of 
labor for the year was 52.38, the net average, deducting 
for lost hours by reason of days closed, being 50.95. Advances 
in wage rates were made to 197 employes of 10 per cent., wages 
having been restored to nine, and the rate 5 per cent. 

PAPER AND PAPER GOODS. 

In the seventy-six establishments reporting, there were 3,472 
employes on the different pay-rolls July 1st, 1895, an increase 
over the number employed in the same establishments at the 
same period in 1894 °f 6.63 per cent., there being seventeen more 
in number in 1895 than in 1892. The average weekly hours for 
the year was 60.9, and deducting for lost days, the average was 
60. Three establishments report having increased wages, the 
average being 7.78 per cent, and the number affected 104. One 
establishment restored and one reduced wages; five employes 
being affected in the first, and twenty-two in the second instance, 
the rate being 16.66 and 10 per cent, respectively. 

RUBBER GOODS. 

'Eighteen establishments report 5,035 employes on July 1st, 
1895, a decrease from the number in 1894 of 4.33 per cent., and a 
decrease from the number in the same establishments in 1892 of 
10.41 per cent. The average weekly hours of labor for the year 
was 56.37, the net average, deducting for days closed, being 53.05. 
One establishment, affecting forty-eight employes, advanced wages 
3.5 per cent., and one restored wage rates, affecting 270 employes, 
the per cent, of restoration being 10. 

SHOES. 

Twelve establishments in this industry report 609 employes on 
the pay-rolls July 1st, 1895, this being an increase over the 
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number employed in 1894 of 18.25 percent., the number in 1895 
exceeding that of 1892, 4.28 per cent. Weekly hours of labor 
averaged 58. 18, and the net average, deducting for days closed, 
was 51. 75. No change in wage rates were reported during the year. 

SILK GOODS. 

Twenty-five establishments show that there were 4,951 
employed July 1st, 1895, this number being 5.93 per cent, more 
than were employed in the same establishments in 1894, and 7.09 
per cent, less than in 1892. The average weekly hours of labor 
for the year were 54. 77, the net average, deducting for hours lost 
by reason of days closed, was 53.68. Four establishments made 
restorations of wage rates, affecting 577 employes, the average 
being 4.93 per cent. 

SILVER AND PLATED WARE. 

Thirty-five establishments reported as having 4,337 employes 
on the pay-rolls July 1st, 1895, an increase over the number 
employed in 1894 °f 4- 2 ^ P er cent., and a decrease from the 
number employed in 1892 of 18.12 per cent. The weekly hours 
of labor averaged 53.71, the net average, however, deducting for 
hours lost by reason of days closed, was 47. 16. One establishment, 
affecting five employes, advanced wages 10 per cent. Two, 
having in their employ 150 hands, restored wages 5 per cent., and 
one, employing eighty-two persons, reduced the wage rate 7.5 
per cent. 

STONE-CUTTING. 

Nineteen establishments, employing 940 people, reported 
an increase in 1895 over 1894 of 11.25 P er cent., and a decrease 
from the number employed in 1892 of 6.28 per cent. The average 
weekly hours of labor for the year was 52.41, and the net average, 
deducting for days closed, was 48.2. Changes in wage rates 
consisted of one advance of 5 per cent., affecting eighteen 
employes, and one restoration of 5 per cent, to sixteen workmen. 

WIRE AND WIRE GOODS. 

Twenty-two establishments report 940 as being on the pay- 
rolls July 1st, 1895, being 10.07 P er cent, more than in 1894, an d 
6.28 per cent, less than in 1892. The average weekly hours of 
labor for the year being 57.87, the net average, deducting for 
hours lost by reason of days closed, was 56. 2. Two changes in 
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wage rates were reported, one being an advance of 7.5 per cent, 
to 120 employes, and one making a restoration of 10 per cent.,, 
affecting 130 employes. 

WOOD-WORKING. 

Reports were received from fifty-seven establishments in this 
industry, having 2,387 employes on July 1st, 1895, showing an 
increase over 1894 and 1892 of 16.04 an d 22.16 per cent., respec- 
tively. Weekly hours of labor averaged 54.71 for the year, the 
net average, deducting for lost hours for days closed, being 53. 39. 
Restorations of wage rates were made in eight establishments, 
affecting 195 employes, the average being 9.87 per cent. Four 
establishments reduced the wage rate, affecting 101 employes, the 
average per cent, being 8.27. 

WOOLENS AND WOOLEN GOODS. 

Fifty-one establishments reported as having 7,278 employes 
on the pay-rolls July 1st, 1895, an increase in the number 
employed in the same establishments in 1894 °f I 3-^7 per cent., 
and a decrease in number from 1892 of 15.9 per cent. The 
average weekly hours of labor for the year was 57.1, the net 
average, deducting for hours lost for the days closed, being 52. 
One establishment reduced wages 10 per cent., nineteen employes 
being affected, while twelve establishments, employing 1,719 
hands, restored wages, the average per cent, of restoration 
being 8.64. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Under this classification are placed the reports from 101 
different establishments, whose business is of such a character as 
to render it impossible to place them under any distinctive title. 
Three thousand, two hundred and forty-three was the number 
reported as being employed on July 1st, 1895, 7.21 per cent, more 
than were employed in the same establishments in 1894, and 5.26 
per cent, less than in 1892. The average weekly hours of labor 
was 55. 34, deducting for lost hours for the days closed, the average 
is 53-35- Four establishments advanced wages during the year, 
affecting sixty-three employes, the average increase being 10.79 
per cent. Restoration of wage rates was made in one establish- 
ment of 8 per cent., fifteen employes being affected, and one 
establishment reduced wages 10 per cent., eight employes being 
affected. 
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NUMBER OP MALES AND FEMALES ENGAGED IN SELECTED 

OCCUPATIONS IN CONNECTICUT, PROM UNITED 

STATES REPORT ISSUED JULY, 1895. 



MALES. 245,631 

Agricultural laborers 15,131 

Dairymen 64 

Farmers, planters, and overseers 27,664 

Fishermen and oystermen 1,317 

Gardeners, florists, nurserymen, and vine growers 1,441 

Lumbermen and raftsmen 128 

Miners (coal) 70 

Miners (not otherwise specified) 163 

Quarry men 1,529 

Stock raisers, herders, and drovers 39 

"W ood choppers 353 

Artists and teachers of art 185 

Clergymen 1,166 

Dentists 330 

Engineers (civil, mechanical, electrical, and mining) and surveyors 698 

Journalists- 289 

Lawyers 832 

Musicians and teachers of music 428 

Officials (government) 821 

Physicians and surgeons 1,089 

Teachers 667 

Theatrical managers, showmen, etc 182 

Barbers and hairdressers 1,138 

Bartenders 836 

Boarding and lodging house keepers 159 

Engineers and firemen (not locomotive) 1,959 

Hotel keepers 433 

Janitors 382 

Laborers (not specified) 23,793 

Launderers 410 

Restaurant keepers 173 

Saloon keepers 1,127 

Servants 2,868 

Soldiers, sailors, and marines (United States) 101 

Watchmen, policemen, and detectives 1,269 
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Agents (claim, commission, real estate, insurance, etc.) and collectors 2,06i> 

Bankers and brokers (money and stocks) 285 

Boatmen and canalmen 122 

Bookkeepers and accountants 2,679 

Clerks and copyists 7,491 

Commercial travelers 784 

Draymen, hackmen, teamsters, etc 5,632 

Foremen and overseers 416 

Hostlers 1,141 

Hucksters and peddlers 1,268 

Iavery stable keepers 478 

Locomotive engineers and firemen 712 

Merchants and dealers in drugs and chemicals (retail)... 543 

Merchants and dealers in dry goods (retail) 381 

Merchants and dealers in groceries (retail) 1,844 

Merchants and dealers in wines and liquors 207 

Merchants and dealers, not specified (retail) 5,766 

Merchants and dealers (wholesale), importers and shipping merchants 294 

Messengers and errand and office boys 559 

Officials of banks, and of insurance, trade, transportation, trust, and other 

companies 815 

Packers and shippers 468 

Porters and helpers (in stores and warehouses) 168 

Sailors 979 

Salesmen 3,772 

Steam railroad employes (not otherwise specified) 3,851 

Stenographers and typewriters 161 

Street railway employes 415 

Telegraph and telephone operators 359 

'Telegraph and telephone linemen and electric light company employes 306 

Apprentices 1,447 

Bakers 1,027 

Blacksmiths 3,487 

Bleachers, dyers, and scourers 451 

Bookbinders 161 

Boot and shoe makers and repai rers 2,357 

Brass workers (not otherwise specified) 3,953 

Brewers and maltsters 169 

Brick and tile makers and terra cotta workers 809 

Builders and contractors 771 

Butchers 1,588 

Butter and cheese makers 159 

Cabinet makers 519 

Carpenters and joiners 9,527 

Carpet makers 144 

Carriage and wagon makers (not otherwise classified) 885 

Clock and watch makers and repairers 1,998 

Compositors 328 

Confectioners 230 

Coopers 200 

Cotton mill operatives ." 5,797 
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Glass workers 124 

Gold and silver workers 1,298 

Harness and saddle makers and repairers 657 

Hat and cap makers 3,796 

Hosiery and knitting- mill operatives 400 

Iron and steel workers 5,304 

leather curriers, dressers, finishers, and tanners 337 

Machinists 7,728 

Manufacturers and officials of manufacturing companies 2,640 

Marble and stone cutters 1,577 

Masons (brick and stone) 3,107 

Mechanics (not otherwise specified) 938 

Metal workers (not otherwise specified) (a) 3,579 

Mill and factory operatives (not specified) 1,498 

Millers (flour and grist) 360 

Model and pattern makers 452 

Molders 3,778 

Painters, glaziers, and varnishers 4,990 

Paper hangers 93 

Paper mill operatives 9% 

Photographers 284 

Piano and organ makers and tuners 845 

Plasterers 121 

Plumbers and gas and steam fitters 1,269 

Potters 106 

Printers, litographers, and pressmen 1,141 

Saw and plaining mill employes 353 

Ship and boat builders 553 

Silk mill operatives 1,425 

Steam boiler makers 222 

Tailors 1,507 

Tinners and tinware makers 850 

Tobacco and cigar factory operatives 892 

Tool and cutlery makers (not otherwise classified) 2,671 

Upholsterers 499 

Wheelwrights 250 

Wire workers 671 

Wood workers (not otherwise specified) 1,332 

Woolen mill operatives 5,019 

All other occupations 12,770 

FEMALES. 71.383 

Agricultural laborers 62 

Farmers, planters, and overseers 683 

Artists and teachers of art 187 

Musicians and teachers of music 542 

Teachers * ... 3,891 



a Includes " copper workers " and " lead and zinc workers." 
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Boarding* and lodging* house keepers 515 

Housekeepers and stewardesses 2,272 

Laborers (not specified) 565 

Laundresses , 1,375 

Nurses and midwives 1,143 

Servants 18,792 

Bookkeepers and accountants 705 

Clerks and copyists 1,238 

Merchants and dealers 280 

Saleswomen 1,333- 

Stenographers and typewriters 310 

Telegraph and telephone operators 181 

Bookbinders 96 

Boot and shoe makers and repairers 282 

Box makers (paper) '. 1,063 

Carpet makers 92 

Cotton mill operatives ' 5,204- 

Dressmakers 5,615 

Hosiery and knitting- mill operatives 808- 

Mill and factory operatives (not specified) 1,263- 

Milliners 1,096 

Paper mill operatives 646 

Seamstresses 1,065 

Shirt, collar and cuff makers 381 

Silk mill operatives 2,628" 

Tailoresses 440 

Tobacco and cig-ar factory operatives TZ 

Woolen mill operatives 3,028 

All other occupations 13 f 530» 
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PART IV. 



. Strikes and Lockouts. 



1. In United States, 

2. In Connecticut. 

3. Causes and Results. 

4. Loss in Wages. 
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Strikes hnd Lockouts. 



For the figures concerning Strikes and Lockouts occurring in 
the United States from January i, 1881 to June 30, 1894, tn ^ s 
Bureau is indebted to the National Department of Labor at 
Washington, D. C, from the last Bulletin of which the following 
is an extract: 

WAGE LOSS OF EMPLOYES, ASSISTANCE TO EMPLOYES, AND LOSS OF 
EMPLOYERS, JANUARY 1, l88l, TO JUNE 30, 1894. 



Year. 



To date when strikers 
were reemplo\'ed or 
employed elsewhere. 



Wage loss 

of 
employes. 



1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 (6 months) 

Total . . . 



Strikes. 



$3,372,578 
9,864,228 
6,274,480 
7,666,717 
10,663,248 
14,992,453 
16,560,534 
6,377,749 
10,409,686 
13,875,338 
14,801,714 
10,772,622 
9,938,048 
28,238,471 



$163,807,866 



Assistance 

to 
employes 
by labor 
organiza- 
tions. 



Loss of 
employers, 



$287,999 
734,339 
461,233 I 
407,871 
465,827 
1,122,130 
1,121,554 
1,752,668 
592,017 
910,285 i 
1,132,557 
833,874 
563,183 I 
528,869 I 



$1 
4 
4 

3 
4 
12 
6 
6 

2, 

6,177,288 
5,145,691 
3,406,195 
15,557.166 



$10,914,406 '$82,590,386 



Lockouts. 



To date when em 
ployes locked out 
were reemployed or 
employed elsewhere, 



Assistance 

to 
employes 
by labor 
organiza- 
tions. 



Wage loss 

of 
emplo3 T es. 



$18,519 

466,345 

1,069,212 

1,421,410 

901,173 

4,281,058- 

4,233,700 

1,100,057 

1,379,722 

957,966 

883,709 

2,856,013 

6,659,401 

457,231 



$26,685,516 



$3,150 

47,668 
102,253 
314,027 

89,488 
549,452 
155,846 

85,931 
115,389 

77,210 

50,195 
537,684 
364,268 

31,737 



$2,524,298 



Loss of 
employers. 



$6,960 

112,382 

297,097 

640.847 

455,477 

1,949,498 

2,819,736 

1,217,199 

307,125 

486,258 

616,888 

1,695,080 

1,034,420 

596,484 



$12,235,451 



The loss to employes in the establishments in which strikes 
occurred, for the period of thirteen and one-half years, was 
$163,807,866; the loss to employes through lockouts for the same 
period was $26,685,516; or a total loss to employes by reason of 
these two classes of industrial disturbances of $190,493,382. The 
( 199 ) 
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number of establishments involved in strikes during this period 
was 69,167, making an average loss of $2,368 to employes in each 
establishment in which strikes occurred. The number 61 persons 
thrown out of employment by reason of strikes was 3,714,406, 
making an average loss of $44 to each person involved. The 
number of establishments involved in lockouts was 6,067, making 
an average loss of $4,398 to employes in each establishment in 
which lockouts occurred, while the number of employes locked 
out was 366,690, making an average loss of $73 to each person 
involved. Combining the figures for strikes and lockouts, it is 
seen that the wage loss to employes as above stated, was 
$190,493,382, and the number of establishments involved 75,234, 
while 4,081,096 persons were thrown out of employment. These 
figures show an average wage loss of $2,532 to the employes in 
each establishment and an average loss of $47 to each person 
involved. 

The assistance given to strikers during the thirteen and one- 
half years, so far as ascertainable, was $10,914,406; to those 
involved in lockouts, $2,524,298, or a total sum of $13,438,704. 
This sum represents but 7.05 per cent, of the total wage loss 
incurred in strikes and lockouts, and is probably too low. In 
addition to this sum, which includes only assistance from labor 
organizations, much assistance was furnished by outside sym- 
pathizers, the amount of which the Department had no means of 
ascertaining. 

The loss to employers through strikes during this thirteen and 
one-half years amounted to $82,590,386; their losses through 
lockouts amounted to $12,235,451, making a total loss to the 
establishments or* firms involved in strikes and lockouts during 
this period of $94,825,837. 

In the collection of information regarding "Strikes and 
Lockouts " occurring throughout Connecticut during the year, it 
has been the endeavor of the agents of the Bureau to secure the 
facts from employers and employed, and, as far as possible, to 
avoid prejudicial statements regarding the conditions, causes and 
results. It is fortunately true that Connecticut may be said to be 
remarkably free from disturbances of this character, when com- 
parison is made with the troubles existing in other labor centers, 
and in this connection it should be chronicled that the relations 
between manufacturers and their workmen, as they were found to 
exist, are in the main, of l a nature highly complimentary to both. 
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It was found upon inquiry that in most cases where differences 
had arisen, both as regards wages and treatment, that those most 
concerned had considered the interests of both employer and 
-employed to be identical, and the effort to separate them was 
usually ineffectual. 

NEW BRITAIN. 

Trouble of a nature calculated to disturb the pleasant relations 
formerly existing between the managers of the Union Manufactur- 
ing Company, of New Britain, and their employes, occurred 
-during the period covered by this investigation. The matter, 
however, was adjusted to the mutual satisfaction of both employer 
and employed. The facts as gained by the agent of the Bureau 
from those in authority, and others, are these: It appears that 
some fifty foundrymen, employed as molders at the works of this 
company, made a request which was considered by the manager 
in the nature of a demand for an increase in wage rates, the 
increase asked for being 15 per cent. The management after 
mature deliberation, refused the demand, whereupon the entire 
number employed in the foundry struck work, thereby affecting 
in a greater or less degree the entire plant. The systematic and 
profitable conduct of the business was thus disturbed and liability 
of serious loss to both parties at interest became imminent. 
Representatives of the workmen who were " on strike" called 
upon the managers of the company, and as a result of mutual 
concessions, the matter of wages was arranged, and an advance of 
wages of about 5 per cent, was granted. This arrangement met 
with the approval of all concerned, and an immediate return to 
work was the result. The factory has since been running 
smoothly and without friction. The loss in wages to those 
•directly engaged in the strike during the three weeks of its 
continuance, was estimated to have been $1,800.00, and to those 
compelled to remain idle by reason of the strike, about #900. 00. 
The loss to the company on account of the cessation of labor by 
those who were dissatisfied, was considered a difficult matter to 
ascertain with any degree of accuracy, but was conceded to have 
been about $1,000.00. Future trouble in this factory is not 
anticipated, a condition of mutual good feeling apparently 
-existing there. 

From the account given by those engaged in the "strike" at 
the works of the Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Company at 
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New Britain, it appears that as an effect of the depression in 
business in 1893, a reduction, averaging about 20 per cent., 
was made in the wages of the iron molders employed by that 
firm. This reduction was acceded to at the time it was made, 
there being, it was stated, a tacit understanding that on the return 
to normal conditions of business, a restoration to former rates was 
to be made. During the time of the existence of the new scale 
of wage rates, however, it was claimed by those who acted in the 
capacity of a committee, representing the interests of, the dis- 
satisfied workmen, changes were made in the number of articles 
on the gates of patterns, which added considerably to the amount 
of work, number of pieces, etc. , produced at the reduced rate, as 
compared to the number and weight of castings brought forth 
under the old rule. It was also stated that this increase in the 
castings in each mold would, of necessity, cause a greater loss to 
the men by reason of a larger proportion of bad castings produced, 
which were charged back to them as "imperfect," thus making 
the original reduction, which was understood to have been 20 per 
cent., under the system as inaugurated, nearly double the "cut" 
as represented. Serious complaint was also made by the men 
that the weight of the molds were excessive, caused by the fact 
of the additional number of pieces on the patterns. It was stated 
by the managers, in reference to this point in the controversy, 
that many of the patterns, to which the men made objection, were 
new and could have no connection with or bearing upon the price 
formerly paid, and the others, increased as stated, were compara- 
tively very few. As a result of this feeling of dissatisfaction, a re- 
quest was made to the company's superintendent for a full restora- 
tion of the wage rates paid before the reduction of 1893. Willing- 
ness to consider the matter in all its bearings being expressed by the 
employers, the men continued at work and the matter remained 
in this unsatisfactory state for several days. Numerous confer- 
ences were held between the aggrieved persons and the company 
with no satisfactory result, a compromise settlement being 
suggested by the managers of the establishment, providing for a 
restoration of 5 per cent, by a readjustment of the price of 
patterns throughout, which would net about that concession. 
Not being considered by the men as being a proposal which 
they could accept in justice to themselves, it was decided to 
"strike" and on September 9th about sixty men ceased work and 
refused to return, except at an advance in wages equal to one-half 
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the amount of the reduction made in 1893. In addition to the 
number actually engaged in the "strike," about twenty other 
people were forced to remain idle. About $ 1,000 was estimated 
as being the loss in wages to those immediately interested, and 
about #300 was the loss to those affected, but not actively engaged. 
The loss to the company was represented as being trivial, as it 
was said that a large stock of castings were on hand at the time, 
which enabled them to finish the goods required for the trade as 
it then existed. The means by which a settlement was reached is 
of importance, for it was the first time that the State Board of 
Mediation and Arbitration had been called in, in their official 
capacity. The promptness with which they acted and the amicable 
manner the matter was adjusted, shows the usefulness of this 
important branch of the State government, and while this Board 
is vested with no compulsory power, yet the moral influence of its 
functions are recognized, and no doubt remains as to the future 
good to be accomplished by it. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics is indebted to the Secretary of 
the State Board of Mediation and Arbitration for the record of the 
action of the Board in connection with this affair which is printed 
below i 

Concerning the strike of Iron Moulders employed by the 
Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Company at New Britain, which 
occurred on Sept. 9th and continued until Sept. 21st, 1895. 

Sixty iron molders were involved, causing twenty-five 
laborers to remain idle, for the restoration of a 20 per cent, 
reduction in wages, made during the business depression of 1893. 
The State Board of Mediation and Arbitration was called to act, 
by the moulders, Sept. 18th. The Board met at New Britain on 
Sept. 19th, and arranged a conference of the men with the 
officials of the Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Company at the 
office of the company. 

The Company made the following proposition: 

To make a uniform increase of 5 per cent, on all the piece 
and day work, and an extra advance of 10, 15 and 20 per cent, on 
some of the patterns, so as to enable the men to earn as near as 
possible a uniform rate of wages. This proposition was satis- 
factory to the committee of moulders, and was endorsed by the 
Board of Arbitration as being a fair one. The moulders held a 
meeting on September 20th and voted to accept the proposition 
made by the company and returned to work September 21. 

George A. Parsons, Sec'y. 
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STONY CREEK LEETE'S ISLAND. 

By far the most important, and at the same time disastrous 
•* * strike, " with which the State has been afflicted foe many years, 
was adjusted during the year last passed and was known as the 
quarrymen's strike at Stony Creek and Leete's Island, which 
occurred in May, 1892, and from the facts secured from those 
interested and in a position to give them, it was learned that at 
the time named some seventy-five quarrymen, employed by 
Norcross Brothers at Stony Creek, in the town of Branford, struck 
for a higher rate of wages, which, upon request had been refused 
them. This action, on the part of the men employed in the 
quarries, was immediately followed by a sympathetic "strike," 
being inaugurated by the stone-cutters in the employ of the firm, 
consisting of 275 men, these latter making no demand in their 
own behalf, but "struck" in sympathy "pure and simple." 
Similar action was immediately taken by those employed in what 
is known as the "Red Hill Quarries," consisting of about 200 
men, and the employes of John Beattie at Leete's Island, number- 
ing about fifty men pursued the same course, thus, in a measure, 
paralyzing the quarrying interests of the entire section, and 
causing nearly 600 quarrymen and stone-cutters to remain idle. 
The managers of the several establishments were considerably 
crippled in the completion of existing contracts and in their ability 
to accept new ones, by reason of the difficulty met with in securing 
the services of competent men to fill the places of the idle work- 
men, but carried on the business in a comparatively small way till 
April, 1895, when a settlement of the difficulty at Leete's Island 
was reached and the men returned to their work. The price paid 
the stone-cutters at this quarry at the time the "strike" com- 
menced was 34 cents per hour, nine hours constituting a day's 
work, and the men returned to work on a straight basis of 30 5-9 
cents per hour. As will be seen, the duration of the "strike" at 
this establishment was thirty-five months, and resulted in the 
•estimated loss in wages to those interested of about $100,000.00; 
the loss to the firm caused by inability to fill contracts was 
variously estimated at from $10,000.00 to $15,000.00. The trouble 
at Norcross Brothers and the Red Hill quarries was not adjusted 
till September, 1895, when both firms established a scale of wages 
which was accepted, and was on a minimum basis of 29^ cents 
per hour, the maximum price per hour being 30 5-9 cents, as at 
the Leete's Island quarry, nine hours constituting a day's work. 
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The length of time the trouble existed in these establishments, 
was thirty-nine months, and the loss in wages to those engaged 
was stated to have been nearly #800,000.00, and the loss to the 
firms caused by the difficulty based on the supposition that the 
volume of business, which was being done at the time, had been 
maintained, was estimated at fully $75,000.00. The prices paid 
by all the quarries to stone-cutters before the strike being 34 cents 
per hour and the maximum rate at the settlement being but 30 5-9 
cents per hour, it is evident that had wiser counsels prevailed at 
the commencement a large pecuniary saving could have been 
made to all concerned. 

THOMPSONVILLE. 

The Hartford Carpet Company at Thompsonville were involved 
in a labor difficulty, which at one time appeared liable to be 
of long duration. The cause of the trouble may be said to have 
been the action of the workmen employed in the Brussels carpet 
department, numbering about 140 people, who, on August 15th 
last "struck" for an increase in wages. 

It seems that in 1891 the price to the weavers in this depart- 
ment was 5^ cents per yard. In 1892 the price was reduced to 
5 cents per yard, and early in 1894 it was still further reduced to 
4^ cents per yard, the day hands being reduced in the same ratio, 
which was considered to have been 15 per cent. The demand 
made by the weavers was for a restoration to the prices paid in 
1 891, or a return to the scale of 5^ cents per yard, and a pro- 
portionate increase to those employed by the day. It was stated 
in the petition presented to the company by the men, that in view 
of the fact that a return to a prosperous condition of business, 
which was evident, that a restoration to the former wage rate 
was considered by them to be but justice. The company replied 
to this request in effect by calling the attention of their employes 
to the fact that the manager of the works, before making the last 
reduction, had waited till all indications warranted the assumption 
that a long period of depression was at hand, and not till this 
condition of business had actually arrived and a large stock of 
goods accumulated,' had they made the reduction. A spirit of 
fairness only actuated them and they deemed it proper to await a 
more satisfactory industrial condition before increasing the labor 
cost, and that, as a matter of fact, normal conditions were not in 
sight, for the number of pieces of carpeting sold in the months of 
June and July was below the average output, therefore the 
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demand for an increase would be refused. Upon the receipt of 
this decision on the date before mentioned, 140 weavers, fixers, 
winders and burlers "struck work," thereby throwing about ten 
other employes out of work, and also causing some thirty others 
to be placed on half time. The situation remained thus for forty- 
four working days before a settlement was reached, the people 
"on strike" meantime receiving financial aid from fellow tradesmen, 
outside of Thompsonville, to the amount of $ 1,000. 00 and $800.00 
from sympathizing people in Thompsonville, the carpet weavers 
themselves having no regularly organized Union. The pecuniary 
loss sustained by the company could not be estimated, but was 
stated to have been a comparatively small sum, their stock of 
goods on hand at the time being sufficient for their needs. The 
loss in wages to those actively engaged in the "strike" was 
$9,000.00, and the loss to those forced .to remain idle by reason of 
the "strike" $900.00. The difficulty was adjusted and the hands 
returned to work on October 7th. The manner of settlement was 
on a basis of a return to the scale of 5 cents per yard to the piece 
workmen, and an increase to female, day and skilled help, ranging 
from 7}4 to 12 }4 per cent. 

BRIDGEPORT. 

The difficulty at a plush manufactory at Bridgeport might be 
taken as a case in point. There, during the summer of 1895, 
occurred what might be termed a case of dissatisfaction, rather 
than a "strike," for while the trouble finally resulted in the 
cessation of labor on the part of the hands, and a resultant closing 
temporarily of the entire plant, yet, according to the agreeing 
statements of both the managers of the establishment and the 
employes who ceased work, the prime cause of the difficulty was 
the employment of objectionable people, this objection being 
stated to have arisen by reason of a violation by the firm of a rule 
held to be inviolate by the weaving trade in this particular in- 
dustry, that extra remuneration must be allowed those expert in 
the business while teaching the new hands the method of doing 
the required work. The action of the firm in employing these 
people was considered by the employes in the department affected, 
as an injustice, who immediately asked that the objectionable 
persons be discharged. Failing to receive the concession asked, 
about 120 hand refused to continue work under the existing con- 
ditions. This number remained idle for three weeks. Meantime 
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the effect of the stoppage of all work in this department was the 
means of causing the closing of the entire establishment for one 
week, thus throwing 230 more employes out of employment. 
Before a settlement was reached, it was stated by the managers, 
the question of wages was raised, which, up to that time had had 
no bearing on the question involved, and was not considered in 
the final adjustment. The matter then can be summarized thus: 
Cause of strike, employment of objectionable people; number 
interested, 120; number affected other than those engaged, 230; 
duration, three weeks; amount in wages lost to those immediately 
interested, $3,500; amount of loss in wages to those not on strike, 
$3,000; amount of loss to firm, $1,500. Employers statement of 
final settlement: Help returned without concession, the objection- 
able people having left their employ of their own accord. 
Employes' statement of final settlement: Matter adjusted to the 
mutual satisfaction of both parties at interest, an understanding 
being had that none of the objectionable people were to be 
employed in the future. 

TAFTVILLE. 

At the Ponemah Mills at Taftville, occurred a somewhat 
peculiar difficulty which, from information secured by the Agent 
of the Bureau, may be said to have been caused partly by the 
operation of the new law with reference to the age at which 
children may be legally employed in manufacturing establish- 
ments, for it was stated that* in order to comply with the 
provisions of the Act above-mentioned, the Ponemah Company, 
employing about 1,400 hands, were compelled to discharge some 
twelve or fifteen boys, who were under the legal age, thus leaving 
the company, to a greater or less extent, short-handed for that 
particular class of help. It is assumed by the managers of the 
company, that the remainder of the boys, numbering about thirty- 
five, employed in the same capacity as were those whom they 
were obliged to discharge, took advantage of this situation and 
''struck" for a higher rate of wages, and upon being denied the 
required increase, refused to return to their employment, this 
action causing about fifty mule spinners, and many weavers and 
section hands to remain temporarily idle. This condition existed 
for nine days, a portion of the plant meanwhile running as usual. 
A settlement was reached by the return to their work of the 
boys "on strike," no concession being made by the manage- 
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merit. The loss in wages to all concerned in the strike was 
estimated at $8,000. The direct loss to employers was stated to 
have been very small, as at the time of the occurrence of the 
difficulty, it so happened that the company had but a short supply 
of warp and an accumulation of yarn, which it was explained, 
would have necessitated a partial suspension of work in some of 
the departments had all continued at work. 

BARKHAMSTED. 

At the Greenleaf Wood Turning Works in Pleasant Valley, in 
the town of Barkhamsted, occurred an incipient strike in October 
of this year, which was of a nature hardly worthy to be character- 
ized as a real labor trouble. The cause of the difficulty may be 
said to have been the inability on the part of the employer to make 
regular payments for labor performed, the result of a lack of 
capital being given as the reason for the frequent delays which 
occurred. The firm being about two months in arrears with the 
labor account, the employes demanded an immediate settlement, 
and also required that an agreement should be entered into 
whereby future payments for work done should be made at stated 
times. This demand was considered by the employers as being 
in the nature of coercion, and being so situated financially as to be 
unable to comply with it, and in view of this condition of affairs, 
the proprietor summarily dismissed two of the men who were 
considered as being the most active in bringing about the feeling 
of dissatisfaction, whereupon eight or ten of the remaining hands 
quit work. Business at the time being in a prosperous condition, 
the effect was somewhat discouraging to the firm. The matter, 
however, was settled without serious loss to either the firm or 
employes, the amount of pecuniary loss to each being about $300. 

SOUTHINGTON. 

In Southington, at the Edge Tool Works of ' the Peck, Stow & 
Wilcox Co., a "strike" took place in August of this year, which 
at first threatened to be long continued. It appears that early in 
the month named, some seventy-five workmen employed in the 
tool department of the works, requested a return to the wage rates 
paid them in 1892, when a reduction had been made ranging from 
5 to 15 per cent. The basis of the demand for this restoration 
was stated to have been, that a return to former prosperous 
conditions had been reached, and that in equity wages should also 
be placed on the same level. The managers of the establishment, 
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on the other hand, were not convinced that normal business 
conditions had arrived, and held that the existing prices for the 
finished product would not warrant them in granting the required 
increase. The dissatisfied workmen remaining firm in their 
demand, this department of the works was temporarily closed, 
and from sixty to seventy-five persons remained idle for four 
weeks, when a settlement was reached, by the managers of the 
company giving a partial increase to a portion of those engaged 
in the strike, and all returned to work. The direct loss in wages 
to those actively engaged, was stated to have been about $3,500, 
the company estimating their loss as slight. 

DANBURY. 

The hatting trade at Danbury, during the past year, has been 
exceptionally free from disturbances, there having been no 
difficulty there which could be properly characterized as either a 
"strike," or "lockout." An affair of minor importance occurred 
at one of the hatting establishments, which attracted some little 
attention at the time, but was at once adjusted, and was merely a 
petty grievance regarding the location of a tub of water, which 
compelled the employes to carry the water a longer distance than 
they deemed necessary. Of the thirty hatting shops in the town, 
twenty-one are running as "Union" shops and nine are "Inde- 
pendent." There appears to be less friction between employer 
and employed than is usual, and a generally satisfactory state of 
affairs among the working people is apparent. 

CROMWELL. 

At the foundry of The J. & E. Stevens Company, at North 
Cromwell, occurred a labor trouble which was of a nature 
calculated to disturb the pleasant relations existing there, and 
resulted in a serious loss in wages to those engaged. The facts 
concerning the matter, as secured by the Agent of the Bureau, 
were these: It appears that in October of this year, one man 
who had been in the employ of the company for many years and 
at the time above mentioned, there being no work for him of the 
kind to which he had been accustomed, he was placed at work as 
a molder in the foundry. The other molders objected to this, 
as the man was not a member of the Molders' Union, to which 
they all belonged. They insisted that the man should either join 
their union, or be employed in some department other than the 
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foundry. The managers of the establishment refused to remove 
him, and the molders, numbering nineteen men, "struck work," 
and remained idle two and one-half months. Their places were 
filled by other men who are still retained, some few of the former 
employes, however, having returned after the expiration of the 
above period. The loss in wages to those engaged in the strike 
was estimated as having been $1,700; the loss to the company was 
stated to have been slight, they having at the time an accumula- 
tion of stock, with which they were enabled to fill orders as they 
were received. 

ANSONIA. 

Information secured from authoritative sources with reference 
to a difficulty at the works of the Ansonia Brass and Copper 
Company, show that abotlt forty wire drawers employed by this 
company struck work in November last, the reason for this action 
being stated to have been dissatisfaction with a foreman, who 
was sustained by the company, the managers of which stated to 
the Agent of the Bureau that the foreman had only carried out 
the rules made by his superiors. The loss in wages to those 
engaged in the "strike" was stated to have been $600 up to the 
date of the close of this report. 

HARTFORD. 

Trouble between the Bricklayers Union and the Masons' 
Tenders Union, at Hartford, has existed for several months, and 
no settlement of the difficulty had been reached at the date of 
the issue of this report. The matter partakes more of the nature 
of divided and separate views as to the manner in which the 
claims or rights of the two unions should be considered, rather 
than a "strike" or "lockout," although the result of the dissension 
has enforced a number of the Union Tenders to remain in idleness 
for several weeks. The brick masons refuse to recognize the 
Tenders' Union and accept material from non-union men. No 
estimate can be made as to the loss in wages to those affected. 

AMOUNT OF LOSSES. 

The estimated loss in wages to those engaged in "strikes," 
which have been adjusted during the past year in the State 
amount to $929,400, and the loss to those affected, but not actively 
engaged in "strikes," was $5,100, and the loss to employers, 
caused by "strikes," is estimated to have been $92,800. 
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The subject of trade or industrial education formed a part of 
the last report of this Bureau. As a result considerable interest 
was manifested. A number of gentlemen from different parts of 
the State appeared before the Joint Committee on Education, in 
support of a resolution that had been offered, to establish a 
"School of Mechanic Arts" at New Britain. The petition was 
signed by a large number of manufacturers and business men 
from that city. A large delegation was also present from Norwalk, 
asking that that town also be included in the resolution. After 
the hearings, at which full opportunity was given for all to express 
their views, it was decided by the committee that it was not 
expedient at the present time to establish such a school. While 
this was disappointing to the friends of the project, it was the 
firm conviction of many of them that there will yet be such a 
school. Believing it to be of value and interest to the mechanical 
workers of the State, and that the subject of Manual Training, or 
that part of it that is best calculated to be of assistance to our 
youth, who expect to enter upon a shop-life after leaving school, 
should have further consideration, the Bureau has endeavored to 
supplement the last report by a showing of what is being done 
in that direction in the educational institutions of this State. 

The question as to whether a course of Manual Training in 
our schools in connection with the regular course of study, will 
be of any practical use to the boy on leaving school, has been so 
satisfactorily answered, that it seems as if it would need no 
argument. Where they have been established, it is the unani- 
mous opinion of the teachers, that it has also served as a stimulus 
in the literary course. Principal Shaw, of the Montclair, (N. J.,) 
school, in a report made to the Board of Education says: 

"The ardor with which the boys continue to enter upon and 
pursue their studies is to me still a matter of surprise. " 

And again in a report upon the carpentry division, he says : 
(213) 
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"One very encouraging aspect of the work is, that the 
enthusiasm shown by them at the first is not diminished, but they 
continue to pursue their studies with a commendable diligence 
and ardor." 

The present system of education is strongly biased in favor 
of professional and literary pursuits, to which there would be no 
objection were every man's vocation in life law, medicine, 
theology, or other kindred vocations, but the great majority of 
our youth are not intended for these callings. They must earn 
their bread by the sweat of their brow and be producers. 

The professions and clerical employments are over-stocked 
and many of them earn very precarious livings, waiting, Micawber 
like, for something to turn up. If the hand and eye were educated 
during school time, children would be taught to respect labor. 
There should be as much, or more, honor and credit attached to 
the making of a fine piece of cabinet work or the forging of an 
intricate piece of iron, as the drawing of a bill of exceptions or 
the composition of a finely written essay, but very few people 
think so. They are apt to associate in their minds the use of 
tools with dirty face and hands, and never stop to consider what 
creative powers may be behind these. We have schools of every 
grade, to all of which, town and State aid is extended with a lavish 
hand, and this is as it should be, for preparing youth, male and 
female, for the learned professions. If a boy or girl wishes to 
become a lawyer, doctor, or teacher, the road is open before them 
without any demand for toll on the way. Inducements are held 
out to them in the way of prizes, scholarships, etc., but if some 
boy or girl wishes, instead, to become a skilled artizan, to acquire 
a knowledge of how to design and make beautiful articles from 
wood and metal, they would not know which way to turn. The 
State has made no provision for preparing the would-be mechanic 
to start upon his career well made up. The would-be professional 
leaves school with a good stock of necessaries for his journey, 
but the embryo mechanic goes out of doors with an empty 
knapsack. 

Governor Bartlett, of California, in his inaugural address said: 

"It is admitted by the more thoughtful and philosophical 
educators, that the present system of public schools is based too- 
largely on the old scholastic systems of learning. " * * * * 

"Our most scholarly men, the educators of our country, from 
the presidents and faculties of our universities to the public school 
teachers, are, from the nature of their positions, removed from 
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the active business pursuits of the great mass of the people, 
and cannot be expected to instruct their pupils in arts and trades 
of which they themselves have little or no knowledge or experi- 
ence. Their education has made them love learning in the 
abstract more than the sciences as applied to daily life. Their 
influence tends to foster a love for books and literary or pro- 
fessional life, so that the majority of their students, who are able 
to graduate, aspire to the professions of law or medicine, or other 
scholarly pursuits. * * * * The vast agricultural, manu- 
facturing and mining interests of the State need the most 
enlightened treatment in order to compete in the markets of the 
world. It is but just to those who are to conduct those interests 
in the future, that they should be prepared, in as full a measure as 
possible, to meet such great responsibilities. * * * * Let 
us liberally provide now for the best education of the children of 
laborers, so that our Golden Gate may ever be hospitably open 
and the white sails of commerce carry, not only grains and fruits 
and the raw products of the State, but the ingenious and artistic 
productions of skillful hands and cultured, fertile intellects." * 

Is not this as applicable to Connecticut as to California ? A 
State built up and dependent upon its great and varied manu- 
facturing interests, and we making it our boast, as the records 
show, that a larger percentage of patents are issued by the Patent 
Office to the citizens of our State than to any in the Union. 
Others have watched our progress in this line and are now offering 
inducements for the training of the hand and eye. 

Inquiry has shown that another good and desirable result is 
obtained by the introduction of Manual Training into the regular 
course, viz: that it tends to keep the pupils in the school till the 
completion of the full course of study. The tendency of parents 
to remove children, that they may become bread winners and help 
support the family, is reduced when the boy comes home and 
exhibits, or the parent goes to the public exhibition and looks 
upon a piece of work in wood or iron that is the product of his 
hands. The truth is thus impressed upon them, that by allowing 
him to remain in school, he will be better qualified to take his 
place in life's battle and by reason of superior skill and knowledge 
will sooner be able to command maximum wages. 

At a Town meeting held in Hartford, in October of the present 
year, it was stated by a gentleman present, that of three hundred 

♦Perhaps Governor Bartlett had in mind the statement made in a leading- New York 
paper, that there were in the city of San Francisco, five men, graduates of Yale, 
Cornell, Harvard, Princeton and Columbia Colleges, who were driving horse cars at 
one dollar and a half per day, while at the same time there were advertisements in the 
daily journals of that city, calling for carpenters and masons at four and five dollars 
per day! 
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scholars entering the High School of that city, but one hundred 
remained to graduate. As the statement was uncontradicted it 
is assumed to be a fact. The question naturally arises what becomes 
of the other two hundred. The natural inference is, the major 
portion leave and go into the active pursuits of life and become 
wage earners in some of the manual arts. It would bean interest- 
ing study to follow them up and see what becomes of them, but 
the condition also confronts us, that a percentage nearly as large 
do not even complete the Grammar School course. From a 
former investigation made by this Bureau, it will be found that in 
nine cities and boroughs which have been selected, and which are 
but a sample of the condition of all places where manufacturing 
exists, the scholars leave the schools in large numbers before 
the completion of the full course of study, as the subjoined table 
will show: 













Per cent, not 

completing- 

Grammar School. 


Per cent, leaving 

at 
13 years of age. 


Hartford, 




44.00 


32.00 


New Haven, 




. 




.58.00 


32.00 


Norwich, 








70.00 


48.00 


New London, 








20.00 


17.00 


Bridgeport, 








41.00 




Killingrly, 








45.00 


45.00 


Windham, 








58.00 


62.03 


Middletown, 








50.00 


10.00 


Rockville, 








j 70.00 


65.00 



It is safe to assert, that if all those who have thus withdrawn 
could be followed up, it would be found that nearly all of them 
are at work. It is equally safe to assert, that if there had been 
provided for them a commencement of Manual Training in the 
last two years of the Grammar School, with a chance to enter 
upon a more advanced course in connection with the High School, 
the percentage not completing, would have been much smaller 
than that given. 

There is another class of children who are a constant source 
of trial to school authorities, the truants. Without desire to take 
advantage of the opportunities offered them, through a disinclina- 
tion for study, they are allowed to wander about the streets, 
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unchecked by parental authority, and thus early acquire habits 
which inevitably lead them into the ranks of the criminal class. 
They want something to do beside study. By giving them 
manual work you are doing this. It is a simple absurdity to 
•expect any boy full of life and energy to keep his hands and eyes 
.-still. Give them employment in which they can be interested, 
and the problem as to what shall be done for them will be nearer 
a solution. 

The inmates of our State School for Boys are largely of this 
•class. The practice there, during late years, has been to teach 
them some useful employment, so that when discharged they 
might be able to get honorable work. The plan has been a great 
success. The boys are interested in their work, and are much 
-easier to manage. Great liberties are given them, even outside 
the confines of the school, and it is seldom that one abuses the 
-confidence reposed in them and tries to escape. Many of them 
consider it a hardship to go away when the time of their commit- 
ment expires, so highly do they value the manual instruction that 
is here given them, which includes masonry, iron work, carpentry, 
printing, etc. The last annual report of the institution was set up 
-and printed by them. The result is, that when discharged they 
are able to go to work at remunerative wages, and are not a 
burden on the commonwealth, for which everyone, rich and poor, 
must be taxed to support. 

While book knowledge is of great value, the education which 
-comes from a thorough knowledge of one's vocation, has also a 
high disciplinary and economic value. It is far from the purpose 
of this report to disparage book learning. Any intelligent me- 
chanic will testify that a lack of this inestimable possession is a 
-constant hindrance in his chosen calling. Professor Woodward, 
of St. Louis, best expresses the thought when he says that "com- 
bining manual and literary training is putting the whole boy to 
school." 

No friend of this subject will claim that the knowledge acquired 
in a three or four years' course of study will send out a finished 
mechanic, as would a technical apprenticeship, but the apprentice 
system is gone. Specialists are in demand, but an all-round 
knowledge specialist is the superior. A graduate from a school 
of medicine or law is not a finished workman in his calling. He 
has acquired a knowledge of the uses of the tools of his trade and 
when he enters his chosen profession he must learn to use them. 
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So with the knowledge derived in this study. Even if never 
called upon to use it he will be a better citizen for any position in 
life. 

In house building, forging, ship carpentry, and in fact in all 
of the constructive trades, the workman's instructions are given 
him in the form of working drawings, and how essential it is that 
he should be able to read them, and by a course of mechanical 
drawing, taught in the schools, he may learn to do so as readily 
as he can the ABC primer. 

A young man, who has taken the course in the Hillyer Insti- 
tute, writes the superintendent: 

"In following the carpenter's trade, I have found it difficult to 
obtain practical knowledge of roof framing and stair building, as 
most work of that character is laid out by the foreman. The 
average carpenter or apprentice has very little opportunity of 
gaining a knowledge of that important part of the trade." 

Another writes: 

"I have finished the regular mechanical drawing course and 
commenced the machine design course. I have had several 
offers of positions in drafting rooms and I know I shall never be 
sorry I took the course." 

Another, after a course of machine drawing, writes: 

" I am an apprentice to the machine trade and I find it enables 
me to read more readily the drawing from which I work and to 
understand some points., which I should have to refer to the 
foreman if I had not been in the class last winter. " 

Is it right to keep from our youth this knowledge which is to 
be so useful to them in their future vocations? By the present 
system, we are allowing the future artizan to pass through the 
schools as ignorant of the first rudiments of a science, that is as 
essential to his work as are the four rules of arithmetic. 

One has written: 

"Ought we to be surprised if, in pursuance of a course we 
have deliberately marked out for the rising generation, we keep 
our future artizans till they are fifteen or sixteen employed at no 
other work than sitting at a desk to follow, pen in hand, the 
literary course of studies of our educational code, we discover 
that on arriving at that age, they have lost the taste for manual 
work and prefer to starve on a threadbare pittance as clerks or 
bookkeepers, rather than by the less exacting and more remunera- 
tive labor of their hands." 

Prof. Love, Superintendent of Schools at Jamestown, N. Y., 
as long ago as 1884, wrote: 

"I am greatly in favor of labor more or less skilled for every 
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citizen, actual and prospective, in the Commonwealth. It is good 
for every person, old and young, male and female, rich and poor, 
to "be able to do effective work in some one at least of the great 
industries of the civilized world. I am writing, of course, from 
the educational standpoint, and I confidently trust that any 
system of education which does not look more or less directly to 
the self support of the recipient, is radically defective. All the 
departments of public education should be administered with 
direct reference to the uses of life, to gaining a livelihood. In 
view of these convictions, I have introduced into the public schools 
of this place a system of industries, which in my judgment, are as 
valuable at least, as any other work done here." 

The following extract is from a paper read by Superintendent 
Bradley, of the Minneapolis Public Schools, before the annual 
meeting of the National Educational Association at St. Paul. He 
sets forth in a lucid and masterly manner the psychological and 
educational benefits of Manual Training. The paper is valuable 
and suggestive in all its parts: 

"The term Manual Training, carries widely different mean- 
ings to different persons. One sees in it the subversion of our 
educational system to empiricism and a fruitless attempt to 
develop the mechanical industries instead of the elements of 
manhood. To another, it means the emancipation of schools from 
formalism, the infusion of vitality into their work and the solution 
of great social problems. Too much has been claimed for Manual 
Training by enthusiastic advocates. Groundless fears and 
objections have been raised by its opponents. Our present need 
is a true estimate. It will be my purpose in this paper, first, to 
state some of the ends aimed at in Manual Training; and, second, 
to offer a few practical suggestions on its incorporation into the 
regular work of the schools, looking at the subject, not with the 
eyes of the enthusiast and specialist, but from the standpoint of 
the teacher, wishing to maintain due proportion in educational 
work and to give due emphasis to that which is most important. 

1. First, then, the aim in Manual Training is, as the term 
implies, the discipline of the hand. Why should this end be 
ignored in a symmetrical education? Are the uses of the hand 
unworthy of consideration? Does its mechanism indicate that 
this member of the human body is of small account? The 
anatomist tells us of the thirty bones in its framework, their 
marvelous adjustment and the facility with which the thumb may 
be brought in contact with each of the fingers. He describes its 
arteries and veins and its net-work of beautiful ribbons and bands, 
twenty of which must unite, we are told, to produce the slightest 
movement of one of the fingers. But how little can he tell, us of 
its countless nerves with their facile control of every muscle and 
joint; and who shall explain the infinite number and variety of 
messages transmitted from the finger tips to the centers of thought 
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and volition? Or who shall make known the secret of, their 
prompt response to the mandates of the will? Sir Charles Bell, 
reflecting upon these things in his Bridgewater treatise, declared 
himself over-whelmed with the evidence which they afford of the 
" wisdom, goodness and power of the Creator." Do we need 
arguments to convince us that such an organ should be developed 
and perfected? Or that we should be permitted to enjoy its best 
service and use? 

If, now it is maintained that nature will take care of the 
development of the hand, and that our trouble is unnecessary, I 
reply that the assumption is as gratuitous as it would be to 
assume that nature will take care of the training of the brain. No 
mental faculty or bodily organ improves more rapidly under 
cultivation than the hand. None is more in need of training. 
Note the clumsy weakness of the little fingers as they attempt the 
first exercises in paper-folding or drawing. See how awkwardly 
the childish hand grasps its first pen. Let a few years elapse and 
observe the result of judicious training. The handwriting is 
regular and legible, the drawing is correct and begins to be 
artistic, while the manipulation in paper-work, needle-work, and 
clay-modeling commands our admiration. Every movement is 
firm and graceful. Can any one doubt that the results of hand- 
training in such children have fully kept pace with the results of 
intellectual training? Look a few years later at the products of 
higher Manual Training. Compare the specimens of carpentry, 
wood-carving, and metal-work with the original essays and 
mathematical demonstrations in the High School. Which affords 
the greater evidence of progress and improvement? Can any 
reason be assigned for giving exclusive attention to the brain to 
the neglect of the hand in our educational work? 

2. Again, the aim of Manual Training is the education of the 
eye. What has been said concerning the discipline of the hand 
is equally applicable to the training of the eye. We are 
dependent upon it for our ideas of color, form, and symmetry, 
and these ideas are among the most practical and intimate to our 
daily life of any that we possess. As the eye is trained these 
ideas become definite and correct. 

Few of us realize the improvement of which the organ of sight 
is susceptible under specific training. The sailor will clearly 
discern a distant ship and count her masts, before the landsman 
can discern the slightest speck. The lace-weaver, while passing 
hundreds of bobbins over and under one another with marvelous 
rapidity will detect at once the slighest defect, and catch up a 
stitch or tie a knot with almost instantaneous celerity, when the 
ordinary observer will hardly see what has been done. Engravers 
at first work with a glass, but their sight improves with their skill, 
until at length they execute the most difficult and delicate work 
with the eye unaided. So admirably does nature respond, in such 
cases, to the demands made upon her for more exact and perfect 
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work. What a pity that such a wonderful piece of mechanism 
as the eye should render us only half of the service of which it 
is capable. 

3. Thus far we have spoken of the hand and the eye as bodily 
organs. Let us now consider them as instruments of the mind. 

"Nature, crescent, does not grow alone 

In thews and bulk ; but as the temple waxes, 
The inward service of the mind and soul 
Grows wide withal." 

Here we reach the most important end in objective teaching. 
The value of manual exercises is to be determined principally by 
their influence upon the mind. The ultimate aim is educational. 
Give the child possession and control of all his powers. In so 
far as the mental is higher than the physical nature, it is entitled 
to permanent consideration. The supreme end of Manual Train- 
ing, as of all education, is the harmonious development of the 
entire human being. Manual dexterity is an indication of a certain 
kind of mental power, and the mental power is developed along 
with the dexterity. When the dexterity is fully established the 
mental growth also ceases and the exercises should be changed. 

Our third aim, then, in Manual Training, is the education of 
the perceptive powers, and the formation of clear and correct 
habits of thought. Whatever theory we may hold with reference 
to the higher problem of philosophy, all will agree that there can 
be no knowledge where there has been no basis in perception. 
Our aim in educational processes is to furnish such materials 
through the avenues of sense as will cause the mental faculties to 
act with ease and vigor. In education, seeing is more than 
believing ; it is the beginning of knowledge. The development 
of intellectual power can only be secured by supplying the 
materials for intellectual activity. The perceptive operations 
precede other forms of mental action. The growth of a child's 
mind is like the opening of a flower ; one after another its faculties 
unfold and expand, each in its proper order. It is impossible to 
reverse this order, and to attempt to do so, in our educational 
work, is like tearing open the bud in a vain attempt to produce a 
premature blossom. 

Supply the perceptive powers, then,. with abundant materials 
during the period of their development, make the conditions 
favorable and the growth will be rapid — unfavorable, and school 
will but check what nature is already accomplishing. How does 
a child learn so much during his first five or six years? By simply 
following the promptings of nature. The restless activity, the 
fickleness and the inquisitive instincts of the child have wrought 
to a grand result before he enters school. Let us not arrest, but 
guide this growth. If we succeed, the child will never know the 
weariness and ill-temper which comes with irksome and unnatural 
restraint. He will enjoy school work because his faculties are 
exercised in accordance with the laws of their normal develop- 
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ment. - His mind will seize and assimilate knowledge as uncon- 
sciously as the magnet attracts iron. But the materials furnished 
must be such as his mind can appropriate. They must be adapted 
to his age and mental cravings. Otherwise the weariness and 
mischief-making, which indicate intellectual starvation, will be 
manifested. As well might we expect the flower to bloom with- 
out warmth and moisture as to look for a harmonious growth to 
which surrounding conditions do not minister. As well give a 
stone to the child who asks for bread as to offer him mental food 
which his mind cannot appropriate. 

Interest is essential in training the child's perceptive powers. 
His capacity for voluntary attention is very limited. He may 
listen respectfully to his teacher. He may bravely endeavor to 
attend to that which does not interest him, but nature soon 
asserts itself and the faculties flag and refuse to act ; abstract and 
general statements do not come within the sphere of a child's 
interest. But let the teacher bring well-selected objects into the 
school room ; let her distribute them among the pupils and elicit 
the result of their observation and their spontaneous attention 
will evince the vigor of their intellectual activity. Efforts to this 
end are systematically begun in the Kindergarten and First 
Grade; they never should be discontinued in all our educational 
work. Of late, all are agreed in theory that occupation should 
be furnished for the sense-organs in training the child. But so 
little impression has been made upon the actual practise in most 
schools, that this necessity of the child-nature needs to be con- 
tinually urged. Teachers should not be allowed to forget that 
the intellectual fabric which they seek to build must have a solid 
foundation in sense-knowledge. Sully says, " Thought will be 
loose and inaccurate when the preliminary stage of perception 
has been hurried over. The first-hand knowledge of things 
through personal inspection is worth far more than any second- 
hand account of them by description." And Porter, always con- 
servative and stately, remarks that ' ' the perfection with which 
the power can be exercised depends on the interest and training 
of the individual. Different persons acquire, by special discipline, 
special power to perceive certain classes of objects. What a 
man is, is exemplified by what he perceives." 

Manual Training, then, should not be regarded as a new 
object, as a counter-claimant with other branches of a limited 
amount of time and mental energy, but rather as a system of 
educational methods which recognize the necessity of addressing 
the child's intellect through his senses. It aims at the production 
of thought-power by supplying an abundance of thought 
materials. It develops the capacity for voluntary attention by 
creating conditions which require it. The child who is molding 
clay, the boy who is cutting a mortise, the young man who is 
carving a panel, must attend. With them, interest and spon- 
taneous attention pass unconsciously into voluntary concentration 
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of mental energy. They cannot sit listlessly with books before 
them while their thoughts fly away to the skating-park or play- 
ground. They cannot delude themselves with the idea that they 
have studied two hours when they have not really applied them- 
selves ten minutes. They acquire — they must acquire — the power 
of observing closely and accurately. They learn the great lesson 
of ascertaining just what is to be done before attempting to do it. 
They learn the dependence of one thing upon another, and that 
each step in a process must be taken in its proper order. They 
learn that carelessness and mistakes destroy good work, and 
that every faculty must be alert in order to secure the best results. 

A generation ago, nearly every boy gained a practical famil- 
iarity with some employment at home. The farmer's son secured 
a good muscular development by assisting his father out of school. 
He learned how to use his hands. His quick and accurate eye 
was trained to observe every feature of an object. But nothing 
gives our modern city school-boy such opportunity. And this 
one-sidedness of his educational environment is a serious loss to 
his teacher as well to himself. Children need objective teaching. 
It is difficult for them to think in the abstract ; it is easy and 
natural for them to be interested in individual objects — in things 
which they can themselves handle, in work which they can them- 
selves do. The child who is confused and wearied with intel- 
lectual work, will be made happy and refreshed by something to 
do with his hands. He learns to think, as is natural for the child, 
in the concrete. He learns the qualities of objects and manifold 
facts which can only be gained by actual experience. The judg- 
ment and powers of comparison are developed. The taste is 
stimulated and conformed to correct standards. 

Manual exercises, then, are an important auxiliary in the form- 
ation of correct intellectual habits, not only because they require 
close attention, but also because they supply accurate materials 
for the processes of thought. Men who possess a high degree of 
intellectual penetration are always close observers. Good analyti- 
cal powers imply vigorous perceptive powers. The shadowy and 
disconnected materials furnished by careless observation fail to 
enrich the memory and imagination. Close deduction and reliable 
influence cannot be drawn from inexact or insufficient data. 
Every intellectual faculty is enfeebled and its product obscured 
by indistinct or indifferent perception. All mental operations are 
clarified and brought into harmony by uniform reliance upon clear 
and definite knowledge. Such a thinker walks in the light. He 
feels no distrust of his conclusions because he sees the ample 
foundation on which they rest. He proceeds with confidence 
because his lines of thought and action are clearly apprehended. 
His mental habit compels him to stop before a doubtful step has 
been taken. How much of the vague and shallow thinking which 
pervades the community would be re-invigorated if all were 
trained to apprehend clearly the grounds on which their opinions 
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rest. How much more effective would be our thinking and our 
work if it all rested upon a sure and well-laid foundation in per- 
ception. 

Moreover, the child can learn no lessons at school which are 
of greater value than the virtues of industry, perseverance, and 
genuineness. It is not claimed 1 that this education has the power to 
overcome all the faults and weaknesses of human nature. Those 
who demand such results from the public schools will always be dis- 
appointed. But it is already apparent that Manual Training, espe- 
cially in its more advanced work, stimulates the best elements of an 
upright character. The boy who has learned to apply himself till 
a specific thing is accomplished has taken an important step in 
moral training. The universal weakness of human nature, until 
trained and disciplined, is a tendency to do things imperfectly, 
partly from ignorance, partly from reluctance to make the 
requisite effort. Habits of thought react upon fundamental traits 
of character. The boy who has learned precision and adaptation 
in the use of tools, has also learned a lesson which will serve 
him in other departments of training, in social and moral relations. 
Any means or system of training which will help a boy to over- 
come a dislike of work and a disposition to do things carelessly, 
is of a great educational value though nothing else come of it. 
He who has conquered difficulties once will more easily succeed 
a second time. The skillful use of tools and materials in the 
production of any article is intimately related to that moral grit 
which will find a means of accomplishing any needful end. The 
boy acquires in the workshop the habit of overcoming difficulties 
and persisting in an undertaking, till it is crowned with success. 
Every boy in the royal family of Germany is taught to work with 
his hands, not that he may fall back upon it, if necessary, as a 
means of earning a livelihood, but that he may acquire the power 
of doing things. Character, stimulated and re-enforced by honest 
effort in one pursuit, will not fail when brought to the test in other 
and more important relations." 

The following is from Professor David N. Camp, of New 
Britain, a gentleman well known for many years as a successful 
educator and latterly as an equally successful manufacturer: 

"In reply to your favor of the 5th inst, received a few days 
ago, I would say that after some investigation of the results of 
Manual Training as seen in our country, and inquiries and 
personal observation in England, France, Belgium and Germany, 
I have no doubt that Manual Training is of great value to a boy, 
or young man, for many reasons, a few only of which I will 
mention. 

" Manual Training helps to fit the boy for usefulness in every 
sphere of life, but it is especially helpful to all that are to be in 
any way connected with mechanical operations. And this is true, 
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whether the boy is to be a workman with the hands, a superin- 
tendent of others' work, or a director or manager of mechanical 
works. 

"It is helpful, because it cultivates habits of close and fixed 
attention. It also helps to cultivate the habit of observation, of 
seeing things in their true relations with other objects. This 
leads to investigation, and to valuable discoveries and inventions, 
while the training of the eye and hand to accuracy, adds much to 
the value of all work on material objects. 

"The boy thus trained is not only more skillful in the use of 
tools, and more likely to succeed in practical work, but he is 
more likely to know the strength and nature of materials and to 
be able wisely to select such as are adapted to the end in view. 
A boy thus equipped, is far more valuable to his employer, and 
starts in life with greater probabilities of success than one who 
has not had such training." 

Yours truly, 

David N. Camp. 

The Hon. Jno. H. Hall, Vice President and Treasurer of the 
Colt's Fire Arms Co., of Hartford, writes: 

"Referring to your favor of September 5th, I have most care- 
fully considered the subject of Manual Training in our schools, as 
laid down by you. Always having in mind that the same training 
will not produce the same results on different boys, and that some 
boys can never become good mechanics, I would say that, in my 
opinion, a boy having the advantages as outlined by you, would 
save at least one year with us. That is, he would be as far 
advanced as a boy with us after one year's experience." 

Yours very truly, 

Jno. H. Hall. 

F. A. Pratt, President of the Pratt & Whitney Company, 
writes the Bureau: 

"We have no doubt as to the value of the Manual Training 
School as a preliminary step to entering apprenticeship, but it 
will not fit one to take charge of the manufacturing of machinery, 
or to enter the shop as a workman. We cannot, however, value 
too highly such a school as a very efficient and almost indispen- 
sable aid to those who are naturally constituted to be leaders; with 
a thorough shop practice obtained by a regular apprenticeship, 
one ought to succeed. There are exceptions, however, where 
such an education is like 'casting pearls before swine,' but they 
are few. We have about eighty apprentices, and always try to 
select those who have the best education, all else being equal. 
We are sure that the school you mention will be an advantage in 
many ways to the State." 

Very truly yours, 

F. A. Pratt, Pres. 
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As near as can be ascertained, the first attempt to introduce 
Manual Training in connection with school study in Connecticut, 
was begun in New Haven in 1883, at the Skinner School. In 
1885, two years after, Principal French, under whose auspices it 
was begun, wrote as follows concerning the success of the trial: 

"We have continued the work in the Skinner School, and 
with general satisfaction. The improvement made by the class 
during the past year was very marked, and some of the boys who 
finished the Grammar School Course in the spring have gone to 
work in the shops. One boy, who is employed by a pattern- 
maker, has developed great mechanical skill, the foundation of 
which was laid in the facility with tools which he acquired last 
winter. His employer already considers him a valuable hand. 
Some of the boys are taking a second year's course, and all our 
working models for the beginners are made by one of that class. 
An exhibition of the work, which we made in the spring, attracted 
much attention, and enlisted increased interest on the part of the 
public. Original work, designed and made by the members of 
the school, were then shown. Among them was a model of a 
farm-house, containing pieces of wood neatly jointed together. 
An ornamental set of book shelves was also shown, which would 
have done credit to a skilled cabinet maker. 

"The Board of Education made an increased appropriation 
for the works this year, and have voted $600. The instruction is 
now carried on in the Dwight and Skinner Schools, the same as 
last year, but we have extended the work by receiving classes 
from the other districts. These classes are sent in the afternoon, 
and receive two hours' instruction every week. Lessons are 
given on four days of the week, and in this way upwards of one 
hundred boys receive the benefit of them. They gladly make up 
their school work, and are eager not to lose a lesson even in 
stormy days, when the city schools have no session in the after- 
noon. They are making many useful articles, which we make 
serviceable in our school-rooms, such as easels, tables for primary 
work, molding boards for geography classes, pairs of steps for 
teachers' use, foot stools, etc. The boys are all eager to have the 
opportunity to go into the shop, and thus far I am satisfied with 
the success of the experiment." 

The Boardman School, which is an outgrowth of the work 
begun by Prof. French, has been in operation for one year. In 
response to a request from this Bureau to Principal Mather, for a 
statement concerning the success or failure of combining Manual 
Training with the usual form of school study, he submits the 
following, which is decidedly interesting: 

"In response to your enquiry as to the influence of manual 
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work upon the other studies followed in the Boardman Manual 
Training High School, it gives me pleasure to submit the 
following. 

"The school opened in September, 1894, with a class of 220 
pupils whose average age was sixteen years and five months. No 
examination of any sort was exacted, and as a result there was a 
wide difference in preparation and capacity. Some had already 
spent one year in a High School, others had passed through the 
Grammar Schools, others were still in the 8th Grade, while many 
came from private schools and from neighboring towns. 

"It became necessary, therefore, at once to group them in 
divisions, and to establish a system of promotion for good work, 
a boy or girl being put into a more advanced class, or placed in a 
lower, according to the showing at the end of every two months. 
This of course, acted as a stimulus to some, but created apathy 
and a feeling of degradation in others, and I do not think as a 
rule such a plan desirable. 

" The wide difference in capacity gave us, however, an excellent 
opportunity in many individual cases to judge of the influence of 
manual work upon other branches of study. We had all sorts 
and conditions of boys and girls. Some came because they or 
their parents wanted the practical education promised; others 
from curiosity, intending to remain only so long as it proved 
interesting, or until they found something better to do, while 
others, and this class was quite numerous and especially interest- 
ing, seized an opportunity to "graduate" from Grammar Schools 
without the examination or standing usually required. Among 
these, were the dullards and idlers and 'ne'er-do-weel's,' forming 
on the whole as lively a lot as often falls to the care of a public 
school teacher. 

"The observed influence of this manual work upon the class- 
room has been most marked and valuable, and has been especially 
noticeable in the 'ne'er-do-weel' class above mentioned. Boys 
and girls who had been dragging for years in Grammar Schools 
without making much progress, and with scarce a hope of ever 
being able to honorably graduate, have in many instances 
•developed latent talent and made progress as great as it was 
unexpected. 

"I might give numerous examples similar to the following. 
X, a boy of seventeen, came to us with a note from his Grammar 
School principal, stating substantially ' This boy is incorrigibly 
dull. He never can graduate from my school, but his father 
wishes him to continue study. Can you not give him a chance?' 
He was put in the lowest division, but presently began to develop 
much skill with wood working tools. This was at once followed 
by interest and marked improvement in Algebra, Physics, 
English and Drawing, and in these the boy done so well that in 
January he was promoted into the next higher division, and again 
in March to another still higher, and is now doing well in 
everything. 
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" Y had already spent one year at the Hillhouse High School. 
Naturally bright, he disliked study with even more than a boy's 
usual hatred. He wanted to ' get to work. ' He had been doing 
'nothing but study ever since I was a kid.' But his father 
insisted, and in an experimental sort of way sent him to Boardman. 
He speedily developed great liking and talent for Mechanical 
Drawing, and now is one of the best pupils in the school, ap- 
parently interested in everything and standing well in every 
study. 

"Miss L was a tall, handsome girl, full of life and energy r 
rather unruly, bright as the traditional new dollar, but with an 
abnormally developed hatred of study. As a last resort her 
mother sent her to us, where I presumed she would remain 
perhaps three weeks. She became at once interested in the 
cooking and sewing, and especially wood-carving, and speedily, 
by virtue of natural ability and study, took her place among the 
best in the school; and when some months later I asked her, 
'Well, Miss L, how do you like it?' she exclaimed 'I think it is 
perfectly splendid. ' I thought then that to get a girl like her to- 
characterize any kind of a school as 'perfectly splendid' was 
good evidence of the value of the education given in it. 

"These instances might be multiplied many times. The shop- 
or manual work is valuable in itself, the pupils often making sur- 
prising progress in the skillful use of tools. It calls for patience, 
exactitude and perseverence. It greatly stimulates thought and 
the reasoning powers, and any one doubting its value for mental 
discipline need only to watch a boy intently at work to have the 
doubt forever removed. 

' ' The boys gain familiarity with the processes used in several of 
the great trades; the girls learn to take charge of the home and 
to perform intelligently the duties of wife and mother ; but 
beyond all this, is the reactionary interest upon other studies. 
Our experience, short as it has been, shows that the one decidedly 
helps the other, shows that interest in the shop means better 
lessons in Mathematics, or English, or Science. 

" The ordinary High School teacher clings lovingly to the past. 
It seems almost sacrilegious to doubt the value or efficiency of a 
course of study sent down to us by the Greeks and Romans, or 
to admit that so radical a departure can possibly be an improve- 
ment; but the common sense of the public is making itself felt, 
and I fully believe the time is not far distant when in every public 
school, Manual Work will be permanently established." 

Very truly yours, 

Thos. W. Mather. 

WHAT IS BEING DONE IN CONNECTICUT. 

As has been before stated, New Haven was the first to intro- 
duce this form of study in this State, and on account of the suc- 
cess which attended it, one of the friends of a liberal education 
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was led to provide the means for a still further expansion, and 
New Haven now has a beautiful building especially devoted to 
this work. That the people of this State and elsewhere may have 
a more intimate knowledge of the system as taught there, the 
Bureau makes liberal extracts from the published report of the 
Board of Education of that city concerning it. 

BOARDMAN MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 

The Boardman Manual Training School Building, situated 
at the corner of Broadway and York Square, is wholly the gift of 
Mrs. Lucy H. Boardman, who has generously donated #70,000 
for this purpose, and as a memorial of her husband, Hon. Wm. 
W. Boardman.* The land and equipment is furnished by the 
New Haven City School District. 

The school is of High School grade and is open to graduates 
of the Grammar Schools and others prepared to enter the Hill- 
house High School/ 

THE COURSE OF STUDY. 

At present it is not proposed to prepare students for enter- 
ing the freshman classes of Yale University, the study of Latin 
being entirely omitted and other studies curtailed or left out to 
make room for what seems more important to those who can give 
no further time for school work. On the other hand, many 
subjects taught more or less in the University will form part of 
the curriculum of the Boardman School. In short, it is proposed 
to make this course as complete as possible in itself; to fit the 
pupils for life's work, equipped with the knowledge which is most 
likely to be of practical use to them, the mind and the hand and 
eye are to be trained for this purpose, and it is not thought best to 
sacrifice the education of the many for the few who can spend 
more time and go further. For such, the city offers elsewhere 
ample opportunity for preparation. 

It should be understood that the Boardman is not a Trade 
School. For two periods out of eight each day, the boys and 

♦Judge Boardman was born in New Milford, October 10, 1794; graduated at Yale 
College in 1812 ; admitted to the Bar in 1815 ; Judge of Probate for five years; Alder- 
man and Councilman of the City for ten years ; Representative, Senator and Speaker 
of the House, in the Legislature of Connecticut, and Member of the 25th and 26th 
Congress of the United States. His services in the discharge of local trusts, as Presi- 
dent of the State Hospital, of the New Haven Water Works, and of the Gas Com- 
pany ;— as a Director of the New York & New Haven Railroad Co., and of many other 
public institutions appropriately connect his name with this noble endowment for the 
industrial education of the young. 
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girls are expected to do manual work, not with the idea of learn- 
ing any particular trade, but to make them expert manually, as 
well as mentally; to make them familiar with many different 
processes; to make the hand competent to execute what the mind 
conceives, and to cultivate the powers of close observation, logi- 
cal reasoning, patience and accuracy, and thereby develop into 
self-reliant men and women. A pupil may show a special skill in 
some line of work and follow it afterwards through life, but this 
is an incidental rather than direct object of the instruction, for 
besides the one he favors, the boy has obtained a knowledge of 
several other trades, and, above all, has strengthened and devel- 
oped the mind by study and stored it with valuable information. 
The course of study will cover three years and may roughly be 
tabulated as follows: 

FIRST TEAR. 

English — Composition; English Classics; t Period each day. 
Mathematics — Algebra ; Plane Geometry; 1 . * 4 " 

Science— Physical Geography; Physics; 1 t4 ' l 

Drawing— Free Hand or Instrumental; 1 " 4t 

f For Boys : Bench Work in Wood; Wood Turning; 
if„„*.„i w™h J Pattern Making; 2 Periods each day. 

Manual Work- j For Qlrlg . Cooking; Sew ins; Wood Carving; 

L 2 Periods each day. 

SECOND YEAR. 

English— Composition; Analysis; Literature; 1 Period each day. 

Mathematics— Plane and Solid Geometry; Trigonometry; 1 Period 
each day. 

Science — Physics; Chemistry; 1 Period each day. 

Drawing— Sketching; Cast Drawing; Clay Modeling; Instrumental 

Drawing; 1 Period each day. 

f For Boys; Foundry Molding; Forging; 

\f„m,,„i w™.h J 2 Periods each day. 

manual wor/c- < p ^ r Giplg . Dregg Makin? . Cooking; Hygiene; 

[_ Wood Carving; 2 Periods each day. 

THIRD YEAR. 

English— English Literature; History; Civics; 1 Period each day. 

Language— German or French (for girls); 1 Period each day. 

Applied Mechanics— Principles of Mechanism; Steam Engine; 

Strength of Materials (for boys); 1 Period each day 

Science— Chemistry; Electricity; 1 Period each day. 

f For Boys; Advanced Free Hand; Architectural; 

Drawinn- J Machine Design; 1 Period each day. 

urawing <; Fo]% Girfg: pen ftnd Jnk gketching . Wate r Color; 

L Decorative Design; 1 Period each day. 

f For Boys : Machine Shop; Construction; 
Mnni.ni w™.& J 2 Periods each day. 

Manual wor/c— < For Girlg . Millinery . Household; Science; 

l Dress Making; 2 Periods each day. 

Each Period is forty-five minutes long. 
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ENGLISH. 

It is proposed to devote one period each day throughout the 
entire course, to the study of the English language, rhetoric, 
history and allied subjects. It will be the aim to give "power of 
ready expression, both oral and written, in correct and natural 
language ; to cultivate the ability to appreciate an English classic; 
to implant some idea of the literature of our race, and to bring 
the mind under the stimulating and purifying influence of good 
literature." Much stress is laid upon composition, as giving 
power of expression, stimulating research, developing a good 
handwriting, punctuation and correct spelling. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The purely mathematical studies, Algebra, Geometry, and 
Trigonometry, are not given the prominence usual in preparatory 
High Schools; much required for admission to the Sheffield 
Scientific School being curtailed or entirely omitted to make room 
for what is considered of more importance in schools where the 
great majority complete their education. 

Without practical application, these studies are of little value 
excepting for mental training and it is thought best to make this 
application before leaving the school, through the study of Ap- 
plied Mechanics. In other words, it is thought best to take less 
of pure mathematics and in this way save time for its application 
to studies of great practical importance. 

FIRST YEAR. 

In the first year Algebra is completed, one period each day 
being given to it. The parts devoted to factoring, simple equa- 
tions of one or two unknown quantities, radicals, simple quad- 
ratics, inequalities, ratio and proportion, and logarithms are 
studied thoroughly; but difficult cases of least common multiple 
and greatest common divisor, the extraction of the square and 
cube roots of polynomials, difficult quadratics, progressions, per- 
mutations and combinations, continued fractions, binomial theo- 
rem applied to fractional exponents, and the method of undeter- 
mined coefficients are omitted entirely. Even in the higher 
technical schools, students very seldom make any practical use 
of these operations. 

In connection with Algebra, simple Analytical Geometry is 
taught. In nearly every technical book and periodical, writers 
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make use of curves to represent laws and physical phenomena; 
and every pupil should be taught to understand this method. 
Accordingly, in Algebra, practical signification is given to the 
equation by plotting the curve represented by it. The nature of ' 
these curves is discussed and interesting properties explained, 
Without making a special study of the conic sections, through a 
discussion of the equations, pupils are familiarized with the 
circle, ellipse, parabola, and hyperbola; and logarithmic, expo- 
nential and simple trigonometrical equations are treated similarly. 
In this way equations are made to have a practical signification 
in the mind of the pupil. They present a concrete idea and his 
interest is greatly increased, and in consequence his mind is 
better trained. 

SECOND YEAR. 

The study of Geometry is begun and continued through the 
first two terms. Here again, many propositions and theorems of 
value principally for mental training, are omitted. An experi- 
enced instructor can choose those having a natural sequence and 
give a good working knowledge of Geometry in much less time 
than is usually required. The third term is devoted to Trigo- 
nometry, the pupils being carried through the solution of plane 
triangles. In this connection, the short course in Surveying will 
be of great practical value. 

THIRD YEAR. 

During the first term, the boys will take a short course in 
Differential and Integral Calculus. The object is not mental 
training, but to make possible a proper understanding of many 
deductions found in Applied Mechanics. An extended course is 
impracticable and unnecessary with High School pupils, but the 
principles involved are simple and can be clearly explained by an 
experienced instructor, and the practical application in most cases 
easily made. 

The method of differentiation will be at once followed by the 
inverse, or integration, and the pupils will be required to solve 
numerous problems. Determination of centres of gravity and 
moments of inertia, areas and volumes, centres of pressure and 
statical moments, the work of expansion in steam and other 
engines, and maximum and minimum values of variable quantities, 
are of especial importance in mechanics, and without understand- 
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MANUAL TRAINING. 233 

ing how they may be obtained, the pupil must be badly handi- 
capped. During the remainder of the year, pure mathematics 
gives place to Applied Mechanics. 

APPLIED MECHANICS. 

The importance of the study of Applied Mechanics to boys 
entering any of the mechanical pursuits in life, can hardly be 
-overestimated. Excepting to a very limited extent, the study has 
been left to colleges or schools of technology. The reasons for 
this appear to be, either that the school of lower grade is circum- 
scribed by the requirements for admission to the higher, and 
cannot find time; or so-called pure mathematics is thought to be 
the best training for the mind and consequently for life's work; 
or that Applied Mechanics as taught in the upper schools is too 
difficult for the younger students. 

The Boardman is only incidentally a preparatory school, and 
is conducted on the theory that those studies best train the mind 
which incite most interest and thought. While the difficulty of 
comprehension in some cases is doubtless great, it is believed that 
not only is the application of mathematics to Mechanics within 
the capacity of the pupils, but also, taught experimentally, the 
studies will prove most interesting and valuable. 

SECOND YEAR. 

The study of Heat, Steam, and the Steam Engine, will begin 
with the year and continue through it, two periods each week 
being given to this subject. The work will include: Determina- 
tion of temperatures of furnace and gases; Indicator and Indicator 
Diagrams; The Curve of expansion of Steam and Air; Valves and 
Valve Diagrams; Details of Construction; Influence of the 
Weight of Reciprocating parts; Weight of the Fly Wheel; A 
Comparison of the different types of engines; Condensers; Air 
Pumps; Heaters; Gauges; Feed Pumps; Injectors; Calorimeters; 
and the strength, construction, setting, care and equipment of 
Boilers. 

During the Spring Term the pupils will be given a short 
course in Surveying, in connection with the study of Trigonome- 
try. They will be taught the principles of construction and the 
simple adjustments and use of the Transit and Level; the meas- 
urements made out of doors forming a base for class-room work. 
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THIRD YEAR. 

At the beginning of the year, the Principles of Mechanism wilF 
be taken up, two periods being given to it. Among the subjects 
studied will be, Velocity-ratios in link and wrapping connections; 
Cam Motions; The Theory and Construction of the Teeth of Spur 
and Bevel Gears; and Trains of Mechanism. 

After the Second Term, four additional periods will be devoted 
to the Strength of Materials subjected to tension, compression, 
shear, flexure, and torsion; Maximum Stresses in beams, roof and 
bridge trusses; the Deflection of Beams under concentrated and 
uniform loads, and the Strength of Shafting. 

During the Third Term, an equal time will be given to the 
Principles of Hydraulics; the flow of Water through orifices? 
wiers and long pipes; the Power of water-falls; Dynamometers 
both for transmitting and absorbing power; and an elementary 
discussion of Water wheels and Turbines. 

Throughout the course, the text-book will be supplemented 
by lectures and numerous practical problems and experiments. 
It is intended to gradually establish a well equipped Mechanical 
Laboratory, and in many instances, to make the construction of 
apparatus a part of the shop-work of the students. The extent to 
which these studies can be carried is in some degree a matter of 
conjecture, being as yet untried, but from wide experience in the 
higher schools, it is believed in all essentials to be quite within 
the power of our students. 

SCIENCE. 

Four periods each week will be given to Physics, Chemistry 
and related subjects. For practical work in- these important 
studies, well equipped physical and chemical laboratories will be 
provided, and it will be the aim to make the course in each equal 
to the best in similar schools elsewhere. Under the head of 
Physics, much attention will be given to applied electricity. A 
well equipped laboratory will be devoted to it and such subjects 
as the practical construction of dynamos and motors; electric 
lighting, electric railroads, and measurements of currents will 
receive especial study. 

MECHANICAL DRAWING. 

In a school of this character it is of fundamental importance 
that the student be given a thorough course in Mechanical Draw- 
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MANUAL TRAINING. 235 

ing, as it is the basis upon which much of his future success in 
practical life will depend. Mechanical or working drawings have 
become an important factor in modern industrial trades of every 
description, and no progressive concern to-day is without its 
working drawings or its draftsmen to prepare them. The drawing 
is the graphic tongue, so to speak, by which the workman is told 
exactly what he is required to construct, telling him the material, 
dimensions and style of finish. It is, then, of the greatest utility 
and in fact a necessity, that a man in any mechanical pursuit in 
life, should be able to execute, or at least read, drawings. 

In the light of these facts, the instruction in Mechanical 
Drawing is designed to extend throughout the entire course, 
three periods a week for the first two years being given to it, and 
four periods during the last year. 

The student will begin on the elementary principles, and 
then be advanced through the common problems and methods 
most necessary for the general understanding of the subject. 
Following these will come examples from actual practice, and 
later, with dimensions taken from some machine, he will be 
required to reproduce it with changed dimensions, making at the 
same time such changes in design as seem advisable. Careful 
attention will be paid to uniformity and strength as well as 
design. Formulas for sizes and strength of materials will be 
used by the student to aid in proportioning parts, and his work 
will be as closely allied to modern drafting room practice as 
possible, including tracings of drawings and blue prints. 

For the first two years, the course for girls will closely follow 
that of the boys, only two periods a week, however, being given 
to it, and only one during the senior year. 

FIRST YEAR. 

Geometric problems; elementary orthographic projections, 
using the cube, prism, pyramid, cylinder and cone; sections and 
developments; simple intersections. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Projections, intersections, sections and developments, shades 
and shadows, isometric and cabinet projection, architectural and 
map drawing, machine design, bolts and nuts, pipe fittings. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Machine design, flanged couplings, pulleys, gears, journals,, 
valves, cams, details of machine tools, steam engines, pumps, etc. 
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MANUAL WORK. 

In the educational work of the High School, the Manual 
Work enters upon an equal basis with the regular academic 
studies. Its office is not to turn aside the pupil from intellectual 
studies but to reinforce them. Not to prepare for any particular 
mechanical pursuit, but for the common activities of life. While 
the student mind is being stored with the facts of Mathematics 
and Science, and elevated by the teachings of Literature and 
History, he is receiving the discipline of care and patience at the 
bench, and gaining strength of judgment in shaping means to 
an end. 

FIRST YEAR. 

The year's work for boys is almost entirely in wood, and ten 
periods out of the forty comprising the school week, are given to 
it. Beginning with the care and use of tools, the pupil is carried 
progressively from simple exercises with the saw, plane and chisel 
to those requiring much skill. Each exercise involves a new 
method and greater care and patience, and while much depends 
upon the individual, even those who have little natural talent 
make surprising progress with close application. Honesty of 
work is strictly required. Good or bad it must be open to inspec- 
tion in every part. Generally no attempt is made to make articles 
of practical use. These usually involve much waste of time and 
useless repetition. The object is to train the hand and eye, to 
teach patience, perseverance, and self-reliance, and to make the 
pupil feel familiar with the more important processes in each line 
of work. 

Each boy is provided with an individual set of edge tools 
under lock and key, and for these he is held responsible, and 
must replace if lost or destroyed. All work is from mechanical 
drawings, either made by the pupil or furnished by the school. 

The winter term begins with a change from bench work to 
wood-turning, and this in turn, after sufficient skill has been 
attained, to pattern-making, with which the year is concluded. 
In pattern-making, both bench and lathe are constantly used, and 
great care and forethought must be exercised to make the after 
operation of molding a success. 

The pattern-work is preceded by explanations and illustrations 
by the instructor of the principles of molding, and many of the 
patterns will be used later in the foundry. The work is most 
instructive and interesting. 
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In addition to training the hand and eye in many ways, the 
students become familiar with the fundamental processes in three 
distinct trades, those of joiner, turner, and pattern-maker, 
Throughout the year lectures will, from time to time, be given on 
the growth, nature and preservation of woods; the causes of 
decay, the distribution of forests and forest trees; the influence 
of forests on climate; the properties of cutting tools; commercial 
processes; machine wood tools, and hand tools devised for a 
special purpose. 

SECOND YEAR. 

The first term of the year is given to practice in the foundry, 
with a short course in pipe-fitting, plumbing and tinning. 

The patterns made in the preceding year are now to be dupli- 
cated in metal through the process of molding. Here the work 
is of entirely different character. From wood the pupil has passed 
to sand and molten metal. We now have new conditions, new 
processes, but great care and forethought must still be exercised. 
When completed, his work is entirely hidden from sight, and 
upon knowledge and good judgment will depend the final result 
obtained. The training is not only valuable in itself, but the pupil 
also gains an insight into the methods used in another of the 
great industries. 

During the term, lectures will be given on the blast furnace 
and pig iron; the distinctions between the different grades on the 
market and their uses; upon the construction and management of 
cupolas; on malleable and steel castings; and the properties and 
composition of bronze, brass, and other alloys. 

Before beginning work in the forge shop, the pupil will 
receive instruction in steam and gas pipe-fitting, gaining famil- 
iarity with standard sizes of pipes and the numerous fittings for 
connecting them. Under the head of plumbing, especial atten- 
tion will be called to the methods used for protection against 
sewer gas, and to city ordinances relating to it; and without 
attempting to gain skill in handling lead and cast-iron pipe, the 
methods employed will be fully illustrated. Under the head of 
tinning, the student will be taught to use the soldering iron and 
the composition and use of different solders. Development and 
intersection of surfaces made in the drawing-room will here 
receive attention. 

The last two terms of the second year are given to the forge 
shop. Here again the work is of entirely a different character. 
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At the bench or lathe or in the foundry, the pupil can work with 
deliberation, but at the anvil, he must decide beforehand what to 
-do and act quickly and with decision while the iron is hot. In 
attaining skill, the pupil works from carefully graded drawings, 
making the transition from the simple operation to the more 
complicated easy, and creating a feeling of conscious develop- 
ment in his mind, That he may understand the various exercises 
intelligently, the instructor, introductory to each new operation, 
shows the methods of procedure best calculated to form the piece 
with the fewest heats and blows. 

Towards the end of the year, attention is given to artistic iron 
work, the designs being developed in the drawing-room; and 
before ending, each pupil is expected to forge, harden and temper 
the lathe and planer tools to be used the following year in the 
machine shop. 

THIRD YEAR. 

The Manual Work of the third year will be carried on in the 
machine shop, either at the bench or with the aid of machines. 

Without other tools than hammer, chisel and file, the pupil 
will first be taught to produce flat surfaces and to fit parts accu- 
rately. This work requires close application and forms an admi- 
rable training for the hand and eye. It will be followed by work 
at the lathe, planer, shaper, drill-press and milling machine; by 
means of which the fundamental operations entering into the 
construction of machinery of every description will be taught. 
These are perhaps the most exacting of all those the pupils will be 
called upon to do, involving measurements where the thousandth 
part of an inch is an appreciable quantity, and enforcing lessons 
of patience, good judgment and accuracy. 

The pupil will be first required to study the construction and 
make free-hand sketches of the different machine tools; and 
lessons in simple turning; upon the proper form of cutting tools 
for iron, steel and brass; on screw cutting, chucking, boring, and 
drilling, will be followed by planer and shaper work, and finally 
by the use of the universal milling machine. 

The pupils will end the year by the construction of a perfect 
machine, such as steam engine, a dynamo or piece of apparatus 
for the engineering laboratory; all working from drawings made 
by them in the mechanical drawing-room. 

Lectures upon the properties of the materials used, on ma- 
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■chine-shop practice, and special processes and methods of con- 
struction will be given during the year. 

MANUAL WORK FOR GIRLS. 

The Manual Work for girls, while different in character from 
that for boys, is intended to give them similar training. Upon 
the girl will generally fall the administration of the home, and it 
•cannot fairly be said that the school education she has hitherto 
received, has been of great help to her in this particular. 

The aim of the Boardman School will be, not only to cultivate 
the mind through study of Language, History, Mathematics, Art, 
and Science, but also to give a knowledge of these branches of 
industry likely to be employed in after life. With the girl, as 
with the boy, the capacity to do good work involves the knowl- 
edge of how it is done. Manual and mental training are insepa- 
rable, and it seems as obvious that a young woman entering upon 
the care of a home, should have a training especially qualifying 
her for it, as it is that a young man actively entering a profession 
should be prepared similarly. Moreover, as before stated, manual 
work is rapidly becoming recognized as an indispensable element 
in public schools, and girls who intend to become teachers must 
necessarily, in many instances, receive such preliminary training. 

THE EQUIPMENT. 

. The Boardman Building is unusually well lighted and heated, 
and is or will be, supplied with all the apparatus and machinery 
necessary for properly carrying on the work of the school. The 
power for the shops and dynamo is furnished by an 80-horse 
power engine. Steam is generated by two 90-horse power return 
tubular steel boilers, and used for running the engine and heating 
the building. In the engine room there is a feed water-heater, 
steam pump, injectors, separator, gauges, and damper regulator, 
all of which will be used experimentally by the pupils. 

The wood-working shops contain forty-eight benches with 
sets of tools, twenty-four wood-turning lathes, a double circular 
saw, band and scroll saws, a planing machine, and a combined 
mortising and boring machine. 

In the Foundry there are twenty-six molding benches 
complete with flasks, trowels, rammers, sieves, and other 
apparatus necessary for giving proper instruction in molding. 
There is also a core oven, a brass furnace, and a melting pot. 

The Forge Room is supplied with twenty-five blast forges and 
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twenty-five anvils, together with proper tongs, hammers, fullers r 
flatters, swages, etc., the blast being supplied by a pressure 
blower, and smoke and gases removed by an exhaust fan. 

The Machine Shop will be fitted with twelve 14-inch swing 
screw cutting engine lathes, one similar 24-inch lathe, one 24-inch 
by five feet planer, three 15-inch stroke shaping machines, one 
25-inch drill press, one universal milling machine, one speed 
drill, grindstones, emery grinders, and special lathe and bench 
tools, such as chucks, boring bars, taps, dies, reamers, etc. The 
chipping and filing departments will be provided with twenty- 
four benches and complete sets of files, chisels, scrapers, surface 
gauges, calipers, etc. 

HARTFORD. 

The subject of Manual Training in Hartford has been 
occupying the attention of the citizens for several months. 
Superintendent of Schools Brocklesby, in his annual report for 
1894, said: 

" As concerns the Manual Training School, no steps whatever 
have as yet been taken, but that we need one and ought to have 
it, is a self-evident educational fact. No system of the present 
time that has any sort of reference to public instruction, will be 
found to be complete without there is connected with it a Manual 
Training School. The education of head and hand should go 
together, and there need be no fear, for the demonstration has 
been satisfactorily made, that one course will in any way interfere, 
or be a hindrance to the other. In truth, the exact opposite has 
been found to be the result in those quarters where schools of 
this character have been established. This kind of an institution 
gives to the pupil a thorough insight into the practical side of 
public instruction, and it does even more, because it brings out 
and effectively enlarges those creative faculties which are in his 
possession, but which a simple scholastic education would not 
alone conduct him to that point of general development which is 
so greatly to be desired. It is, perhaps, true as concerns this 
branch, that it has not as yet been so fully perfected as an 
educational element as others which are now in use, but it is so 
extremely valuable, even in a state which does not approach 
absolute completeness, that none can hesitate to advocate its 
establishment in connection with the general public school 
system." 

In his report for 1895, he again refers to the subject as 
follows: 

" This subject, to which reference was made at some length 
in our last report, has not been lost sight of during the year on 
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the part of the Board. There has been an endeavor, by various 
means, to stimulate public opinion in favor of a Manual Training 
School, and it is a pleasure to record that an advance has been 
made in this direction. It is not necessary at all to dwell upon 
the need of such an institution, for the reason that if the town of 
Hartford carries out the intention which exists in accordance 
with its educational ideas, it must lead to the establishment of a 
school of this kind within a very short period. In order to obtain 
facts and suggestions looking towards the erection of a school, 
several members of the Board visited, during the last year, the 
Manual Training Schools at New Haven, Boston and Cambridge. 
These visits served to convince them, as well as the full Board, 
that the beneficial influence of such an institution within the 
borders of this town would be beyond question, and furthermore 
that such a school, if established, would in no way militate with 
the public educational interests as now conducted. They were 
convinced that on the contrary, it would stimulate them, and 
would at the same time add a department of free education to the 
system now in vogue which would not only be popular in 
character, but would also tend to strengthen and conform in its 
line of utility the various parts of our school system as it exists at 
present. In addition, it may be said that the opinion at which the 
Board arrived last year, that whenever the institution should be 
established it should be of High School grade, was emphasized 
very materially through the information obtained by the visits to 
which reference has herein been made." 

He also gives a detailed plan of what, in his judgment, would 
oe needed in a town the size of Hartford, with an estimate as 
to cost. At the annual town meeting in October, 1895, the matter 
was brought up and a committee of prominent citizens was ap- 
pointed, to consider the subject and to make report at a later 
meeting. 

During the year past, the subject of establishing a school of 
technology similar to those in Worcester and elsewhere, has 
been discussed by the Board of Trade, and a committee has 
been appointed by them to investigate the subject. At the present 
writing they have not formulated their report, but there is a 
general feeling that they will report in favor of utilizing the equip- 
ment now at hand in Trinity College. There is a large number 
of young men whose homes are in this city, who are now attend- 
ing such schools elsewhere, who, with those who are contempla- 
ting such a course of study, both in Hartford and other towns in 
the State, no doubt would avail themselves of the advantage of 
being near home, that would give a good membership to such a 
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school. It is to be sincerely hoped that the Board of Trade may 
be successful in this laudible movement. 

HISTORY AND AIM OF THE MANUAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT OF THE 
FREE ACADEMY AT NORWICH. 

The Department of Industrial Training in the Academy was 
established January 1st, 1891. The aim of the department was 
twofold: First, to reveal to boys mechanical aptitude, if they 
possessed it, and thus to aid them in a wise choice of calling; 
and second, to train eye and hand as well as the mind, and to 
give that dexterity in the use of common tools which is invaluable 
to all who possess it. Norwich is not large enough to require a 
separate school of manual training, and it was essential that what 
was done here should be done in harmony with the other 
requirements of the Academy, and that most of the regular work 
of the Academy courses should be performed by those who took 
manual training. The plan was therefore early adopted of 
requiring an increased number of hours of school attendance from 
all who took manual training. Instead of six periods, aggregating 
four and three-quarters hours, the length of the school session, 
those who take manual training are required to take eight periods, 
aggregating six and one-quarter hours. The first four of these 
periods are spent in the Academy proper; the last four are equally 
divided between drawing and shop-work. These manual training 
pupils are excused from one lesson per day in consideration of 
the four periods devoted to manual work. In the First Middle 
year (third year), the subject thus omitted is Latin or History; 
in the Senior year (last year), it is French or German. The 
liberty of dropping one lesson in each of the last two years 
applies only to pupils in the General Course. Those in the 
classical or scientific courses who* wish to take manual training 
arc obliged to carry all the regular work in addition, and must in 
consequence lose the special instruction in mechanical drawing — 
that is to say, they take the shop-work only. 

The number of pupils in the first class was eight, who were all 
Seniors. The number of pupils in the second year was twelve 
(all Seniors). The number of pupils in the third year was 
nineteen (Seniors and First Middlers). The number of pupils 
in the fourth year was twenty-three. During the last year, the 
department had overgrown its accommodations in the basement 
of the Slater Memorial Building, and at present, in its sixth year, 
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it enjoys the ample facilities afforded by the new building which 
was occupied in September of the present 1895. 'A full descrip- 
tion of this building, with views of the exterior and interior, and 
floor plans, is given elsewhere. 

The first instructor in manual training was Mr. Isaiah W. 
Olcott, who came to the Academy from the employ of the building 
firm of H. W. Fox & Co., of Hartford, where he was foreman. 
Mr. Olcott was a very skilful mechanic, and had a passionate love 
for artistic work. He himself had the profession of architecture 
in view, and he was equally competent to guide his pupils in 
shop-work and in drawing. He felt most keenly the educative 
value of all perfect artistic work, and it naturally followed that he 
made a large place in his scheme of instruction for drawing in all 
its branches. 

The death of Mr. Olcott, in June, 1894, removed from the 
service of the Academy one who had placed the Department of 
Manual Training on firm foundations. Mr. Wm. C. Houghton, 
Mr. Olcott's successor, supplemented a regular college course by 
a period of special training at the Rindge Training School, at 
Cambridge, Mass. He has guided the work of the school for 
nearly two years, and the Manual Training Building, as it now 
stands, represents the outgrowth of the experience of Messrs. 
Olcott and Houghton. 

The arrangements of the building look toward a three years' 
course of training, in wood-work, in machine-work, and in forging. 
As has been stated, the pupils of the two upper classes who take 
the full Manual Training Course are excused from one regular 
study in the Academy. Pupils from the second year in the 
Academy (Second Middlers) are this year, for the first time, 
allowed to take manual training. They take it, however, wholly 
as an extra, returning to school after dinner and working from 3 
to 4.30 p. m. This opportunity is offered to the girls as well as to 
the boys. The boys work three afternoons in the week, and the 
girls, two. The boys are occupied with those exercises which 
teach them the use of carpenters' tools; the girls are taught 
chiefly wood-carving. It should, however, be said that the 
course as a whole has not been, as yet, completely developed in 
practice. The entire number of pupils who now pursue manual 
training is about fifty. 

An interesting and distinctive feature of the Manual Training 
Building is, that it is equally devoted to drawing and to various 
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kinds of shop-work. The entire instruction in drawing in the 
Academy is given on the upper floors of this building. Three 
large rooms, adapted with great care to their uses, as regards, 
light, size, and equipment, furnish accommodations for freehand 
drawing, instruction in design, and for mechanical drawing. 
Every pupil of the Academy devotes two periods per week to 
drawing. The result is a four years' course, arranged as follows: 
The first year, freehand drawing; the second year, mechanical 
drawing; the third year, design; and the fourth year, freehand 
drawing. This arrangement applies to all the 275 pupils of the 
Academy. Those who take the Manual Training Course in full 
add to this instruction a large amount of special training in 
drawing, devoting an hour and a half per day to mechanical and 
machine drawing, and to draughting, as has already been 
described. 

Another feature of the industrial building is the small printing: 
room, where a good rotary press and outfit of type has been 
provided, and where certain selected Academy pupils are taught r 
out of school hours, to set type. Most of the printing of school 
blanks and forms is done in this office. 

It is early, as yet, to state conclusions as to the effect of 
manual training upon the character of the pupils; but it would 
be safe to say that, on the whole, a high average of interest 
and excellence of work has been shown by all the pupils who 
have taken the course. In a number of instances, good careers 
have been opened to boys, in consequence of the mechanical 
training which they have received, and no one can, for a moment, 
question that the life of the school is enriched by the new 
aptitudes developed in this department. The average boy has a 
large amount of spare time, and it is well for him that he devote 
a part of this time to mechanical occupations. Such occupations 
may well take, in part, the place of exercise, and, while it is 
real work, they differ so much from class-room occupation as to 
afford true recreation. 

It might further be mentioned that the boys in the Manual 
Training Department have manufactured, at different times, a 
considerable amount of valuable apparatus for the department of 
Physics, and have completed a large number of pieces of furniture 
worthy of place in any dwelling. The pupils are also taught the 
uses of oils and varnishes, and how to finish the surfaces of the 
articles which they make. 
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DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF THE INDUSTRIAL BUILDING. 

The Manual Training Building is a brick structure, 42 by 70 
feet, two stories and a basement, with a one-story Forge-shop 20 
by 30 feet. 

The Forge-shop is especially designed for its purpose, being 
high, well lighted, and floored with brick. It is fitted with four 
Buffalo stationary forges, power-blower, blacksmith's drill and 
the usual bench and anvil tools. 

It is the intention, ultimately, to increase the number of fires 
to eight or ten, for which number there is ample room. 

The basement, 40 by 68 feet, is at present used only for the 
heating apparatus and for storage purposes. It is, however, a 
well-lighted and convenient room, and will soon be used to meet 
the growing needs of the school. 

The Wood-Working Shop occupies the southwest end of the 
main floor of the building. It is 30 by 40 feet in size, and three 
of its walls are composed almost entirely of windows. It is fitted 
with twenty carpenters' benches, each provided with a set of 
wood-working tools. These tools are of the ordinary size and of 
good quality. At one end of the shop is grouped the machinery 
used in the second year's work. There are four pattern-makers' 
lathes, a circular saw, large scroll saw, and a grindstone. The 
power is supplied by a five-horse, 500 volt electric motor, and is 
ample in quantity and always ready for use. Adjacent to the 
wood-shop is a small shop for the use of the instructor, a 
•stock-room, a paint closet and a show-room for finished work. 

In the northeast end of the building is a Machine Shop, 20 by 40 
feet, fitted with benches, tools, and machinery for metal-working. 
There are three eleven-inch Reed engine lathes, a ten-inch 
speed-lathe, a fourteen-inch Lodge & Davis shaper, and a twenty- 
inch upright drill. The benches are fitted with machinists' vises 
and a complete set of tools for chipping, filing, and metal- 
fitting. This shop is also provided with an electric motor and its 
shafting is entirely independent of that in the wood-shop. 

On the second floor is the Printing Office, 10 by 18 feet, 
provided with a Gordon press, and an assortment of type, and 
various accessories for doing a large portion of the Academy 
printing. 

The Design Room, 20 by 22 feet, occupies the southeast 
corner of the floor, and is fitted with the usual appliances for 
design-drawing. 
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Next is the Office, 14 by 14 feet, and in the southwest corner the 
Draughting Room, 20 by 28 feet. This room is fitted with twelve 
drawing tables, each designed for the use of two pupils at a time, 
and provided with drawers and racks for the storage of boards r 
drawings, tools, and instruments for seventy-two pupils. 

In the northwest corner is the Freehand Drawing-Room, 20 
by 40 feet, divided into three alcoves, with north light only, and 
fitted with drawing boards, shelves for models, etc. This room 
will accommodate thirty or more pupils at once. 

The building is plainly and substantially finished throughout. 
Mill construction was adopted as giving a maximum of light and 
strength at the same time. The upper floors are finished in lath 
and plaster, while the shop walls are whitewashed brick and hard 
pine partitions, finished in the natural color of the wood. 

Brief mention may be made, in conclusion, of the Wash Room, 
between the Carpenter and Machine Shops. The walls of this 
room are lined with lockers, and there are eight wash-bowls, 
supplied with hot and cold water, and water-closet conveniences. 

MANCHESTER. 

At South Manchester we have an illustration of manual work 
in the Grammar School grade. It ought to be said in this connec- 
tion that one of the best kindergartens in the State is here carried 
on. Commencing with a class of " little tots " not more than three 
to four years of age, using the " Froebel System, " where they are 
taught to use eye and hand, they are led through successive steps 
to the Grammar grade, where they begin manual work proper. 
Nothing has been yet attempted beyond wood-work and mechan- 
ical drawing of an elementary character for the boys, and cooking 
and sewing for the girls. When the school was visited, a class of 
boys of eleven and twelve years old were at work in the wood- 
room under a very competent instructor (a lady graduate from 
the Normal School at New Britain.) The best of deportment 
was observed, and each boy seemed intensely interested in his 
work. 

The room is well lighted and ventilated, twenty-four work 
benches are provided with proper drawers, tool racks and vise. 
The tools are of the best, such as "Bailey planes" and "Dis- 
ton saws." The boys are first shown a model of a simple cube. 
They are then required to make a working drawing and after- 
wards reproduce it in wood. No intricate work is attempted. It 
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is the design, as far as possible, to teach them the use of the 
saw, plane and tri-square. Samples of the work and drawings 
from models were highly creditable, without taking into consid- 
eration the fact that many of them were made by boys of eleven 
and twelve years of age. This instruction is given one hour each 
week for a period of three school years. The time devoted to 
the cooking and sewing classes is the same. 

In cooking, the chemistry of food is taught, various forms of 
cooking in order to obtain the best nourishment is illustrated, and 
then the pupils are required to perform the work themselves. 
Occasionally a complete meal is prepared and served by the 
pupils. They are here taught also to be neat and economical in 
preparation and use of food. 

STAMFORD. 

At Stamford, wood-work and cooking is being done. The 
wood-work room is fitted with sixteen work-benches, each 
equipped with a set of planes, chisels, cross-cut, splitting and 
back saws, slip gauge and tri-square. Some work has also been 
done at wood-carving. Boys are also received from the Grammar 
grades in five divisions of fifteen each, one day in the week. The 
time given to each group is seventy minutes. The number of 
lessons given is twenty-five. Boys in the High School receive 
the instruction only during their first year, as there is such a 
strong desire on the part of the students to take this study, and 
the space being limited, it is impossible at present to allow them 
more. 

In the cooking department, girls from the Grammar school are 
received one day per week, for twenty weeks. The superintend- 
ent speaks highly of the interest shown, as is attested by the fact 
that very seldom is an excuse asked for from either of the studies 
mentioned. 

Superintendent of Schools Willard, in his annual report for 
1894, says of the 

WOOD-WORKING DEPARTMENT. 

In this, as in the Cooking Department, it is impossible to pro- 
vide for all who desire to avail themselves of its privileges. The 
original idea that this is a trade school and that a vain attempt is 
being made to teach boys carpentry, is gradually disappearing and 
a correct conception of the true significance of the work is adding 
its influence in giving permanency to the department. 
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COOKING DEPARTMENT. 

The work of this department was more effective last year than 
ever before. * * * The excellent record of attendance dem- 
onstrates most clearly the utility and popularity of the depart- 
ment. The satisfactory reorganization of the classes, year by 
year, has become a matter of no small difficulty because of the 
pressure for places. Three times the number of pupils whom it 
is at present possible to accommodate, would gladly avail them- 
selves of the valuable privileges of the department. 

Its growing popularity among the patrons of the school is 
manifested by the fact, that it receives relatively # more visitors 
than any school in the city. 

Without attempting even a partial discussion of this general 
subject, I have no hesitation in saying, that I regard the work and 
results of the Cooking Department as most valuable. It is, in 
my judgment, so far as is possible with its limited resources, 
doing more to bring present happiness into the homes of Stam- 
ford, and to insure against "domestic infelicities" in the future 
than any other secular institution within our borders. 

It is a good work well begun; it should be carried forward and 
developed equally with that of other departments. * * * * 

I am not unfamiliar with the arguments of those who would 
confine the functions of the High School to work of a purely 
scholastic character, rigidly excluding whatever smacks of trade 
or business, or whatever is professional or technical. I am per- 
suaded that this view is too narrow a conception of the legitimate 
scope of the High School. 

Were it merely a preparatory school the question would be 
radically different, but when it is considered that a majority of 
its pupils can take only a part of any of the courses before they 
are compelled, in many cases by pecuniary circumstances, to leave 
school, it becomes the plain duty of the school to contribute as 
much as possible toward their equipment for wage-earning. Not 
one jot would I abate of its "scholastic" work, but I would open 
the way for its greater usefulness to larger numbers. Not until 
the school has accomplished the greatest possible good to the 
greatest possible number, has it fulfilled its legitimate mission or 
even performed its plain duty. 

WATERBURY. 

Waterbury also, by the reports of the Superintendent of 
Schools and the School Board, has found that Manual Training 
is beneficial and not detrimental to the regular course of study. 
The aim here has been to teach the boy the use of tools, the 
characteristics of materials and the knowledge of processes. 
The spirit of the course is intellectual and not commercial, the 
fundamental thought being, that whatever is done on the manual 
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side shall tax the boy intellectually, and make serious demands 
on the eye and judgment. The chairman of the Board, who has 
been a close observer of the work, states that it has been a great 
stimulus, quickening the powers of thought and observation, and 
that the pupils have made greater progress in other studies in less 
time than ever before. The course can be styled an advanced 
Sloyd system. The work-room is provided with twenty-four work- 
benches, eaten with an outfit of tools of first quality, consisting of 
planes, saws, hammer, chisels, gauges, tri-squares, etc. They 
are taught the principles of accurate measurement involving the 
reasons for the different methods of laying-out work, the proper 
care and use of tools, and correct principles of construction. 
After learning these, the scholar is given progressive exercises in 
wood-work. These exercises are laid out from blue print draw- 
ings, which makes the scholar familiar with working drawings 
which he has previously learned to make in his drawing class. 
Scholars are received from the eighth Grammar grade and the 
first two years of the High School grade. They are divided in 
sections to accommodate the size of the room, so that they receive 
the instruction one and one-half hours in each week. Sewing is 
also taught the girls from the fourth to the seventh grade 
inclusive, and this has been equally successful in its results. 

BRISTOL. 

At Bristol, Manual Training after the Sloyd system, was 
introduced three years ago. At first a room was fitted up with 
twelve work-benches, and so successful was the trial, that a year 
later the number was increased to twenty-four. The system is 
sufficiently elastic to permit recognition of the needs of the 
individual pupil as he advances in skill. The course in drawing 
consists in simple working drawings from type forms and models 
to developed principles, working drawings of Sloyd models and 
problems in simple geometrical construction and projections. 
The work, is done in pencil and ink. Each pupil has made his 
models from his own drawings. The work of the year requires 
twenty-four tool exercises. The teachers' reports go to prove 
that Manual Training is a great aid in developing mental power. 
Each pupil has two periods a week of two hours each. 

NORWALK. 

In Norwalk, at the Franklin Street School, a start has been 
made in what may be called "inventional geometry," and the uses 
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of the rule and measurement. Some work is done in clay 
modeling. Principal Foote is a firm believer in Manual Training, 
and expresses his belief that no school will, in the near future, be 
considered perfect that has not a complete course of manual 
instruction. 

MANUAL CLASSES IN Y. M. C. ASSOCIATIONS. 

The subject is one that has been receiving considerable atten- 
tion in the educational classes or system of the Y. M. C. Asso- 
ciations of the State. The greatest progress has been made in 
the Hillyer Institute connected with the Association in Hartford. 

HARTFORD. 

From very early in the history of the Young Men's Christian 
Association of Hartford, evening educational classes have been 
conducted successfully. But the Association in rented rooms 
and dependent upon voluntary contributions for its support, was 
unable to develop this important department, to a degree ade- 
quate to reach the varied needs of young men in a city of sixty 
thousand population. On December 22d, 1892, Mr. Appleton R. 
Hillyer and Miss Clara E. Hillyer, presented the Association 
with an endowment of fifty thousand dollars, the income from 
which is used for this work. This gift was made in memory of 
their deceased father, General Charles T. Hillyer, the terms of 
the gift being as follows : 

"As a memorial to our beloved father, you are hereby offered 
the sum of fifty thousand dollars or the equivalent in acceptable 
securities for the purpose of establishing a department of your ' 
work to be known as the Hillyer Institute of the Young Men's 
Christian Association of Hartford; the object of which shall be 
to promote manual, industrial, commercial, and art education — 
in art, more especially the useful arts — and to inculcate habits of 
industry and thrift. The only condition made by us being, that 
the income only of the Fund be used to pay expenses of admin- 
istration of the Institute in providing lectures, competent instruc- 
tion in the several classes, and proper superintendence, and in 
the purchasing of supplies, etc., directly connected with it." 

The Hillyer Institute has begun a good work although it has 
been in existence but one year. 

The equipment has been selected with great 'care. Rooms 
are well ventilated and lighted by incandescent lights. Chairs are 
comfortable and the tools and apparatus are of standard make. 
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The freehand drawing-room is the studio of the artist who- 
teaches this class. In the architectural and mechanical drawing 
room are cabinets containing lockers for drawing instruments and 
materials, also a place for the drawing-boards. There are forty 
adjustable drawing-stands in this room. 

In the mechanical drawing-room there are two more of these 
cabinets and twenty-five of the adjustable drawing-stands. The 
T squares are hung about the rooms on hooks, numbered to- 
correspond with the numbers on the lockers. There is one large 
table for the students who are in machine design. 

WOOD-WORK. 

The wood-work room contains twenty-four work-benches; each 
one has a vise, two drawers, and a rack for holding tools. The)- 
are five feet long, two feet wide, two feet and eight inches high. 
A few, however, are cut down to accommodate juniors. Each 
bench is furnished with a good set of tools. That they are of the 
best quality will be seen, when it is stated that the chisels are 
Buck Bros'., the saws Diston's, the hammers Maydole's, and the 
bits Jennings'. 

In the wood-work room there is also a turning lathe and a jig^ 
saw, and in a room adjoining there is a bench with sand, flasks, 
rammers, etc., for the use of the pattern-making and molding* 
class. 

The forging shop equipment consists of six large portable 
forges (21x33 inch pan), six 125-pound steel-faced anvils, a work- 
bench with blacksmith's vise, sledges, hardies, set hammers, and 
other small tools necessary to carry on the work in a practical 
manner. 

The chipping and filing class, with the class in plumbing, will 
occupy a large room provided with work-benches. Vises, 
hammers, chisels, files, etc., will be supplied for the use of the 
former class, while the latter will have furnaces, solder pots and 
wiping tools. 

One recitation room with plenty of blackboard space is 
furnished with arm chairs. The chairs are the same as those 
usually found in college class-rooms. There is a shelf upon one 
arm to hold books or writing material. 

The electrical and chemical laboratory has the apparatus 
needed to pursue these studies intelligently. A part of the 
electrical equipment consists of three measuring instruments. 
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Storage cells furnish the required current. There will be found 
in the room a supply of chemicals, etc., for the chemistry class. 
The secretary reports the following enrollment: 



Mechanical Drawing, 

Wood- Work and Pattern-Making, 

Electricity, - 

Architectural Drawing, 

Forging, - 

Plumbing, - 



58 
52 



13 
16 



COURSE OP STUDY IN HILLYER INSTITUTE. 

SCHEDULE OF CLASS HOURS 





Mon. 


Tues. 


Wed. 


Thurs. 


Fri. 


Sat. 


Architectural Drawing, 


7:30 




7:30 






Freehand Drawing-, 






7:30 




7:30 




Mechanical Drawing-, Elementary. . 




7:30 




7:30 






Mechanical Drawing, Advanced, 






7:30 




7:30 




Forging, . 








7:30 






Pattern Making and Molding-, 


7:30 




7:30 








Wood- Work, Elementary, 












7:30 


Wood- Work, Advanced, 








7:30 






Carpentry, ..... 




7:30 






7:30 




Electricity, .... 




7:30 











There will be two terms of twenty lessons each in all classes which meet two nights 
of the week. There will be but one term of twenty lessons in classes which meet but 
one night of the week. 

BRIDGEPORT. 

In the extent of work done Bridgeport ranks next. Among 
the studies that are offered in evening classes by the association, 
are Mechanical Drawing, Elementary and Advanced -Machine 
Designing, Carpentry, Elementary; Freehand Drawing, Ele- 
mentary; Electricity, Elementary and Advanced. 

A series of practical talks have been arranged to be given, 
bearing on the work of the several departments. 

Arrangements have also been made with several of the large 
manufacturing concerns of Bridgeport and other cities, to make 
tours of the factories. The students, on these occasions, will be 
accompanied by specialists, who will explain the practical work- 
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ings of the different machines inspected. The course of study 
briefly stated is as follows: 

MECHANICAL DRAWING ELEMENTARY COURSE. 

Correct method of using instruments, plain constructive 
geometry and projections of simple figures. 

MECHANICAL DRAWING ADVANCED COURSE. 

Projections and intersections of solids, developing of surfaces, 
construction of gears, and the method of laying out cams. 

MACHINE DESIGNING. 

Principles of construction, materials for construction. Coni- 
cal disc valve, strap gib and cotter with details. Joints and 
construction, pedestals, steam valves, cranks and crank shafts. 
Connecting rods, piston rods, piston rod and cross head. Full 
working details and assembled drawings of a steam launch 
engine complete, with instructions how to proportion the cylinder, 
estimate indicated horse-power, construct link motion, and pro- 
portion the slide valve and pumps. Preparation of drawings, 
drawing to scale, methods of figuring and lettering and hand 
sketching. * 

CARPENTRY ELEMENTARY COURSE. 

Practice is given in the use and care of saws, planes, chisels, 
and laying-out tools, followed by joint- work and construction in 
framing and paneling. Attention is given to riling and setting saws 
and sharpening tools. Constant practice in laying-out work will 
be had and instruction in drawing will be given. 

ADVANCED WORK. 

If enough men apply, a class will be conducted in framing and 
construction — fire-proof and slow-burning — and in truss work. 
Lectures, and discussion of practical problems to occupy a prom- 
inent place. 

ELECTRICITY ELEMENTARY COURSE. 

Batteries — forms in common use; practical illustration in 
class-room; care, use and abuse. Elementary laws of Induction, 
Magnetism and Electrolysis. Units of Electricity. Principles of 
Dynamo and Motor. 

♦Note. — The courses above cover three years, and are so arranged that a student may 
graduate from one to the other. Diplomas will be given at the completion of the three 
vears* work. 
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ELECTRICITY — ADVANCED COURSE. 

The laws of measurement including the arithmetic of elec- 
tricity. Construction, care and use of electrical instruments. 
Practical use of the Wheatstone bridge. Amperameter, Volt- 
meter and Wattmeter laws of wiring, as applied to the construc- 
tion of electric light plants, trolleys, telegraph and telephone 
lines. Practical illustrations of construction and operation of 
trolley lines shown in class-rooms. 

The Secretary reports the following present enrollment: 

Mechanical Drawing, 42 

Machine Designing, 9 

Carpentry, . - - - - - 27 

Electricity, - - - - - 33 

NORWICH. 

At Norwich, classes in mechanical drawing have been held 
during the winter evenings for several years, taught by practical 
and competent instructors. A large number have availed them- 
selves of the privilege. This year a class in architectural drawing 
and design has been formed, under the instruction of one of the 
most successful architects of the State. One evening each week 
is given to each study. There are enrolled in mechanical 
drawing eight and in architectural drawing fourteen. This 
association also has other classes, in stenography, bookkeeping, 

typewriting, singing, etc. 

* 

MERIDEN. 

Meriden, that city of varied industries, also has classes in 
forging, freehand and mechanical drawing. The class in forging 
meets two evenings in each week. The course is an elementary 
one, covering light forging, drawing and bending, and tempering 
of steel. Ten young men are now receiving instruction in this 
branch under the direction of a practical instructor. The 
secretary reports an intense interest in the work. Twenty-one 
are entered in the drawing classes. In these, instruction is given 
one evening each week. Much satisfaction is expressed at the 
progress made. 

The other associations in the State, notably those in New 
Haven, Danbury, New London and Norwalk, are looking forward 
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to the time when they may be able to establish classes. ' The 
secretary of the Danbury Association writes the Bureau: 

11 Replying to your favor of the 5th inst., would say that we 
have not been able to take up the lines of Manual Training, as 
yet, in our association. It is undoubtedly the line of educational 
work best adapted to our associations and has been eminently 
successful where it has been undertaken. It is also the line of 
study that appeals strongest to the young men. I am satisfied 
that a vast amount of good can be done to the young men, and, 
through them, to the country. I hope to take up these lines as 
soon as the times improve sufficiently to enable us to do so." 

The question will again be asked, as it has been in the past, 
* 'What does all this amount to ?" It can be answered, that boys will 
be taught that there is nothing degrading in wearing a blouse and 
apron; that dirt acquired in the work-shop can be easily removed 
by soap and water. It will enable many to find out what vocation 
they are best adapted to, and at the completion of the school- 
course they will be able to take up their chosen work with a mind 
well stored with the elementary principles underlying his work, 
and with no little practical experience. He will not only know 
how to do a given piece of work, but will, at the time of doing it, 
know why it is done in that form. Any one who cares to make 
a personal visit to one of these schools and witness a class at 
work, cannot fail but be convinced that the instruction given is 
not for recreation. They will be impressed with the thoroughness 
that is exacted in every branch of study. 

The future Whitney s, Howes and Edisons, are in our Grammar 
and High Schools of to-day. If Connecticut is to retain her high 
standing in industrial production and invention, from their ranks 
must come the men who are to sustain it. The next generation 
will call for men to not only continue the present, but to originate 
and develop new industries, that shall excel if possible, the 
existing ones. It will need men and brains conversant with 
all these details that are taught in Manual Training Schools. 
Even if not called upon to practice the manual part of the 
business that he shall conduct, a manager or proprietor will be 
better qualified to manage and direct such work. He will also 
be better able to meet those who may be in his employ on common 
ground, and thus promote a more fraternal feeling between 
employer and employe. 

The report of the Industrial Educational Association wisely says: 
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" There is an industrial training, which is neither technical 
nor professional, which is calculated to make better men and 
better citizens of the pupils, no matter what calling they may 
afterward follow, which affects directly and in a most salutary 
manner the mind and character of the pupil, and which will be of 
constant service to him through all his life, whether he be wage- 
worker or trader, teacher or clergyman. The training of the eye 
and of the hand are important and essential elements in all good 
education. These elements the State is bound to furnish." 

That every place cannot have as fine a building or elaborate 
outfit as New Haven, should not deter them from placing this 
form of study in their school course. As at Norwich, the rooms 
already used for study and recitation can be used, and only the 
building required for the work-shop will be needed. That can be 
built in a comparatively inexpensive form, the principal features 
required being solidity, ventilation and light. To the credit 
of the towns in the State, many of them have fine buildings 
for High and Grammar School courses. It is hoped that in the 
near future this subject, which is occupying so much attention in 
the larger cities of the State, may receive favorable consideration 
in every place of five thousand inhabitants or over that has a High 
or Grammar School. 
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[Substitute for House Bill No. 72.] 

CHAPTER XLIX. 

An Act amending an Act establishing a Fund for the Benefit of 
Disabled and Meritorious Policemen. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General 
Assembly convened: 

Section i. Section three of chapter CXV of the public acts 
of 1893 is hereby amended by adding to said section the follow- 
ing: Said board of police commissioners or police committee 
may, at its discretion, by affirmative vote of the whole number of 
its members and with the approval of the mayor, direct a sum not 
exceeding five hundred dollars a year, payable in installments as 
said board shall direct, to be paid from said fund to any former 
member of the regular police force during his life, who, after 
long and meritorious service as such police officer, and during 
said service, and without fault or misconduct on his part, shall 
have become permanently disabled by total blindness, so as to be 
entirely unfit to perform police duty, and who, because of such 
disability, shall have been, since May 18, 1888, and prior to the 
passage of this act, honorably discharged from police duty; 
provided, that such payments may at any time be stopped, or the 
amount of such payments be changed, by a vote of a majority of 
the whole number of said commissioners or committee, with the 
approval of the mayor. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect from its passage. 

Approved, April 3, 1895. 

[House Bill No. 160.] 
CHAPTER LXIX. 

An Act concerning Naturalization. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General 
Assembly convened: 

Section i. Every person to whom naturalization papers are 
issued shall pay the legal fee for the same. No person shall pay 
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the fee for such papers issued to another, nor shall any committee 
or political organization pay, furnish the money to pay, agree 
to pay, or in any manner become obligated to pay, for such 
papers, or refund the amount paid for the same. 

Sec. 2. Every person who shall, by himself or as a member of 
any committee or political organization, violate the provisions of 
section one, shall be punished by a fine of not less than seven nor 
more than one hundred dollars for each offense. 

Sec. 3. Every clerk of a court issuing naturalization papers 
shall require the payment of the legal fee therefor, by the appli- 
cant, at the time such papers are delivered. 

Sec. 4. Every clerk who shall violate the provisions of sec- 
tion three shall forfeit his office, and shall not be eligible to a 
reappointment thereto for the period of five years. 

Approved, April n, 1895. 



[House Bill No. 246.] 
CHAPTER CXXXIV. 

An Act concerning Instruction of Children. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General 
Assembly convened: 

Section 2102 of the general statutes is hereby amended to 
read as follows: All parents and those who have the care of 
children, shall bring them up in some honest and lawful calling or 
employment, and instruct them or cause them to be instructed in 
reading, spelling, writing, English grammar, geography, and 
arithmetic; and every parent or other person having control of 
any child over eight and under sixteen years of age, whose physi- 
cal or mental condition is not such as to render its instruction in- 
expedient or impracticable, shall cause such child to attend a 
public day school regularly during the hours and terms while the 
public schools in the district wherein such child resides are in 
session, or elsewhere, to receive thorough instruction during said 
hours and terms in the studies taught in said public schools. But 
children over fourteen years of age shall not be subject to the 
requirements of this section while lawfully employed to labor at 
home or elsewhere, but this section shall not be construed to 
exempt any child who is enrolled as a member of a school from 
any rule concerning irregularity of attendance, which has been 
enacted by the town school committee, board of visitors, or 
board of education having control of the school. 

Approved, May 13, 1895. 
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[Substitute for House Bill No. 568.] 
CHAPTER CXLIII. 

An Act concerning Mechanics' Liens. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General 
Assembly convened: 

Section i. Section 3018 of the general statutes is hereby 
amended by striking out in the third line the word " twenty-five " 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word "ten," so that said section, 
as amended, shall read as follows: Every building, in the 
construction or repairs of which, or of any of its appurtenances, 
any person shall have a claim for materials furnished or services 
Tendered exceeding ten dollars in amount, by virtue of an agree- 
ment with or by consent of the owner of the land upon which 
such building is erected, or some person having authority from or 
rightfully acting for such owner in procuring or furnishing such 
labor or materials, shall, with the land on which the same may 
stand, be subject to the payment of such claim; and said claim 
shall be a lien on such land, building, and appurtenances, and shall 
take precedence of any other incumbrance originating after the 
commencement of such services or the furnishing of any such 
materials, subject to apportionment, as provided in section 
3021; and said premises may be foreclosed by such person in the 
same manner as if held by mortgage. 

Sec. 2. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith are 
hereby repealed. 

Approved, May 23, 1895. 

[House Bill No. 567. J 
CHAPTER CLIII. 

An Act concerning the Employment of Convicts. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General 
Assembly convened: 

No person confined in any penitentiary, or other place for the 
confinement of offenders, under the control of the state, shall be 
employed in or about the manufacture or preparation of any 
•drugs, medicines, food or food material, cigars or tobacco, or any 
preparation thereof, pipes, chewing gum, or any other article or 
thing used for eating, drinking, chewing, or smoking, or for any 
other use within or through the mouth of any human being. 

Approved, May 23, 1895. 
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[Substitute for House Bill No. 263] 
CHAPTER CCVI. 

An Act concerning Inspection of Factories. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in Oenerat 
Assembly convened: 

Section i. Section 2269 of the general statutes is hereby 
amended to read as follows: Any person, firm, or corporation, 
being the owner, lessee, or occupant of any factory or building 
included within the provisions of this chapter, or owning or con- 
trolling the use of any room in such building, shall, for any 
violation of sections 2265, 2266, or 2267 of the general statutes,, 
or for obstructing or hindering the inspector of factories in 
carrying out the duties of his office, forfeit to the use of the state 
not more than fifty dollars. It Shall be the duty of the state's 
attorneys in the several counties to collect forfeitures under this 
chapter, but no suit shall be brought for any such violation until 
four weeks after notice has been given by the inspector to such 
person, firm, or corporation of any changes necessary to be made 
to comply with the provisions of said sections, and not then, if, 
in the meantime, such changes have been made in accordance 
with such notification. Nothing herein shall be construed as 
limiting in any way the right of a person injured to bring an action 
to recover damages for the same, as though this chapter had 
not been enacted. 

Sec. 2. Any person, firm, or corporation aggrieved by any 
order of an inspector of factories may appeal to the superior 
court in the county where the person, firm, or corporation owns, 
leases, or occupies the factory or building in relation to which 
said order relates, within four weeks after notice of such order 
shall be given. Said appeal shall operate as a supersedeas, shall 
be made in writing, and shall contain a brief statement of the 
facts and reasons of appeal and a citation to the inspector of 
factories to appear before said court, and said court or any judge 
thereof may direct the time of appearance and the manner of 
service. Said court may review the doings of the factory 
inspector, may examine the questions in issue, and may confirm, 
change, or set aside the doings of the factory inspector, and may 
make such orders in the premises, including orders as to costs, 
as it may. find to be proper and equitable. 

Sec. 3. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith are 
hereby repealed. 

Approved, July 9, 1895. 
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[House Bill No. 642] 
CHAPTER CCLV. 

An Act concerning Secret or Fraternal Societies. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General 
Assembly convened: 

Section i. A secret or fraternal society is hereby declared 
to be a corporation, society, or voluntary association organized 
or carried on for the sole benefit of its members and their bene- 
ficiaries, and not for profit, having a lodge system, with a 
ritualistic form of work and a representative form of government, 
and making provision for the payment of benefits in case of 
death, sickness, temporary or permanent physical disability, 
either as the result of disease, accident, or old age, provided the 
period in life at which payment of physical disability benefits on 
account of old age commences shall not be under seventy years, 
or to provide for the payment, upon the expiration of a fixed 
period of not less than ten years, to members whose beneficiary 
or distribution period may then expire, of such sum, not exceed- 
ing the maximum amount named in the beneficiary certificates of 
its members, subject to their compliance with its constitution and 
laws, the fund from which the payment of such benefits shall be 
made and the fund from which the expenses of such association 
shall be defrayed being derived from assessments or dues col- 
lected from its members, and the payment of death benefits being . 
made to the heirs, blood relatives, husband or wife, affianced 
husband or affianced wife of, or to persons dependent upon, the 
member; such associations shall be governed by this act, and 
shall be exempted from provisions of the insurance laws of this 
state, and no law hereafter passed shall apply to them unless 
they be expressly designated therein; and the above described 
societies are hereby declared to be secret or fraternal societies 
within the meaning of this act and of section 2903 of the gen- 
eral statutes. 

Sec. 2. Every such society organized under the laws of any 
other state or country, now doing business in this state, may con- 
tinue such business ; provided, such society shall comply with the 
provisions of this act in regard to annual reports, and shall 
appoint the insurance commissioner its attorney, upon whom 
process may be served as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 3. Every such society organized under the laws of 
any other state or country, not now doing business in this state, 
shall be admitted to do business in this state when it shall have 
filed with the insurance commissioner a duly certified copy of its 
charter or articles of association and a copy of its constitution 
and by-laws, certified to by its secretary or some corresponding 
officer, and when it shall have appointed the insurance commis- 
sioner its true and lawful attorney, in and for this state, upon 
whom all lawful process in any action or proceeding against it 
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may be served with the same effect as if it existed in this State, 
pursuant to section 2905 of the general statutes, which section 
and all other sections of the general statutes regulating or relat- 
ing to the service of process upon insurance companies, corpor- 
ations, or associations are hereby made applicable to such 
societies; provided, that such society shall also be shown by 
proper certificate or otherwise to be authorized to do business in 
the state or country in which it is organized, in case the laws 
of such state or country provide for such authorization; in case 
the laws of such state or country do not provide for such author- 
ization, the insurance commissioner, within a reasonable time 
after application to do business in this state shall be made, shall 
examine into the condition, affairs, and management of such 
society at its expense, which expense shall be limited to the sum 
of fifty dollars. 

Sec. 4. Every such society now or hereafter doing business 
in this state under the provisions of this act shall, on or before the 
first day of March in each year, make and file with the insurance 
. commissioner a report of its affairs and operations during the year 
ending on the thirty-first day of December next preceding, and of 
its financial condition on said last-mentioned day. Said report shall 
set forth in full its assets and the manner of their investment, and 
its liabilities, and such other information as the commissioner 
may desire, and shall be verified under the oath of its president 
and secretary, or by its corresponding officers, and shall be made 
upon blank forms to be furnished by said commissioner. Said 
report shall also contain answers to the following questions: 
1. Number of certificates issued during the year, or members 
admitted. 2. Amount of indemnity affected thereby. 3. Num- 
ber of losses or benefit liabilities incurred. 4. Number of 
losses or benefit liabilities paid. 5. Amount received from each 
assessment for the year. 6. Total amount paid members, bene- 
ficiaries, legal representatives, or heirs. 7. Number and kinds of 
claims for which assessments have been made. 8. Number and 
kinds of claims compromised or resisted, and brief statement of 
reasons. 9. Does society charge annual or other periodical dues 
or admission fees? 10. .How much on each thousand dollars 
annually or per capita, as the case may be? 11. Total amount 
received, from what source, and the disposition thereof. 12. 
Total amount of salaries paid to officers. 13. Does society 
guarantee in its certificates fixed amounts to be paid regardless of 
amount realized from assessments, dues, admission fees, and 
donations? 14. If so, state the amount guaranteed and the 
security of such guaranty. 15. Has the society a reserve fund? 
16. If so, how is it created and for what purpose, the amount 
thereof and how invested. 17. Has the society more than one 
class? 18. If so, how many, and the amount of indemnity in 
each. 19. Number of beneficiary members in each class. 20. 
If voluntary, so state, and give date of organization. 21. If 
organized under the laws of this state, tell under what law and 
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at what time, giving chapter, year, and date of the passage of the 
act. 22. If organized under the laws of any other state or 
country, state such fact and the date of organization, giving 
chapter, year, and date of the passage of the act. 23. Number 
of certificates of beneficiary membership lapsed during the year. 
24. Number in force at the beginning and the end of the year ; 
if more than one class, the number in each class. 25. Name 
and address of president, secretary, and treasurer, or corre- 
sponding officers. The insurance commissioner is hereby author- 
ized, by himself or by any person or persons by him selected 
therefor, to make an examination, at the expense of the state, 
of the books, papers, records, and vouchers of, and to 
address any additional inquiries to, any such society in relation to 
its doings, or condition, or any other matters connected with its 
transactions relating to the business contemplated by this act, 
and such society shall promptly reply in writing, under the oath 
of its president, secretary, or treasurer, or of its corresponding 
officers, to all such inquiries, and shall forthwith permit such ex- 
amination to be made. 

Sec. 5. The insurance commissioner, upon application by 
any such society having the right to do business in this state, 
and upon its compliance with the provisions of this act, shall 
issue to it a permit, in writing, to do business in this state, for 
which permit such society shall pay to said commissioner the 
sum of five dollars. 

Sec. 6. Any such society refusing or neglecting to make the 
report, or to appoint the insurance commissioner its lawful 
attorney, as provided in this act, shall be excluded from doing 
business within this state. The insurance commissioner shall, 
after failure to make such report, or in case any such society 
shall exceed its powers, or shall conduct its business fraudulently, 
or shall fail to comply with any of the provisions of this act, at 
once notify its president, secretary and treasurer, or its corre- 
sponding officers, or any two of them, thereof, and give them an 
opportunity to be heard thereon and to conform to the provisions 
of this act; and if said society does not, within ten days, conform 
to the provisions of this act, as required by the insurance 
commissioner, he shall immediately commence an action in the 
superior court%for Hartford county against such society, to en- 
join the same from carrying on any business, and no injunction 
against any such society shall be granted by any court, except 
upon the application of the insurance commissioner. No such 
society, so enjoined, shall have authority to issue new certificates 
until such report shall be made, or overt act or violation com- 
plained of shall have been corrected, nor until the costs of such 
action be paid by it, provided the court shall find that such 
society was in default as charged. If, however, the court shall 
find that such society was not in default, then the insurance 
commissioner shall at once reinstate such society, and not until 
such reinstatement shall such society be allowed again to issue 
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certificates of membership in this state. Any officer, agent, or 
person acting for such society, or for any subordinate body 
thereof, within this state, which shall have been enjoined or 
debarred from doing business, pursuant to this act, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof, shall be punished 
by a fine of not less than twenty-five nor more than two hundred 
dollars, or by imprisonment in the county jail for not less than 
thirty days nor more than one year, or both. 

Sec. 7. The money or other benefit to be paid by any society 
authorized to do business under this act shall not be liable to 
attachment by trustee or other process, and shall not be seized, 
taken, appropriated, or applied, under any legal or equitable 
process, nor by operation of law, to pay any debt or liability of a 
certificate holder, or any beneficiary named therein. 

Sec. 8. No such society, doing business in this state, shall 
employ paid agents in soliciting or procuring members, except in 
organizing or building up local branches or lodges. 

Sec. 9. Any person, officer, member, or examining physician, 
who shall knowingly or wilfully make any false or fraudulent 
statements or representations, in or with reference to any 
application for membership, or for the purpose of obtaining any 
money or benefit in any such society transacting business under 
the provisions of this act, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and, upon conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine 
of not less than one hundred nor more than five hundred dollars, 
or by imprisonment for not less than thirty days nor more than 
one year, or both, and any person who shall wilfully make a false 
statement of any material fact or thing in a sworn statement as 
to. the death or disability of a certificate holder in any such 
society, for the purpose of procuring the payment of a benefit 
named in the certificate of such holder, and any person who 
shall wilfully make any false statement in any verified report or 
declaration under oath, required or authorized by this act, shall 
be guilty of perjury, and shall be proceeded against and punished 
as provided by the statutes of this state relating to the crime of 
perjury. 

Sec. 10. Any person, officer, or agent acting for any such 
society within this state, unless such society is authorized to do 
business in this state, shall be deemed guilty of a#misdemeanor, 
and, on conviction thereof, shall be punished by a fine of not less 
than one hundred nor more than five hundred dollars, or by 
imprisonment in the county jail for not less than thirty days nor 
more than one year, or both. 

Sec. 11. This act shall not apply to the societies of Masons 
or Odd Fellows located in this state, nor to associations composed 
exclusively of their respective members, nor to any organization 
conducted solely for benevolent and charitable purposes, whose 
members are employed by one corporation or institution, or by 
more than one similar corporation or institution, or whose 
membership is confined to one trade, art, or profession. 
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Sec. 12. The insurance commissioner shall publish the an- 
nual reports of such societies, or the substance thereof, in his 
annual report, under a separate part entitled "Secret or Frater- 
nal Societies." 

Sec. 13. Every society to which this act is applicable shall 
pay the following fees to the insurance commissioner : For fil- 
ing a certified copy of its charter or articles of association and 
other papers, as provided by this act, five dollars; for filing the 
annual report, as herein provided, five dollars; for filing any ad- 
ditional paper required by law, twenty-five cents. 

Sec. 14. The transaction of the business defined in this act, 
by any company, corporation, association, partnership, or by any 
individual or individuals, other than as herein provided, is for- 
bidden. 

Sec. 15. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith are 
hereby repealed. 

Approved, July i, 1895. 

[Subtitute for House Bill No. 414.] 
CHAPTER CXVIII. 

An Act concerning the Age Limit for the Employment of 

Children. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General 
Assembly convened: 

Section i. Section 1753 of the general statutes is hereby 
amended by striking out in the first line of said section the word 
"thirteen" and inserting in lieu thereof the word "fourteen," sa 
that said section as amended shall read as follows: No child 
under fourteen years of age shall be employed in any mechani- 
cal, mercantile, or manufacturing establishment. 

Sec. 2. Section 1754 °f tne general statutes is hereby 
amended by striking out the word "thirteen " wherever it occurs 
therein and inserting in lieu thereof the w r ord "fourteen." 

Sec. 3. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith are 
hereby repealed. 

Approved, May 9, 1895. 

[House Bill No. 684.] 

CHAPTER CCXCV. 

An Act concerning Italian and other Alien Laborers. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General 
Assembly convened: 

Section i. The commissioner of the bureau of labor sta- 
tistics is hereby authorized to appoint some competent person or 
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persons, familiar with the language of Italian, Polish, or other 
alien laborers, as special agents of the bureau, whose duty it 
shall be to inform said laborers, either personally or through 
printed matter in their language, as to their right of contract 
under the law of the state, and to prevent, as far as possible, 
any illegal advantage being taken of said laborers by reason of 
their ignorance, credulity, or want of knowledge of the English 
language. 

Sec. 2. The appointment of said special agents shall not 
be permanent, but simply to meet the exigencies of each case as 
presented to the commissioner, and they shall be paid a similar 
per diem compensation to that paid to other agents of the bu- 
reau, the total per diem expense in any one year not to exceed 
three hundred dollars. 

Sec. 3. Any person who shall obtain or receive money due 
Italian, Polish, or other foreign laborers, ignorant of the English 
language, and shall retain any part thereof for his own use with- 
out giving adequate consideration therefor, shall, upon convic- 
tion be punished by a fine of not more than one hundred dollars, 
or imprisonment for one year, or both. 

Approved July .4, 1895. 

[House Bill No. 493] 
CHAPTER LXXXVII. 

An Act concerning Wilful Injury to and Abandonment of Loco- 
motives and Cars, Wilful Injury to Railroads and Street 
Railways, and Fraudulent Evasion of Payment 
of Fare. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General 
Assembly convened: 

Section i. Section 1471 of the general statutes is hereby 
amended so that the same shall read as follows : Every person 
who shall wilfully throw or shoot any missile at any locomotive or 
railroad car, or street railway car, whereby the safety of any 
person is endangered, shall be fined not less than fifty nor more 
than five hundred dollars, or imprisoned not more than one year, 
or both. 

Sec. 2. Section 1472 of the general statutes is hereby 
amended so that the same shall read as follows: Every person 
who shall wilfully injure any engine or car used upon any 
railroad, or any car used upon any street railway, shall be fined 
not more than one hundred and fifty dollars, or imprisoned not 
more than one year, or both. 

Sec. 3. Section 151 7 of the general statutes is hereby 
amended so that the same shall read as follows : Every person 
who shall unlawfully, maliciously, and in violation of his duty or 
contract, unnecessarily stop, delay, or abandon any locomotive, 
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car, or train of cars, or street railway car, or shall maliciously 
injure, hinder, or obstruct the use of any locomotive, car, or 
railroad, or street railway car, or street railway, shall be fined 
not more than one hundred dollars or imprisoned not more than 
six months. 

Sec. 4. Section 1591 of the general statutes is hereby 
amended so that the same shall read as follows: Every person 
who shall fraudulently evade, or attempt to evade, the payment 
of any fare, lawfully established by any steamboat company 
located in this State, or by any railroad company, or by any 
street railway company, shall be fined not less than five nor 
more than twenty dollars. 

Approved, April 18, 1895. 

[House Bill No. 654.] 

CHAPTER CCXLII. 

An Act concerning Preferred Claims against Insolvent 
Corporations. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General 
Assembly convened: 

All debts due to any laborer or mechanic for personal wages 
from any insolvent corporation of which a receiver has been 
appointed by judicial authority, for any labor performed by him 
within three months next preceding the appointment of such 
receiver, shall be allowed and paid in full by said receiver, to 
the amount of one hundred dollars, before the general liabilities 
of such corporation are paid. 

Approved, June 28, 1895. 

[House Bill No. 237.] 
CHAPTER CCLIV. 

An Act concerning Fire Escapes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General 
Assembly convened: 

Section i. Every story above the first story of any building 
used or occupied as a schoolhouse, orphan asylum, insane asylum, 
reformatory of any kind, opera house, hall rented or used for 
public assemblies of any kind, boarding-house accommodating 
more than twelve persons, or tenement house occupied by more 
than five families, shall be provided with more than one way of 
egress, by stairways on the inside or fire escapes on the outside of 
such building. And said stairways and fire escapes shall, at all 
times, be kept free from obstruction, and shall be accessible from 
each room in every story above the first story. 
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Sec. 2. If any of the above-named buildings, or any workshop, 
manufactory, hotel, boarding house, tenement house, or other 
building used, in whole or in part, for any of the purposes above 
specified, or in which more than twenty persons shall be employed 
above the first story, shall be more than two stories in height, it 
shall be provided with at least one fire escape, of iron or other 
incombustible material, on the outside of said building;* and if 
such building shall be more than one hundred and fifty feet in 
length, then it shall be provided with one such fire escape for 
every one hundred and fifty feet, or fractional part thereof exceed- 
ing fifty feet in length, of such building; and such fire escapes 
shall be conveniently accessible from each story of said building. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the owner of every such build- 
ing to provide such fire escapes and means of egress, or cause the 
same to be provided, and if he shall neglect so to do, for a period 
of three months after the passage of this act, or for a period of 
three months after notice so to do from the building inspector or 
other proper authority, he shall, on conviction thereof, be fined 
not more than five hundred dollars, or imprisoned not more than 
six months, or both. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the building inspector of each 
city, the warden of each borough, and the first selectman of each 
town not having a building inspector, either by himself or by some 
proper person appointed by him, to inspect all of the above-named 
buildings at least once each year between April first and October 
first, and to see that the provisions of this act are complied with; 
and for such purpose he shall have the right to enter any of said 
buildings in the daytime, between the hours of nine and five 
o'clock. And said city, borough, or town shall fix and pay the 
compensation for all services under the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 5. This act shall not impair or affect the provisions of 
Chapter XXIV of the public acts of 1893 concerning fire escapes 
in hotels. 

Sec. 6. Sections 2645, 2646, and 2647 of the general statutes, 
and Chapter CLIV of the public acts of 1889, and Chapter CV 
of the public acts of 1893, are hereby repealed. 

Approved, June 29, 1895. 

[Senate Bill No. 194.] 
CHAPTER CCCXLVI. 

An Act amending an Act concerning Fire Escapes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General 
Assembly Convened: 

Section two of Chapter CCLIV of the acts of this assembly, 
approved June 29, 1895, is hereby amended by inserting after the 
word "building," where it occurs the second time in said section, 

♦Amended, Chapter CCCXLVI. 
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the words, "unless it shall be made to appear to the building 
inspector or other proper authority, as provided in section four 
of this act, that said building is already supplied with a sufficient 
number of safe and proper means of egress." 
Approved, July 9, 1895. 



[Substitute for House Bill No. 569] 

CHAPTER CCXXXIX. 

An Act creating a State Board of Mediation and Arbitration. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General 
Assembly convened: 

Section i. During each biennial session of the general 
assembly, the governor shall, with the advice and consent of 
the senate, appoint a state board of mediation and arbitration, 
to consist of three competent persons, each of whom shall hold 
his office for the term of two years. One of said persons shall 
be selected from the party which at the last general election cast 
the greatest number of votes for governor of this state, and one 
of said persons shall be selected from the party which at the last 
general election cast the next greatest number of votes for 
governor of this state, and the other of said persons shall be 
selected from a bona fide labor organization of this state. Said 
board shall select one of its number to act as clerk or secretary, 
whose duty it shall be to keep a full and faithful record of the 
proceedings of the board, and also to keep and preserve all 
documents and testimony submitted to said board; he shall have 
power, under the direction of the board, to issue subpoenas, and 
to administer oaths in all cases before said board, and to call for 
and examine the books, papers, and documents of the parties to 
such cases. Said arbitrators shall take and subscribe to the 
constitutional oath of office before entering upon the discharge 
of their duties. 

Sec. 2. Whenever any grievance or dispute of any nature 
shall arise between any employer and his employes, it shall be 
lawful for the parties to submit the same directly to the state 
board of mediation and arbitration, in case such parties elect to 
do so, and shall notify said board, or its clerk, in writing, of 
such election. Whenever such notification to said board or its 
clerk is given, it shall be the duty of said board to proceed, with 
as little delay as possible, to the locality of such grievance or 
dispute, and inquire into the cause or causes of the grievance or 
dispute. The parties to the grievance or dispute shall thereupon 
submit to said board, in writing, succinctly, clearly, and in detail, 
their grievances and complaints, and the cause or causes thereof, 
and severally promise and agree to continue in business, or at 
work, without a strike or lockout until the decision of said board 
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is rendered ; provided, it shall be rendered within ten days after 
the completion of the investigation. The board shall thereupon 
proceed fully to investigate and inquire into the matters in 
controversy, and to take testimony under oath in relation thereto, 
and shall have power by its chairman or clerk, to administer 
oaths, to issue subpoenas for the attendance of witnesses, and the 
production of books and papers. 

Sec. 3. After a matter has been fully heard, the said board, 
or a majority of its members, shall within ten days render a 
decision thereon in writing, signed by the members of the board, 
or a majority of them, stating such details as will clearly show the 
nature of the decision and the points disposed of by said board. 
The decision shall be in triplicate, one copy of which shall be 
filed by the clerk of the board in the office of the town clerk or 
city clerk in the town or city where the controversy arose, and 
one copy shall be served on each of the parties to the controversy. 

Sec. 4. Whenever a strike or lockout shall occur, or is 
seriously threatened in any part of the state, and shall come to 
the knowledge of the board, it shall be its duty, and it is hereby 
directed to proceed, as soon as practicable, to the locality of such 
strike or lockout and put itself in communication with the parties 
to the controversy, and endeavor by mediation to effect an 
amicable settlement of such strike or lockout; and if, in the 
judgment of said board it is best, it shall inquire into the cause 
or causes of the controversy, and to that end the board is hereby 
authorized to subpoena witnesses and send for persons and papers. 

Sec. 5. Said board shall, on or before the first day of Decem- 
ber in each year, make a report to the governor, and shall include 
therein such statements, facts, and explanations as will disclose 
the actual working of the board, and such suggestions as to 
legislation as may seem to it conducive to harmony in the rela- 
tions between employers and employed, and to the improvement 
of the present system of production. 

Sec. 6. Whenever the term "employer" or "employers" is 
used in this act, it shall be held to include "firm" "joint stock 
association," "company" or "corporation" as fully as if each of 
the last-named terms was expressed in each place. 

Sec. 7. The members of the board shall receive, as compen- 
sation for actual services rendered under this act, the sum of five 
dollars per day and expenses, upon presentation of their voucher 
to the comptroller, approved by the governor. 

Sec. 8. This act shall take effect from its passage. 

Approved, June 28, 1895. 

The governor has appointed as members of above board 

Geo. A. Parsons, Hartford, 
Gilbert L. Smith, Sharon, 
Andrew J. Coe, Meriden. 
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OF THE 

BOARD OF MEDIATION AND ARBITRATION. 



State of Connecticut, 
Hartford, September 30th, 1895. 

To His Excellency O. Vincent Coffin, Governor: 

In accordance with an Act of the Legislature of 1895, 
requiring an annual report of the doings of this Board, the fol- 
lowing is respectfully submitted : 

The Board held its first meeting and organized on September 
18, 1895, in the State Capitol at Hartford. 

Andrew J. Coe was elected Chairman and George A. Parsons 
Clerk of the Board. 

In Section four of the Statute concerning this Board, the word 
knowledge was interpreted as a notification from one or both of 
the parties concerned in a strike or lock-out. 

A delegation from the Iron Molders employed by the Russell 
& Erwin Company of New Britain made application for Mediation 
by the Board, in regard to a strike for a partial restoration of 
wages which had been reduced 20 per cent, during the business 
depression of 1893. 

Statements given by the molders were as follows: 

That on the third day of September 1895, the molders of the 
Russell & Erwin Company applied for an increase of wages 
amounting to 20 per cent. 

The Russell & Erwin Company offered to increase wages by 
an adjustment of the patterns, but the molders refused to accept 
the proposition. The molders then offered a compromise, 
( 273 ) 
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demanding an increase of 10 per cent. This the company refused 
to act upon until after a conference with Mr. Russell, who was 
not in town. 

Finally the company offered the day men an advance of 5 per 
cent., and to adjust the patterns so that all the other molders 
could make the 5 per cent, advance; the proposition was refused 
by the men. They also stated that the molders were the first to 
be subjected to the reduction in wages in the company's shop, and 
that on May 20, 1895, the manufacturers in convention raised the 
price of their product 20 per cent. There were about sixty molders 
on strike causing about twenty-five laborers to remain idle, and in 
case the strike continued, other of the employes would be forced 
to stop work. The Board voted to meet at New Britain on 
Thursday, September 19, and the committee from the molders 
were notified of the action taken by the Board. 

The Board of Arbitration met at the Russwin Hotel in New 
Britain on September 19, for the purpose of investigating the 
strike of the Iron Molders employed by the Russell & Erwin 
Company. 

The Board sent the following notification to the company: 

Russell & Erwin Company : 

S/rs: — The undersigned have been appointed a Board of 
Mediation and Arbitration under the act approved June 28, 1895. 

Section 4 of the act directs that whenever a strike or lock- 
out shall occur, or is seriously threatened in any part of the State, 
and shall come to the knowledge of the Board, it shall be its 
duty, and it is hereby directed to proceed, as soon as practicable, 
to the locality of such strike or lock-out, and put itself in com- 
munication with the parties to the controversy, and endeavor by 
mediation to effect an amicable settlement of such strike or 
lock-out; and if, in the judgment of said Board, it is best, it shall 
inquire into the cause or causes of the controversy, and to that 
end the Board is hereby authorized to subpoena witnesses and 
send for persons and papers. 

Having notice from your employes of the existence of a strike 
on their part, we are in session at the Russwin Hotel for the 
purpose of taking such action as the' law requires. Is it your 
pleasure to communicate with us? 

Andrew J. Coe, 1 State Board 

George A. Parsons, r of 

Gilbert L. Smith. J Arbitration. 

Russwin Hotel, New Britain, September 19, 2 pclock p. m. 
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This notification was delivered at the office of the Russell & 
Erwin Company by the Clerk of the Board. While engaged in 
conversation with the President Henry E. Russell and Secretary 
T. S. Bishop of the company, the clerk gained information to 
the effect that the company would receive a committee from the 
strikers, and discuss the matter. 

The Board arranged a meeting of the officers of the Russell 
& Erwin Company and the Executive Committee of the Iron 
Molders. 

The result of the meeting was a proposition on the part of the 
company, that a general increase of 5 per cent, would be granted 
on all piece-work, and an advance of 10, 15 and 20 per cent, on 
some of the work according to the patterns. 

The proposition was favored by the committee of molders and 
was considered a fair one by the Board, who approved the spirit 
in which the committee of laborers and the officials of the Russell 
& Erwin Company had negotiated, and advised that all matters 
in dispute be settled upon the lines of settlement agreed upon by 
said parties. 

The molders voted oh the morning of September 20, to accept 
the terms offered by the company and returned to work on Sep- 
tember 21, 1895. 

No other application has been made for the services of the 
Board since its organization. 

George A. Parsons, 
Gilbert L. Smith, % 

Board of Mediation and Arbitration. 
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